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FOURTH OF A SERIES 


A lot has been heard lately about 
new passenger equipment. Is there 
anything new in freight cars? 
Yes, although notso spectacular, perhaps, 
the improvements in freight cars have 
been just as important as those in pas- 
senger equipment. 


. What, for instance? 


There are Illinois Central’s new hopper 
cars—2000 of them. 


What is different about these 
hopper cars? 


Many things that make for greater 
efficiency. Take the trucks, for instance. 
The new type trucks used on these hopper 
cars and other new freight equipment 
include a number of improvements for 
smoother riding, reduced friction and 
better braking. Improved construction of 
these hopper cars insures against seepage 
at seams. New operatingmechanism of the 


four hopper doors also prevents seepage 


and is easier to operate. New air-brake 
rigging, high power geared handbrakes 
and new rotary type uncoupling rigging 
are important safety factors. 


What other new types of cars has 
Illinois Central got? 


Two hundred new automobile box cars. 
Those with racks for loading four as- 
sembled autos are all steel of girder type 
construction with wood-lined sides and 
ends. Side openings are increased to 
14 ft. 6 in., with improved door hangers 
and fixtures. These cars, and all other 
types of new Illinois Central cars, are 
equipped with the improved truck, air- 
brake rigging, high powered hand brakes, 
and rotary uncoupling rigging. Illinois 
Central also has 600 new box cars similar 
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WHAT’S GOING ON? 


to these with wood-lined ceilings, but 
without auto racks. 


Have there been any improve- 
ments in refrigerator cars? 

Yes. Illinois Central has 300 new refrig- 
erator cars, with a much more efficient 
arrangement of ice box bunkers. No ice 
water can get on the floor of the cars. 
Then there are the new special refriger- 
ator cars for case eggs, butter, etc., with 
inside measurements widened to fit ship- 
pers’ loading requirements. Other new 
cars for dressed poultry, etc. have sec- 
tional ice baskets for any desired amount 
of icing and thermometer by which ceil- 
ing and floor temperatures can be read 
from the outside. New cars for cheese, 
etc. have basket type twin bunkers for 
stage icing and the same thermometer. 


Anything new in flat cars? 

For shipment of tractors, farm imple- 
ments and road grading machinery, 
Illinois Central has built a number of 
flat cars, with a wider and longer deck 
—10 ft. 4 ins. by 52 ft. Special con- 
struction prevents wearing in spite of 
the long span. 


Are any other improvements 
planned? 


Yes. The Illinois Central is constantly 
experimenting with new ideas for the 
betterment of its equipment and service. 
Right now exhaustive tests are being 
made of a new grain door developed by 
the department of the Superintendent of 
Equipment. This isa steel door, perma- 
nently attached instead of the present 
wood panel nailed to the posts. This 
will eliminate loss of grain and be much 
more efficient. When not in use the iron 


gate folds out of the way. 
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Leadurslijh 


MUST BE MERITED 


@ “Class” rates the front position . . . in a parade or in the truck- 
ing industry. Any pretty girl can make a “pass” at drum majoring 
. . « but it takes particular skill and “know how” to put on that 
strut and flourish that wins acclaim. Likewise, anyone can own 
a fleet of transports . . . but it's the skilled control, the organized 
knowledge, the trained man power that produces safety, prompt- 
ness and responsible care that typifies leadership. That's why... 


FOR SHIPMENTS MIDWEST—DECATUR IS BEST 


@ To hundreds of foremost firms, “DECATUR" symbolizes 
leadership in truck transportation. That's because shipments via 
“DECATUR” are handled by “leaders” from pick-up to destina- 
tion . . . routed by trained engineers . . . handled by skilled 
workers and rigidly schooled — . .. With a speed, safety and 
accuracy that makes “DECATUR” outstanding. Try this great 
trucking service. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING DIRECTORY OF TOWNS 


DECATUR CARTAGE 


COMPANY 


G5 || @ aC Opn man 
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Mr. Stock 
attended the 
convention 


He is a great believer in traffic club 


activities. At the convention, he 
says, there is always something to 
be learned during the sessions—even 
for seasoned traffic men. Then there 
ste, eater is the pleasure of meeting old friends 


Traffi j 
raffic Manager from distant parts. 


Perhaps, at the convention, you had the 
opportunity of asking him for his opinion, 
or for information, on some of your traffic 
FOR problems. If you did not and want any 


FAST ‘ 
SERVICE information on transportation matters, 


PEO RIA-GATEWAY drop him a line. We'll guarantee that he 


PEORIA &PEKIN will give you the best information that he 


ry can—and it will be unbiased. 


For Fast Terminal Service 


ROUTE YOUR TRAFFIC 
Via PEORIA GATEWAY 


and 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company 
Peoria, Illinois 


Switching Service Between: 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. IMinois Central R. R. New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 

Alton R. R. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Illinois Terminal R. R. Co, Pennsylvania Railroad 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Inland Waterways Corporation Peoria Terminal Railroad 

Chicago & North Western Ry. Cosa Cin., Chi. & y Louis Ry. Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
(Peoria & Eastern 
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Our Platform 


A revised system of transportation regulation based 
on modern competitive conditions, instead of patchwork 
amendment of the old law to make it apply to new trans- 
port agencies; less, instead of more, government control. 
Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and unbiased 
investigation as to whether commercial motor vehicles are 
paying their fair share of the cost of highways used by 
them in their business, and a uniform application of the 
principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for the 
use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 
Equalization of regulation and treatment of the vari- 
ous agencies of transport and jurisdiction over all of them 
by the same body or coordinated bodies. 

Realization by railroads that they must do something 
by way of group operating economies to help themselves 
in their depressed condition, and cooperation by shippers 
in such economies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for shippers, 
but a rate level high enough to give the transport agencies 
the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public policy. 
A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





TRAFFIC WORLD INDEX 


HE index for the six months volume of THE TRAF- 
FIC WORLD, January-June, 1939, will be mailed to 
subscribers with the July 8 number of the publication. 
It should be preserved and bound with copies of the 
magazine for future reference. 


SPECIAL FREE DISTRIBUTION 
S IS our custom, a special free distribution to mem- 
bers of traffic clubs who are not subscribers is 
being made of this July 1 number of THE TRAFFIC 
Wor.LD, containing a full report of the convention of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America held in San 
Francisco this week. 


We do this, as we always explain, partly, of course, 
to advertise our publication and partly to arouse the 
interest of the kind of men and women who belong to 
traffic clubs in the things that are going on in their 
field about which they ought to keep informed and 
in which they ought to have a part. 

To help defray the expense of the increased size 
of the magazine carrying this report and of the free 
distribution, we solicited additional advertising. To the 
extent to which advertisers have responded, we con- 
gratulate them, not only on their willingness to assist 
in the enterprise, but on their ability to perceive a 
bargain for themselves. 


SELLING RAILROAD TICKETS 


AILROAD men like suggestions from their cus- 
tomers as to their methods of selling passenger 
transportation—at least, it would seem so from the fact 
that, at their annual western get-together sales meet- 
ing in Chicago last May, the speaker was an outsider 
who had made a study of over-the-counter methods of 
selling tickets and the 900 men present listened with 
attention and appreciation, with no sign of resentment, 
when he gave them low marks on some phases of their 
work. So we venture one, exceedingly limited in scope 
and simple of consideration. 

The service offered by the speedy extra fare 
streamliners to the coast is of little value to the busi- 
ness man, though it is supposed to be for persons who 
are in a hurry, than whom there are no whomer than 
business men. Such a person usually decides only a few 
days ahead of time when he wishes to go. He asks for 
a reservation for a certain day and train and is met 
with the reply—not always regretful, either, but often 
jubilant—that the accommodations on that train are 
all reserved two or three months ahead. He is told that 
probably there will be cancellations so that he can be 
taken care of, but that is not good enough for him. He 
must know. So he makes other arrangements, and is 
often resentful. 


Why not a charge for a reservation on one of 
these trains? It would prevent the practice of making 
a reservation far ahead of time on the chance that one 
will be going at that time, but with the knowledge that 
one may cancel if plans are changed. And why not, at 
least, be extremely apologetic when an application is 
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made by a prospective customer for permission to buy 
the most expensive accommodations the road has to 
sell, when the stock is exhausted? Further, if there is 
such a demand, why not more of these trains? 


ANOTHER TRANSPORT STUDY 


ITH all the studying of the transportation prob- 
lem that has been going on in the last six years, 
and the making of recommendations for legislation, 
Chairman Bland, of the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries, proposes another investigation 
by a special transportation committee of the House. 
In the emergency railroad transportation act of 
1933 the Federal Coordinator of Transportation was 
directed to make an investigation to determine means 
for improving transportation conditions and to make 
recommendations. Commissioner Eastman, the Co- 
ordinator, submitted several reports, with recommen- 
dations, as the result of his work along this line. 


Among the principal recommendations made were 
those calling for a reorganized Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a coordinator of transportation, and com- 
prehensive regulation of water and highway carriers 
in interstate and foreign commerce by the Commission. 
In 1935 Congress passed the motor carrier act but 
there was no effort made to consider as a whole the 
recommendations of the Coordinator with a view to 
doing a real legislative job with respect to transpor- 
tation. 


Whether or not the recommendations of the Co- 
ordinator as a whole should have been made law, the 
point is that they could have been made the basis for 
comprehensive treatment of the problem at a time 
when such action was highly desirable. A correct 
national transportation policy could have been worked 
out. Railroad business began to pick up and the urge 
to do something died. Then came the so-called “reces- 
sion” and another “crisis” in the transportation field 
developed, with the President, early in 1938, inviting 
Commissioners Splawn (chairman of the Commission 
at the time), Eastman, and Mahaffie “somewhat hur- 
riedly and informally”—as the President put it in his 
message to Congress April 11 of that year—to present 
recommendations relating “to this serious situation.” 
The Commission committee reported, but nothing was 
done by Congress. In September of 1938 the President 
appointed his committee of six, composed of three rail- 
road executives and three railroad labor leaders, to 
submit recommendations on the general transportation 
situation, with a view to having remedial legislation 
enacted. That committee reported and its recommen- 
dations were embodied in proposed legislation. The 
Senate, in S. 2009, approved some but not by any 
means all the recommendations made by the commit- 
tee. The principal one was that providing for regulation 
of water carriers. A separate measure providing for 
creation of a railroad reorganization court and drastic 
cuts in capitalization of reorganized properties was 
passed by the Senate. The committee of six recom- 
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mended creation of a reorganization court. These 
measures are now being considered by the House. 

In addition to the studies mentioned there have 
been investigations and reports by non-governmental 
bodies. If a subject ever was thoroughly explored it 
has been the transportation problem. Yet, thus far, 
comprehensive treatment by Congress has not mate- 
rialized. 

Further study of the problem by a government 
board is provided for in S. 2009 and it is expected sim- 
ilar provisions will be before the House. There is no 
need for adoption of such a resolution as that offered 
by Chairman Bland. What is necessary is enactment 
of legislation by Congress designed to meet the prob- 
lem, and not “further investigation.” 


One of the difficulties in the situation has been the 
disinclination of President Roosevelt to make specific 
recommendations or back up effectively recommenda- 
tions of others. He had the report of his committee 
of six transmitted to the chairmen of the interstate 
commerce committees for their consideration. There 
was no letter of transmittal urging legislation. The 
committee of six recommended regulation of water 
carriers by the Commission. Now comes Secretary 
of War Woodring and opposes such regulation. This 
is clearly evidence of lack of policy with respect to 
transportation so far as the President is concerned, 
and contributes further to the confusion that has pre- 
vented constructive, comprehensive action by Congress. 


COTTONSEED TRANSIT AT QUANAH 


Without saying why it was appealing to a federal court 
in New Jersey, the Quanah, Acme & Pacific, a Texas railroad, 
has asked the federal court for the district of New Jersey to 
annul the order of the Commission in I. and S. No. 4530, 
transit on cottonseed at Quanah, Tex., on the ground, among 
others, that that order unlawfully interferes with its mana- 
gerial judgment and its right to establish lawful and com- 
petitive rates to encourage and induce the movement of traffic 
via its line. Another ground for asking for an injunction is 
that the Commission’s condemnation of tariffs proposing to 
establish a transit arrangement on cottonseed and its products 
at Quanah, Tex., would deprive it of its property rights (see 
Traffic World, April 29, p. 949). 

A reason for appeal to the federal court in New Jersey is 
suggested by the declaration in the application for injunctive 
relief that the Southern Cotton Oil Co., a corporation of New 
Jersey, appeared at the hearing as a complainant against the 
tariff filed by the Quanah. According to the railroad, it sought 
by its tariffs to establish a system of rates, rules, and regu- 
lations under which cottonseed traffic would move from sta- 
tions on its lines and from stations on other railroads to 
Quanah, at which point the cottonseed would be milled and 
made into products for shipment to final destinations. In ex- 
planation of the tariffs, the railroad said, a large part of the 
cottonseed traffic which had moved over the Quanah Railroad 
had been moving in recent years to that point by motor truck. 
The purpose of the transit tariffs, the railroad said, was to 
establish an arrangement by which it would be enabled to 
recapture, if possible, some of the cottonseed traffic which it 
at one time handled, but which was now moving to the mill 
at Quanah by truck. It said its transit tariff was indis- 
tinguishable from transit tariffs of other railroads. 


N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION 


Transportation problems will be considered by the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners on the 
second day of its three-day annual convention to be held at 
the Olympic Hotel in Seattle, Wash., August 22, 23 and 24, 
according to the convention program which has been arranged 
by the executive committee. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





A federal grand jury in the south- 
ern district of New York, according to 
the Department of Justice, will shortly 
begin an inquiry into the control of 
trade associations by management 
engineering companies. This, says the 
department, is a comparatively new use of trade association 
machinery. 

The general arraignment is that the management engi- 
neering companies, at the behest of leaders in a trade, get 
into the associations and so control them that price-fixing 
and other nefarious things are done by the leaders back of 
the companies, resulting in industry control by small cliques. 

Competition, the government says when it is working that 
side of the street, must be active and there must be no control 
of prices or practices, even to avoid wrecks. 

Meanwhile the Commission will continue making minimum 
rate orders to prevent competition by price cutting—that is, 
in the making of rates. The Department of Justice, it was 
admitted less than two months ago, was looking into com- 
binations among railroads, on account of the resolve of the 
Association of American Railroads to make no joint rates with 
trucks that would result in the invasion of the territory of 
another railroad. The word from that branch of the govern- 
ment is that the scrutiny, with possible action under the anti- 
trust law, is still going on. 


Government Still 
Working Both Sides 
of the Street 





Marion M. Caskie, who yesterday 
ceased to be chairman of the Commis- 
sion, being succeeded by Joseph B. 
Eastman, is a good looking young 
man. But in competition with Queen 
Elizabeth of Great Britain, et cetera, 
or even with King George, for popular and newspaper notice, 
he has no rank at all. No one knows that better than the man 
who, largely, by his own effort, cut off his official head in the 
middle of the term for which he was elected. 


The day the king and queen arrived in Washington the 
Commission announced its own reorganization along functional 
lines and the making of Eastman, the man who comes nearer 
telling Congress what it should do in the passing of transporta- 
tion legislation than any man on the Commission, chairman 
for three years from today (See Traffic World June 10, p. 1299). 

All of which is by way of introduction for the statement 
that, in various parts of the country, the reorganization is 
being represented as the outcome of a cat and dog fight in 
the Commission that culminated in the loss of his head by 
Marion Caskie. 


Had not the king and queen come to town the day the 
Commission made the announcement of its reorganization, the 
newspapers of the country, it is believed, would have published 
an account of the action adequately telling of what had been 
done. But, in the competition between the story of the arrival 
of the most distinguished members of the Windsor family 
and the news from the Commission, the reorganization “story” 
got lost. There was no room, so the average news editor seemed 
to figure, for anything about the body that regulates the 
twenty-eight or thirty billion dollar transportation industry. 

After the “captains and the kings” had departed, reports 
were printed. Some writers appeared to have made an effort 
to make them worth publishing by suggesting there had been 
great squabbling. Instead of Caskie having, figuratively, been 
given a kick, the fact is that he largely promoted the change 
that cut his own term of office in half. The committee that 
made the study resulting in action was composed of Commis- 
sioner Aitchison, the senior member, Commissioners Mahaffie 
and Rogers. Aitchison is the author of section 17, under which 
the changes were made. Secretary Bartel’s notice said the work 
was done by that committee “in conjunction with’ Marion 
M. Caskie, then chairman. 

It is well understood, among those interested in the mat- 
ter, that Caskie was the optimistic member. He thought the 
Commission could reorganize itself. Commissioner Eastman, 
by recommending legislation for reorganization, it might be 
suggested, had shown himself pessimistic on that point. Caskie 
was so impressed with the idea that the chairmanship should 


As a Purge, Decapi- 
tation of Chairman 
Caskie a Flop 
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not rotate that his thought was to go back to the practice, 
abolished in 1911, of electing a chairman to serve until the 
Commission decided to make a change. Commissioner All- 
dredge, the baby member, it is understood, voted against the 
change. 

Commissioners Lee and Rogers disagreed with their col- 
leagues in the reorganization that, in the eyes of many, means 
the ultimate extinction of division 5, almost, as a separate 
body for the regulation of the motor branch of the transporta- 
tion industry. Many thought, when division 5 was set up as 
the body to have charge of motor work, it was poor administra- 
tion. Lapse of time has not made them change their view. 
Its setting up was deemed necessary, it is believed, to soothe 
leaders in the motor industry who held the cockeyed idea that 
there. could be a permanent line between rates made by rail- 
roads and rates made by motor carriers. They have had to 
learn that a rate is a rate no matter by what agency it may 
be made and that it should be handled in its regular order by 
one body taking, in its stride, whatever rate comes along in the 
stream of rates needing attention. 

Chairman Eastman, having served on division 5 while it 
was in effect a separate Commission, will not have to go to 
school before taking up any case in which there may be a 
conflict solely between trucks on one side and railroads on 
the other—which, it might be suggested, is almost as rare as a 
case in which the railroads are all on one side and shippers 
on the other. Rate quarrels do not divide on such a line more 
than once in a blue moon. 

How long it will take for some of the public to get rid of 
the idea that Marion Caskie was “purged” out of his place as 
chairman may be guessed from the fact that some men still 
hold the thought that in rate cases all the railroads are on one 
side and all the shippers on the other. 





It may be jarring to suggest 
that the time is coming when the 
country will be faced by the ques- 
tion whether it will be served by 
private or public carriers of freight 
on its highways and improved 
waterways. In the British empire Union of South Africa, the 
authorities have gone so far in their efforts to curb the private 
carrier as to forbid the use of motor vehicles for carrying 
certain freight from the ports into the interior. 

Practically all the investigation and suspension proceedings 
the Commission is inaugurating these days cover proposals to 
reduce rates. The power to suspend, granted the Commission 
in 1910, was given with the idea that the public needed pro- 
tection from increases in rates. In those days, a railroad could 
reduce rates practically at will on short notice. Reduced rates 
were thought to be in the public interest. 

Now there is so much question as to the value of rate 
reduction that, as before observed, practically all suspensions 
are of proposed reduced rates. In the week ended June 24, 
fourteen out of sixteen suspensions were of proposed reduced 
rates. In the week before five out of eight, and in the week 
ended June 10 eight out of nine orders covered proposed re- 
duced rates. 


In how many of the cases mentioned the private carrier, 
whether contract or shipper-owned and operated, caused the 
situation that constrained the proposing carriers to cut rates 
could not be said without a close analysis of the protests. In a 
number of them the doings of private carriers are mentioned. 

The idea that Congress might do something about the 
private carrier at first blush may seem preposterous. More 
than one traffic man, not to mention traffic practitioner, has 
been forced to the conclusion that the private carrier is the 
disturbing element in interstate and foreign commerce. It 
makes the ceiling of rates for motor common carriers and 
railroad common carriers even as the family automobile makes 
the ceiling for passenger fares. 


Any one who will take the trouble to read the opinion 
of Chief Justice Marshall in Gibbons vs. Ogden will be per- 
suaded there is nothing that affects commerce among the states 
or with foreign nations that cannot be regulated under the 
commerce clause. Inasmuch as that is the first case that 
definitely brought forward that clause, the Chief Justice treated 
it exhaustively. The power of Congress is plenary, even to 
the extent of the federal government controlling state roads 
that connect with roads leading from one state to another fully 
and completely as soon as it desires to act under that clause. 
Only until it does so desire do the states have control. That 
state’s exercise control over the size of trucks and speed is due 
to the fact that Congress has not definitely acted so as to 
persuade the Commission that it must rule in such matters. 

The private carrier, however, in the view of a good many 
men, may force legislation not now dreamed of by most of 
those that have contact with regulatory work. The popular 
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notion that an American citizen who has money with which to 
buy a truck can carry his own property without “interference 
from Washington,” many believe, may have to be shattered 
when the private carrier becomes such a challenge to public 
carriage that something must be done about it. 

What has happened to the man who in Europe has been 
hauling his own freight in his own vehicle was indicated in 
the address made by Commissioner Miller at the meeting of 
engineers at Johnsonburg, N. J., this week, printed elsewhere 
in this issue.—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended June 24 totaled 
642,987 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was an increase of 84,199 cars or 15.1 per cent 
above the corresponding week in 1938, a decrease of 126,958 
cars or 16.5 per cent below the same week in 1937, and an 
increase of 5,114 cars or eight-tenths of one per cent above 
the preceding week. 

All districts, except the Southwestern, reported increases 
compared with the corresponding week in 1938. All districts 
_— decreases compared with the corresponding week in 
1937. 


1939 1938 1937 

RR SORBED son ciinins cinvces 2,302,464 2,256,717 2,714,449 
eer 2,297,388 2,155,536 2,763,457 
TO RR ee 2,390,412 2,222,939 2,986,166 
EE ae ere 2,832,248 2,649,960 3,712,906 
NN — ere 2,371,893 2,185,822 3,098,632 
Week ended June 3 .........ccce00- 567,732 502,617 688,987 
Week ended June 10 ............... 634,597 553,854 750,500 
Week ended June 17 ............... 637,873 555,519 752,787 
Week ended June 24 ............... 642,987 558,788 769,945 

Ee ey ern ees 14,677,594 13,641,752 18,237,829 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended June 
24 and for the corresponding period last year was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,892 and 5,983; live 
stock, 982 and 1,024; coal, 19,948 and 21,657; coke, 1,475 and 1,286; 
forest products, 1,564 and 2,127; ore, 3,178 and 1,877; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 38,883 and 36,977; miscellaneous, 59,675 and 47,493; total, 1939, 
131,597; 1938, 118,424; 1937, 155,641. 


Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,231 and 3,081; live 
stock, 659 and 789; coal, 25,319 and 21,678; coke, 2,263 and 1,365; forest 
products, 604 and 941; ore, 7,468 and 3,899; merchandise, L. C. L., 
26,505 and 24,260; miscellaneous, 54,550 and 43,925; total, 1939, 120,599; 
1938, 99,938; 1937, 157,736. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 242 and 227; live 
stock, 133 and 127; coal, 34,133 and 23,687; coke, 428 and 325; forest 
products, 510 and 300; ore, 460 and 619; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,448 
and 5,166; miscellaneous, 5,885 and 4,965; total, 1939, 47,239; 1938, 
35,416; 1937, 47,843. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,011 and 2,299; live 
stock, 1,136 and 1,184; coal, 12,998 and 10,113; coke, 292 and 290; forest 
products, 9,256 and 6,925; ore, 1,013 and 383; merchandise, L. C. L., 
26,533 and 25,524; miscellaneous, 37,443 and 33,280; total, 1939, 90,682; 
1938, 79,998; 1937, 101,269. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,518 and 7,344; 
live stock, 2,505 and 2,363; coal, 3,303 and 2,903; coke, 1,127 and 596; 
forest products, 8,411 and 7,116; ore, 23,960 and 12,804; merchandise, 


L. C. L., 19,256 and 18,930; miscellaneous, 31,144 and 26,156; total, 
1939, 97,224; 1938, 78,212; 1937, 131,279. 
Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 20,556 and 


16,494; live stock, 3,636 and 3,654; coal, 3,956 and 4,955; coke, 194 and 
148; forest products, 6,670 and 6,125; ore, 5,105 and 2,899; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 24,511 and 23,814; miscellaneous, 44,794 and 42,177; total, 
1939, 109,422; 1938, 100,266; 1937, 120,043. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,542 and 6,557; 
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714 and 10,795; miscellaneous, 21,600 and 22,585; total, 1939, 46,224: 
1938, 46,534; 1937, 56,134. 


EXPORT TARIFF COOPERATION 


The Central Freight Association, Trunk Line Association, 
New England Freight Association and rail carriers serving the 
Gulf ports have entered into a joint working agreement cover- 
ing rates, rules and regulations to be applicable on export and 
import traffic moving through the Gulf of Mexico, United States 
and Canadian Atlantic ocean ports. This arrangement provides 
for interchange of circulars, proposals, dockets, proceedings and 
other documents issued by the associations or their commit- 
tees. The agreement provides that if any of the rail groups 
enters an objection to a proposed change in rates, rules or 
regulations, such objection will serve to suspend automatically 
action thereon until an opportunity is offered for exchange of 
views. 

Automatic suspension will be contingent on the following: 


(1) Saifi objections or suggestions state definitely (in full detail) 
the reasons for same. 


(2) The period of suspension is not to exceed 15 days beyond 
the time limit of the original proposal for said changes or a like period 
if the proposal contains no time limit. 

(3) Joint conference, if desired, will be held in Chicago within the 
period of suspension noted in paragraph 2. 

(4) Objections, or other suggestions, must be based on reasons 
other than disputes with respect to, or controversial interpretations of 


the Knott-Todd award or the decision of the Commission in I. and 
S. 3718. 


_ Periodical meetings are provided for, at which considera- 
tion will be given to matters of joint interest other than pro- 
posed changes in rules, rates, or regulations. These meetings 
will be arranged in the following manner: 


(1) Where one or more associations make request therefor and/or 
if and when, in the judgment of the respective chairman, there are 
subjects of sufficient importance to justify a meeting. 

(2) Meeting will be held not more than 45 days from the date of 


the request for tne meeting, the time and place to be arranged by the 
chairman. 


(3) The chairman of each association will send to the others a list 
of the subjects it desires to have discussed and with respect to each 


subject will outline in complete detail pertinent information for the 
consideration of the meeting. 


(4) A docket of the subjects to be considered will be prepared and 
distributed not less than 10 days in advance by the secretary of the 
Southern Ports Foreign Freight Committee, who will also prepare a 
record of the proceedings of the meeting. 


It is provided in the agreement that in all instances where 
the basis of procedure fails to produce a harmonizing of views 
of the rail groups, the association that originated the proposal 
or docket may proceed to take appropriate action to make its 
proposal effective. The other rail groups will have the right 
to file requests for suspension. The agreement provides finally 
that nothing contained therein is intended to interfere in any 
way with separate independent approval or disapproval of the 
respective executive officers of the lines who are members of 
the associations, parties thereto, it being understood that each 
line reserves to itself the right to take separate and independ- 
ent action with respect to any matter referred to in the agree- 
ment. 


—. 


JONES HEADS LOAN AGENCY 


President Roosevelt has nominated Jesse H. Jones, chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as head of 
the new federal loan agency with which the RFC will be 





live stock, 1,221 and 1,441; coal, 1,292 and 1,681; coke, 85 and 88; forest consolidated. He will be federal loan administrator. The 
products, 3,537 and 3,097; ore, 233 and 290; merchandise, L. C. L., 10,- Senate confirmed the nomination. 
Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, June 24 
Grain and Live Forest Mdse. 
grain prod. stock Coal Coke products Ore L.C.L. Miscellaneous Total 
1939 46,992 10,272 100,949 5,864 30,552 41,417 151,850 255,091 642,987 
OR os 5 he ain 1938 41,985 10,582 86,674 4,098 26,631 2? T71 145,466 220,581 558, 788 
| 1937 40,899 12,403 113,537 9,570 39,567 74,370 166,772 312,827 769,945 
Preceding week June 17.......... 1939 38,821 9,457 100,972 5,809 30,550 49,696 152,502 259,066 637,873 
Per cent increase over ............ 1938 11.9 16.5 43.1 14.7 81.9 4.4 15.6 15.1 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1938 2.9 
Per cent increase over ........... 1937 14.9 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1937 17.2 11.1 38.7 22.8 44.3 8.9 18.5 16.5 
1939 815,846 286,882 2,563,210 159,169 685,513 444,574 3,726,519 5,995,881 14,677,594 
Cumulative 25 weeks to June as | 1938 834,234 299,584 2,406,726 121,734 646,964 276,729 3,674,089 5,381,692 13,641,752 
| 1937 721,509 308,314 3,434,234 274,663 912,251 904,365 4,157,519 7,524,974 18,237,829 
Per cent increase over ............ 1938 6.5 30.8 6.0 60.7 1.4 11.4 7.6 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1938 a2 4.2 
Per cent increase over ........... 1937 13.1 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1937 7.0 25.4 42.0 24.9 50.8 10.4 20.3 19.5 


Per cent to 15 year average, 80.1. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





CARBON BLACK RATE REVISION 


ASED on a finding of unreasonableness for the future, the 

Commission, by division 2, in No. 27843, National Gas Prod- 
ucts Association vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al., has 
prescribed lower rates on compressed carbon black from points 
in Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and Wyoming to destinations 
in official territory and contiguous points, effective not later 
than September 7. Rates on uncompressed carbon black, car- 
loads, from points in the states mentioned to the destination 
territory indicated were found not unreasonable. 

The complaint alleged that the rates were unreasonable. 
The complainant, according to the report, pointed to a substan- 
tial increase in loading and reduction in value since the present 
rates were established and the heavy volume and regularity of 
movement as justification for a reduction in rates, particularly 
on compressed carbon black. For movement in box cars, com- 
plainant, said the report, suggested as a reasonable basis on 
compressed carbon black, in straight carloads, 27.5 per cent 
of first class, minimum 50,000 pounds and on uncompressed 
or mixed shipments 30 per cent minimum 36,000 pounds. Rates 
on the 27.5 per cent basis were also sought on shipments in 
tank cars but no change was sought in the present minimum 
of 60,000 pounds. 

Reparation was sought by the complaint but on argument, 
the report said, complainant withdrew its prayer for reparation 
except on shipments moving on and after March 8, 1938, on 
which reparation was sought to the extent of the increase 
authorized on that date, and its request for rates and minimum 
weights in connection with mixed shipments. 

In 1937 the production of carbon black amounted to 467,- 
736,000 pounds. The rubber industry uses much carbon black 
and receives it in compressed form. In the report the terms 
“uncompressed” and “compressed” were used to distinguish 
between carbon black rated fourth class and that rated fifth 
class in the Western Classification. 


The Commission said the lack of competition with carbon 
black in the rubber industry, the value of the commodity, the 
character of equipment necessary for its transportation, and 
the large return empty movement, justified rates higher than 
those sought by complainant. The bulk of the movement, it 
said, had been over all-rail routes and there was good reason 
for belief that the traffic would continue to move all-rail under 
the present rates. The rates here assailed, it said, had not 
retarded the free movement of carbon black, the production of 
which in 1936 was almost eight times that of 1919. In fact, 
said the report, in recent years the demand for carbon black 
had exceeded production. The unfavorable financial condition 
of the railroads and their need for additional revenue, the 
report said, was well known and needed no recapitulation here. 

The Commission found the rates on compressed carbon not 
unreasonable in the past but unreasonable for the future from 
points in the Amarillo, Tex., group to the extent they might 
exceed rates shown in an appendix, not reproduced herein, and 
from the origin points in Louisiana, Oklahoma and Wyoming to 
the extent that they might exceed rates which bore the same 
differential relation to the rates from the Amarillo group which 
existed under the adjustment of the rates on the date of the 
report. 

Rates shown in the appendix from points in the Amarillo 
group are: 76 cents to St. Louis; 85 cents to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee; 93 cents to Cincinnati; 98 cents to Akron; $1.03 to 
Pittsburgh; $1.04 to Charleston, W. Va.; $1.08 to Cumberland, 
Md.; $1.20 to New York; $1.22 to Coney Island, and $1.25 to 
Boston, Mass., and Woodbine, N. J. These rates are to apply 
on minima of 40,000 pounds in cars 40 feet * inches and 
less in length, and 70,000 pounds in cars over 50 feet 8 inches 
in length, with graduated minima for other sizes. 


PETROLEUM IN CHICAGO DISTRICT 


The Commission in twelfth supplemental report on further 
hearing in No. 19610, switching rates in Chicago district, has 
authorized the railroads, for one year, to reduce their rates on 
gasoline and other petroleum products within the Chicago 
Switching district and from that district to Chicago Heights, 
Ill., to meet motor truck competition. The report also embraces 
No. 24950, Acme Steel Co. et al. vs. A. T. and S. F. et al. The 
reduction amounts to $4.50 a car on a minimum of 60,000 
pounds. Commissioners Rogers and Alldredge dissented. 


Railroads in the Chicago switching district, according to 
the supplemental report in No. 19610, had been losing to the 
trucks a considerable amount of traffic in petroleum products. 
It was their hope that reduced rates proposed by them would 
not only retain the traffic now handled but would recover some 
of their former tonnage. Petroleum products are hauled in the 
Chicago switching district and between that district and Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., on switching rates. 

The railroads asked authority to establish for one and 
two-line hauls, respectively, rates of 2.5 and 3 cents to apply 
on both interstate and intrastate movements of gasoline, 
naphtha, petroleum refined oil (kerosene), and fuel oil distil- 
late not suitable for illuminating purposes in tank cars, within 
the switching district, and for two and three-or-more line hauls, 
respectively, rates of 3 and 3.75 cents to apply on like traffic 
from that district to Chicago Heights. Under the proposal the 
rates for the three or more line hauls within the district and 
for single line hauls from the district to Chicago Heights 
remained at 4.5 and 3.25 cents each. From Chicago Heights 
to the district there is to be no change in the present rates 
of 3.25, 3.75 and 4.5 cents for the various hauls. 

Commissioner Rogers said he was unable to approve the 
report because the petitioning rail carriers failed to show 
whether the competing motor carriers were common, contract, 
or private carriers. Their rates and other essential facts con- 
cerning truck competition on which the rail carriers relied to 
justify the relief, he said, were not shown. These facts, he 
added, were needed to enable the Commission to determine 
whether it could or should correct the competitive situation 
through the exercise of authority to fix motor carrier rates 
rather than permitting reductions in the rates of the rail car- 
riers. Now that “we have authority to fix minimum rates for 
common and contract motor carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce it is no longer Sufficient merely to allege ‘truck 
competition’ as a reason for reducing rail rates,” said he. 

Commissioner Alldredge expressed the opinion that the 
Commission should not modify carefully considered findings 
such as in this case on the basis of generalities of the sort 
he had quoted. Moreover, said he, the evidence strongly indi- 
cated that if the reductions were made as proposed undue 
prejudice would result to an oil refinery at Romeo, IIl., if not 
also to others. 

The petroleum division of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., the petroleum haulers division of the Central 
Motor Freight Association, Inc., and the Globe Oil & Refining 
Co. opposed reductions. The report results in modification of 
the findings and orders in the prior reports, 177 I. C. C. 669, 
and 195 I. C. C. 89. 


HEATING APPARATUS IN W. T. L. AREA 


Asserting that its finding was without prejudice to the 
filing or new schedules extending the proposed reduction to 
include Kansas and Oklahoma, the Commission, by division 4, 
in I. and S. 4597, heating apparatus between W. T. L. points, 
has found not justified a proposal of western trunk line rail- 
roads to establish reduced less than carload rates, made 60 per 
cent of first class, on heating apparatus, consisting of boilers, 
furnaces and castings, and radiators throughout the territory 
mentioned. Operation of the schedules was suspended until 
October 1. 

The proposal, by exceptions to the western classification, 
was to apply throughout the territory mentioned except from, 
to or between points in Kansas south of the line of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe commencing with the Kansas-Colorado 
line through Dodge City, Hutchinson, Emporia, and Ottawa, 
Kan., thence the line of the Missouri Pacific to Paola, Kan., 
thence the line of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas to the Missouri 
state line. It was further limited so as not to apply from, 
to or between points in southern Missouri south of the territory 
through which the direct lines from St. Louis, Mo., to Kansas 
City, Mo., operate, or via routes through the eliminated terri- 
tory. The line selected by respondents as the limits within 
which the proposed reductions were to apply, the report said, 
marked the most southernly of the several routes operating 
between the eastern boundary of western trunk line terri- 
tory and Colorado common points. For hauls between points 
north and south of that line, also for like service south 
thereof, the report said, the governing class rates, ranging 
from third class to double first class, would be continued. The 
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report pointed out that in western classification second class 
= third class were 85 and 70 per cent, respectively, of first 
class. 

So as to avoid fourth section departures near the border 
points of official classification and western trunk line terri- 
tories, the report said, the proposal included, as a routine mat- 
ter, minimum rates between official territory east of the In- 
diana-Illinois state line and western trunk line territory. Those 
rates, which were to prevent an interterritorial rate from being 
lower than the intraterritorial rate to an intermediate border 
point, the report said, were also suspended, as they were part 
of respondents’ proposal although no controversy was here 
raised with respect thereto. 

The proposal was to meet motor truck competition, said 
the report, pointing out that railroads in official territory were 
compelled to establish rates on heating apparatus made 60 per 
cent of first class for that reason, which basis was now gen- 
erally maintained throughout that territory. The report said 
that protest from shipping interests at Wichita, Kan., rested 
on the disadvantage they believed they would suffer unless 
the proposed reductions included them. Protestants, dealers 
in heating apparatus at Wichita, procured their products from 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, and elsewhere, and, in com- 
petition with dealers at Topeka, Emporia, Salina, McPherson, 
Hutchinson, and Dodge City, Kan., all on or north of the line 
marking the southern limits of respondents’ proposed reduc- 
tions, supplied the trade in western trunk line territory north 
of that line, said the report, adding that they argued that if 
they were denied the reductions they would either lose the 
business or their profits would shrink to an injurious degree 
measured by the difference between the 60 per cent basis avail- 
able to their competitors and the higher class rates accorded 
them. 

Respondents, the report said, expressed willingness to 
include Wichita in the proposed adjustment, but believed them- 
selves restrained by findings numbered 3, 4, and 27 in the 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, 347, 350, 
405, and subsequent findings. Those findings, so as to avoid 
undue prejudice and preference between Oklahoma and Kansas, 
on traffic generally from and to defined territories, the report 
said, required equality in the rate level and progression from 
and to points in both states. It pointed out that later those find- 
ings were modified but that Wichita was not included in that 
modification because of objection by shipping interests. 

The Commission said that rail carriers serving Wichita, 
which included three of the principal system lines operating 
in the southwest through Oklahoma, encountered motor truck 
competition on practically the same basis as the rail lines 
operating north of two lines in western trunk line territory. 
The southwestern rail lines serving Oklahoma, it said, joined 
respondents in the view that the evidence justified a modifica- 
tion of findings 3, 4 and 27, in connection with the approval of 
the suspended schedules, and “should we choose to take that 
action they ‘not only have no objection, but will be happy to 
extend the adjustment accordingly.’” The inference thus left, 
said the Commission, was that that willingness included exten- 
sion of the proposed reduction sufficiently far south to avoid 
undue prejudice and preference as between Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas within the meaning of findings 3, 4 and 27, in relation to 
the particular traffic under consideration. There was no occa- 
sion, on this record, it said, for further modification of those 
findings. 


CAR SALE CONTRACT NOT A SECURITY 


A contract of sale under which a railroad obtains equip- 
ment, the debt not being evidenced by notes or such things, 
in the opinion of the Commission, expressed in Finance No. 
12416, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. conditional sale contract, 
is not a security within the meaning of section 20a (2) of the 
interstate commerce act. It therefore has dismissed the appli- 
cation of the Lehigh Valley for authority to execute a contract 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co. for the purchase of 500 fifty-ton 
double hopper coal cars at an estimated unit price of $2,250, 
or $1,125,000 for the lot. 


In so holding, the entire Commission overruled division 5. 
That division, in Washington Motor Coach Co., Inc., Stock, 5 
M. C. C. 524, said that an agreement by the applicant to pur- 
chase terminal property, providing for deferred payments 
totaling $20,000, was within the definition of “securities” in- 
cluded in section 20a (2). There was no dissent in this de- 
cision and all members of the Commission except Commissioner 
Aitchison participated in it. 

The question was as to the meaning of the words “other 
evidence of interest in or indebtedness of the carrier’ appear- 
ing in paragraph 2 of section 20a. Those words appear after 
words “it shall be unlawful for any carrier to issue any share 
of capital stock or any bond.” 
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In this decision the Commission construed the words as 
meaning “other similar’ evidences of indebtedness by apply- 
ing the lawyer rule of “ejusdem generis” for construing a 
statute. That rule, according to the report, is that where a 
statute enumerates several classes of things and immediately 
following and classed with such enumeration the clause em- 
bracing “other” things, the word “other” will generally be read 
as “other similar,” so that things therein comprised may be 
read as “ejusdem generis” with, and not of a quality different 
from, those specifically enumerated. It observed that seemed 
to be a rule of law of practically universal application. 

When the Lehigh Valley filed its application it also filed 
a motion to dismiss on the ground of no jurisdiction. The 
Commission agreed with the carrier and the dismissal was spe- 
cifically on the ground of no jurisdiction. The carrier, in sub- 
mitting that motion, made the point, among others, that if the 
opinion announced by division 5 was allowed to stand, a car- 
rier could not, without first having obtained authorization from 
the Commission, lawfully acquire equipment and materials for 
its maintenance unless it paid the full purchase price therefor 
at or prior to the time of delivery. 

In this transaction the Lehigh Valley was to obtain the 
cars from the manufacturer (not by the customary equipment 
trust certificate plan) by paying the seller, at monthly inter- 
vals, for cars delivered, at the rate of 70 cents a day for each 
car delivered until the transaction was liquidated, the interest 
on the deferred installments being at four per cent. The con- 
tract, according to the report, will be the only evidence of the 
transaction. 

The report cited cases in which the Commission, as early 
as 1921, had decided that conditional contracts of sale were 
not securities; also one in which it authorized execution of 
a lease and purchase contract as if it were a security, observ- 
ing with regard to it, however, that that decision had not 
been followed in subsequent proceedings. 

The Lehigh Valley presented its application and motion 
to dismiss, according to the report, primarily to have a de- 
cision on the point involved on account of doubt on the part 
of counsel for the Bethlehem Steel Co. caused by the decision 
of division 5, in the Washington Motor Coach Co. case, supra. 


Cc. C. C. CAMP ENROLLEES FARES 


With Commissioner Alldredge dissenting, the Commission, 
by division 3, in I. and S. No. 4595, excursion fares for CCC 
camp enrollees in the west, has found not justified a proposal 
of rail carriers to establish reduced round-trip excursion pas- 
senger fares for “indigent enrollees of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps traveling on furlough or leave at their own ex- 
pense,” in western territory. Schedules were filed to become 
effective March 1 but were suspended by the Commission, on 
its own motion, until October 1. 

The proposed fares, which were published for sale up to 
August 1, good for 30 days, according to the report, were for 
travel in coaches and were based on one-cent a mile, being 
lower than fares open to the public generally. Before procur- 
ing a ticket for enrollee, in accordance with the terms of the 
tariff, according to the report, must present an identification 
certificate from the officer in charge of the camp at which the 
enrollee was stationed, in which was specified the round trip 
ticket desired. 


In seeking to justify the proposed schedules the respondents 
contended that all enrollees of the corps, who were generally 
recruited from needy families, were “indigent” and while in 
the corps camps “inmates” of a “charitable” institution within 
the meaning of part I, section 1 (7) of the interstate commerce 
act, to whom free transportation might be given, and confer- 
ence ruling 208 (d) which related to reduced fares for such 
persons. Respondents pointed out that “ministers of religion” 
to whom the carriers were permitted under section 1 (7) of 
the act to issue free transportation were accorded fares lower 
than those open to the public generally, without tariff author- 
ity. The Commission said that section 1 (7) prohibited the 
carriers from giving “any interstate free ticket, free pass or 
free transportation for passengers” except to designated classes 
of persons. It said that in conference ruling 208 (d) which 
was adopted October 12, 1906, it was stated that “reduced 
rate or fare transportation may be granted to such persons 
as are specified in the law as those to whom free transporta- 
tion may be given.” 

The Commission called attention to the fact that all con- 
ference rulings were rescinded about 10 years ago. It said 
that while section 22 (1) provided that reduced rates might 
be given to municipal governments for the transportation of 
indigent persons there was no provision for reduced fares for 
inmates of charitable institutions or for reduced fares to be 
paid by indigent persons. 

e Commission said it was not necessary here to decide 
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whether the enrollees were indigent or inmates of a charitable 
institution for the reason that, even if they did come within 
one or both of those categories, the proposed fares were un- 
Jawful. 

Commissioner Alldredge said that in his opinion the sus- 
pended fares were sanctioned by section 1 (7) of the act 
and therefore should be found justified. 


MOTOR COMMUNICATION SERVICE 


A finding of unlawfulness as to proposed tariff rules, pub- 
lished in Alternate Agent A. C. Morris’ MF-I. C. C. 7, to 
become effective July 11, permitting carriers to transmit mes- 
sages by teletype, telegraph, telephone, or other means of com- 
munication, between specified points in Washington and Ore- 
gon, for, and without charge to shippers, subject to conditions 
that such messages refer to a shipment “to be shipped or 
which has been shipped over carrier’s line,” has been made 
by the Commission, division 5, in I. and S. M-511, teletype, 
telegraph and telephone service, Oregon and Washington. The 
rule mentioned was to be substituted for a like rule in that 
carriers’ tariff pertaining to the transmission of messages by 
teletype and affected common carrier participants between 
Spokane, Wash., on the one hand, and Portland, Ore., Seattle, 
or Tacoma, Wash., on the other. 

According to the report the suspended rule was opposed 
by North Pacific Coast Freight Bureau, tariff publishing agency 
for rail carriers in Oregon and Washington, by the Southern 
Pacific Co., and the Pacific Motor Trucking Co. The Wash- 
ington Department of Public Service, it said, intervened to 
explain its adoption of a similar rule in respect of Washington 
intrastate carriers. 


Rail carriers protestants, the report said, vigorously op- 
posed the rule on the ground that it afforded an indirect rebate 
to the shippers, an unfair competitive advantage, and a dis- 
crimination againt shippers located in other communities by 
virtue of the fact that its application was limited to movements 
between Spokane, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 

The proposed message service, the Commission said, was 
one that was not ordinarily made available to shippers by 
other transportation agencies, nor, indeed, by motor carriers 
generally. It would, it said, afford to this or that shipper 
service to which such shipper was not normally entitled, and 
which the carrier was at liberty to give or refuse at will, de- 
pending on its desire to favor a particular shipper, or shippers 
at a particular point, while discriminating against other ship- 
pers or localities. Such a result, it said, clearly would be in 
violation of section 216 (a) of the motor carrier act. 


NEW ENGLAND MOTOR RATES 


The Commission, by division 5, in Ex Parte MC 22, New 
England motor carrier rates, in a supplemental report, the 
seventh, has modified its minimum rate order as to class and 
commodity rates so as to bring the minimum rates therein 
prescribed to a level authorized by it in the Fifteen Per Cent 
Case, 1937-1938, 226 I. C. C. 41. The commodities on which the 
minimum rates are to be revised are shown in two appendices 
to its report, consisting of 145 long typewritten pages. 

In the original report in this case, 8 M. C. C. 287, the Com- 
mission said that it would be reasonable to increase the truck 
rates to the extent that the competitive rates were increased, 
and that the general low level of the truck rates provided 
further justification. 

Respondents generally, the Commission said, had not taken 
advantage of that opportunity because of the fear that if they 
increased their rates some of the common carriers by motor 
vehicle would continue to maintain the lower prescribed rates 
and thereby obtain a large share of all the traffic. The New 
England Motor Rate Conference, therefore, it said, had asked 
it to prescribe increases in a number of commodity rates to or 
above the competitive rail level. In some cases, the Commis- 
sion said the truck rates were differentially higher than the 
former rail rates, and that in those cases the Conference de- 
sired the prescription of truck rates bearing the same differen- 
tial relationship to the present rail rates. In other cases, it 
said, the increased rail rates were at or above the prescribed 
truck class rates or only slightly below them. In those in- 
stances, the Commission said, the conference asked that it 
require the cancelation of the truck commodity rate. 

The conference, according to the report, also asked that the 
Commission require the increase of a number of the prescribed 
commodity rates and the cancelation of a number of others. 
That proposal, the report said, was the result of investigations 
made by the conference wherein it was found that no traffic 
moved under many of the commodity rates originally proposed 
by it. The Commission was asked to require the cancelation of 
those rates. Further, said the report, the conference contended 
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that many other commodity rates were below a reasonably 
compensatory level, and asked that the Commission require 
some of them to be increased and others canceled. In some 
cases, the report said, the Commission was asked to effect the 
increases by increasing the minimum weights to which the 
commodity rates were subject. 

It was apparent, said the report, that unless the increased 
rates were prescribed, respondents, because of their apprehen- 
sions, would not bring many of their unduly low rates to a rea- 
sonable minimum level and thus forego the opportunity to 
obtain needed increased revenues. The Commission therefore 
granted the petitions respecting the rates carried in the ap- 
pendices. 

The commodities treated in the report are: Air compres- 
sors; automobile springs; building and roofing materials; boot 
and shoe factory supplies; canned goods; cigars; cordage, rope 
and twine; dairy products; dessert preparations; drums; dry 
ice; fruits and vegetables; gases and cylinders, greenhouses, 
knocked-down; groceries and grocery store supplies; ink; iron 
and steel articles; minimum charges to and from Maine points; 
paper and paper articles; petroleum products; rags; shoddy and 
related articles; tanks and boilers; addition of Wethersfield, 
Conn., to the list of points in Hartford county, Conn., to and 
from which these rates apply; wool and related articles; woolen 
piece goods and wool oil. 

The modified rates and changes are to be established on 
or before July 24 on not less than one day’s notice. 


G. T. & W. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 12083, Gulf, 
Texas & Western et al. abandonment, etc., has authorized 
abandonment by the carrier named of its entire line and aban- 
donment of operation thereof by the St. Louis-San Francisco 
& Texas, lessee, and abandonment by the latter of operation 
under trackage rights over the Weatherford, Mineral Wells & 
Northwestern between Salesville Junction and Mineral Wells, 
Tex. That part of the application for authority to abandon 
operation under trackage rights between Mineral Wells and 
Weatherford has been dismissed. The Commission found that 
the operation in question was not an operation under trackage 
rights, hence the dismissal. The line to be abandoned is 98.46 
miles long. 

In 1929 the St. Louis-San Francisco, which controls the 
St. Louis-San Francisco & Texas and the Ch icago, Rock Is- 
land & Gulf and others, presented a plan providing, among 
other things, for a new through and shorter route from connec- 
tions in Kansas, northern Texas, and western Oklahoma to 
Fort Worth and Dallas. The Commission, said the report, au- 
thorized the St. Louis-San Francisco to acquire control of the 
Gulf, Texas & Western by purchase of capital stock and the 
latter to least that company’s railroad, to construct a line 
southward from Vernon to Seymour, operate, under trackage 
rights, over the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf between Jacks- 
boro and Fort Worth, and operate, under trackage rights, from 
Quanah to a point on the proposed Vernon-Seymour line near 
Beaver Creek, about 35 miles, over a line concurrently author- 
ized to be constructed by the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf from 
Shamrock, through Quanah, to Beaver Creek. Accordingly the 
St. Louis-San Francisco & Texas, the report said, had ap- 
erated the Gulf, Texas & Western and over tracks of the 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern since July 1, 1930, 
but none of the construction mentioned nor other operations 
under trackage rights were undertaken. 


The salvage value of recoverable material was estimated 
at $177,821. Abandonment was opposed by local interests, by 
the state of Texas and the Texas Railroad Commission. The 
report said the territory was served by seven bus and twelve 
truck lines and that practically all cottonseed produced by 
gins along the line was transported to a mill at Seymour by 
truck and that cottoneed meal and cake moved outbound by 
the same means. The report said that at the argument it was 
represented by counsel for the applicant and counsel repre- 
sented the trustees of the Rock Island that negotiations were 
in progress with promising prospects of an agreement in the 
near future, for sale to the latter of the part of the Gulf, Texas 
& Western from Seymour to Jacksboro, about 75 miles. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Petroleum Products 


No. 28105, Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana vs. Abilene & 
Southern et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, refined 
petroleum products, asphalt and road oil, carloads, refineries 
in the New Orleans-Baton Rouge group to destinations in Okla- 
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homa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, not shown to be unreasonable. 


Perforated Steel Sheets 


No. 27801, Norwich Wire Works, Inc., vs. Boston & Maine 
et al. By the Commission. On reconsideration, finding in the 
original report, 229 I. C. C. 395, that a rate of 61 cents charged 
on nine less than carload shipments of perforated steel sheets 
between October 31, 1934, and August 29, 1936, Clinton, Mass., 
to Norwich, N. Y., was inapplicable, and awarding reparation, 
affirmed. Commissioners Lee, Mahaffie and Miller noted a 
dissent. 

Rates on Exhibits 

The Commission, Division 4, in I. and S. 4608, handling of 
exhibits for expositions and fairs, has found justified schedules 
of Western Trunk Line carriers proposing cancellation of rules 
governing handling of exhibits for exposition and fairs, also 
for educational purposes. But it has disapproved their pro- 
posal to continue those rules in a circular not filed with the 
Commssion and has admonished them that if the rules are 
continued they must be published in a tariff. The object of 
the proposal was to prevent land grant dedications by the 
government on exhibits shipped by it under the rule which, in 
effect, provides a round trip for the exhibits for the charge in 
one direction. 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


In MC F-796, Bowen Motor Coaches, purchase, B. E. Bar- 
ker and Pauline Hatzenbuehler, the Commission, by division 5, 
has authorized purchase by Bowen Motor Coaches, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., of operating rights of B. E. Barker and Pauline 
Hatzenbuehler, of Tyler, Tex., dba Ace Bus Co. 

In MC F-729, Mystic Motor Transportation Co., Inc., pur- 
chase, Daniel J. McGonagle, the Commission, by division 5, has 
authorized purchase by Mystic Motor Transportation Co., Inc., 
of Everett, Mass., of operating rights and property of Daniel 
J. McGonagle, of Medford, Mass. 

In MC F-753, Gay’s Express, Inc., purchase, Harley I. and 
Walter H. Ormsby, the Commission, by division 5, has author- 
ized purchase by Gay’s Express, Inc., of Bellows Falls, Vt., of 
operating rights and property of Harley I. and Walter H. 
Ormsby, of Rutland, Vt., dba Ormsby Motor Express. 

In MC F-802, Campbell Sixty Six Express, Inc., purchase, 
Hubert H. Middleton, embracing also MC F-803, Same, pur- 
chase, L. C. Kirkpatrick, the Commission, by division 5, has 
authorized purchase by Campbell Sixty Six Express, Inc., of 
Springfield, Mo., of operating rights and property of Hubert 
H. Middleton, of Lockwood, Mo., dba Muddleton Truck Lines, 
and L. C. Kirkpatrick, of Springfield, Mo., dba Kirkpatrick 
Truck Lines. 


OUTSTANDING ORDERS VACATION 


The Commission has issued “show cause” orders as to a 
number of old decisions, the maintenance part of which it is 
suggested, might well be vacated. It has set July 24 as the 
date on which those objecting to vacation shall show cause 
why the orders should not be vacated. Replies to any returns 
are to be filed not later than August 14. The dockets in which 
the Commission has issued show cause orders are as follows: 
Nos. 14498, 14831; 15476; 15610; 15710; 15966; 16160, 16369; 
16819; 17444; 17666; 17898; 17994; 17994, Sub. 1; 18089; 18159; 
18211; 18268; 18291; 18332; 18384; 18384, Sub. 1; 18492; 18641; 
18641, Sub. 1, 2 and 3; 18665; 18670; 18714; 18773; 18988; 19056; 
19082; 19082, Sub. 1; 19237; 19237, Sub. 1; 19276; 19282; 19286; 
19394; 19417; 19462; 19505; 19519; 19457; 19639; 19649 and 
19997. 

It has also issued “show cause” orders as to dockets Nos. 
15545; 16166; 16756; 16792; 16845; 16845, Sub. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6 and 7; 16905; 16939; 16988; 17020; 17082; 17361; 17606; 
17742; 17742, Sub. 1; 17839; 17857; 17902; 18018; 18018, Sub. 1; 
18158; 18207; 18361; 18420; 18420, Sub. 1; 18724; 18785; 18805; 
18826; 18969 19191; 19225; 19243; 19383; 19508; 19793; 19932; 
20017 and 20319. In these cases it has set July 25 as the date 
on which those who object to vacation shall show cause why 
the orders should not be vacated. Replies to any returns are 
to be filed not later than August 15. 

The Commission has also issued “show cause” orders as 
to dockets Nos. 11889; 13857; 15299, Sub. 1; 15786; 16522; 
16522, Sub. 1; 16670; 16670, Sub. 1 to 9 inclusive; 16733; 16790; 
16826; 17004; 17195; 17197; 17217; 17259; 17360; 17546; 17546, 
Sub. 2; 17584; 17615; 17640; 17678; 17696; 17717; 17806; 18011; 
18136; 18212; 18214; 18227; 18480; 18501; 18517; 18523; 18726; 
18762; 18867; 18940; 18943; 18955; 19220; 19300; 19546 and 
20008. In these cases parties are cited to show cause on or 
before July 26 why the orders should not be vacated and set 
aside. Replies are to be filed not later than August 16. 

The Commission has issued “show cause” orders as to 
dockets Nos. 14953; 15777; 15928; 16148; 16148, Sub. 1; 16258; 
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16696; 16696, Sub. 1 and 2; 16770; 16770, Sub. 1 to 9, inclusive; 
17329; 17427; 17436; 17466; 17485; 17549; 17549, Sub. 1; 17613; 
17781; 17824; 17879; 17985; 18272; 18294; 18307; 18358; 18562; 
18569; 18675; 18734; 18810; 19021; 19052; 19065; 19137; 19183; 
19244; 19267; 19415; 19446; 19456; 19506; 19542; and 19648. 
Parties are cited to show cause on or before July 27 why the 
orders should not be vacated. Replies are to be filed not later 
than August 17. 


CONSOLIDATED SOUTHWESTERN CASES 


The Commission, by division 3, has further amended its 
order of April 5, 1927, in No. 13535 et al., consolidated south- 
western cases, so far as it would prevent publication and main- 
tenance of the same rates on crushing or grinding balls, iron 
or steel, carloads, from Kansas City, Mo., Minnequa, Colo., and 
Greenville, Ill., and points intermediate thereto, to Texas 
points as are contemporaneously applicable on iron or steel 
forgings, carloads, from and to the same points. The order is 
also further amended so far as it would prevent publication 
and maintenance of carload rates, minimum weight 90 per 
cent of marked capacity of car, etc., but not less than 80,000 
pounds on stone, consisting of irregular shaped pieces, each 
weighing in excess of 200 pounds, but not more than 20,000 
pounds, from points in Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Texas to Lake Charles, La., Beaumont, Port Orange, and Port 
Arthur, Tex., and contiguous points, constructed on the basis of 
the mileage scale prescribed in Sand, Gravel, and Crushed 
Stone, 177 I. C. C. 621, for application on crushed stone, in- 
cluding riprap, but not including the increases authorized in 
the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1937-1938, 226 I. C. C. 41, without 
reductions in rates on the commodities from or to other points. 


FOURTH CLASS MAIL RATES 


The Commission in No. 24092, proposed changes in rates 
and regulations affecting fourth class mail matter, has given 
its consent to changes in rates on fourth class mail or parcel 
post matter proposed by the Postmaster General. The changes 
were to make the rates more attractive to those who desired 
to distribute catalogues and printed matter of that sort con- 
sisting of 24 or more pages and not exceeding 10 pounds in 
weight. 

Dissenting, Commissioner Eastman pointed out that the 
Commission had evidence that the present rates tended to dis- 
courage the movement of the traffic in question but that there 
was an entire lack of evidence that the receipts therefrom, if 
the rates were reduced sufficiently to encourage movement, 
would not be less than the cost of the service. In the absence 
of such evidence, he said he was of the opinion that the Com- 
mission should not give its consent. He said he was authorized 
to say that Commissioner Rogers joined in that dissent. 

Commissioner Eastman observed that the statute directed 
the Postmaster General, with the Commission’s consent, to re- 
form the classification, weight limit, rates, zone or zones or 
conditions, or either, if he found that they or any of them were 
such as to prevent the shipment of articles desirable, or per- 
manently to render the cost of the service greater than the 
receipts of the revenue therefrom. He said the reasonable infer- 
ence was that the standard which the statute provided for the 
guidance of the Postmaster General must also guide the Com- 
mission. 


I. C. C. HOLIDAY CLOSING 


The offices of the Commission and other government de- 
partments will be closed fro mnoon July 1 to July 5 under an 
executive order issued by President Roosevelt. The period in- 
cludes July 3, which is made a holiday by the executive order, 
and July 4, a legal holiday. 


I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Thomas F. Butt, Fayetteville, Ark.; George L. 
Conger, San Antonio, Tex.; Milton Colwell Cope, Lisbon, O.; 
George W. Farr, Miles City, Mont.; Thomas S. Garretson, Sioux 
City, Ia.; Ivan O. Hansen, Luverne, Minn.; Harvey Blaine 
Hoffman, Great Falls, Mont.; Melvin N. Hoiness, Billings, 
Mont.; Bernhart H. Holt, Buffalo, N. Y.; Earle W. Morgan, 
Lewiston, Ida.; A. L. Puccinelli, Elko, Nev.; J. F. Quillin, 
Mena, Ark. 


WABASH RAILWAY BONDS 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10698, 
Wabash Railway Co. and its receivers’ assumption of obligation 
and liability, on application of the receivers of that company, 
has reduced the amount of first mortgage 4 per cent bonds of 
the Wabash-St. Charles Bridge Co. on which it authorized the 
Wabash to assume obligation and liability as guarantors and 
lessees, from $2,350,000 to $2,235,000. The receivers said that 
only $2,235,000 of the bonds had been issued and therefore they 
asked that the authorization be reduced to the lesser amount. 
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Proposed Reports 


in I. C. C. Cases 





INTERMEDIATE RULE ON MEATS 


EALING with what he said was an issue wholly of tariff 

interpretation, Examiner G. H. Mattingly, in No. 27161, 
Swift & Co. et al. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al., 
embracing also two sub-numbers Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Same, 
and Armour & Co. vs. Same, has determined the applicable 
rates on fresh meats, and fresh meats, salted, in straight or 
mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads with packing house prod- 
ucts, between December 3, 1931, and April 15, 1933, inclusive, 
from Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, South Dakota, Colo- 
rado, and Texas origins to central territory, western terminl, 
and related points. Former reports are in 220 I. C. C. 778 
and 226 I. C. C. 709. : 

Complainants contended that the basis applicable to their 
shipments was a combination based on Godfrey, Ill., as found 
in the report in these cases on reargument. Defendants con- 
tended that there was no lower combination rate than that 
based on Mississippi River crossings or Chicago. To illustrate, 
a class rate of $1.23 was published from Missouri River origins 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., through Godfrey and via other routes sub- 
ject, however, to a clause in the tariff authorizing application of 
a combination basis, if lower. The governing tariff, the ex- 
aminer said, provided that the lowest combination over any 
route over which the joint rate applied (if less than the joint 
rate) would be applicable over all routes between the same 
points. From Kansas City, Mo., for illustration, he said, the 
rate to the Mississippi River crossings and to Godfrey was 28 
cents. The availability of that rate for use as a component of 
a combination on Godfrey, he said, was not questioned. De- 
fendants contended, he added, that the lowest combination to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for instance, consisted of this rate of 28 cents 
to the Mississippi River plus 59 cents beyond, a total of 87 
cents. Complainants contended that a rate of 56.5 cents was 
available from Godfrey which, in connection with the 28-cent 
rate inbound, made a total of 84.5 cents, which, they said, was 
the lowest available combination. Defendants, he said, asserted 
that the lowest rate available from Godfrey was 60.5 cents, 
adding that the entire controversy revolved around the ques- 
tion as to what was the rate from Godfrey. 

The matter was made complex by the fact that while over 
several railroads serving Springfield, Ill., a rate of 60.5 cents 
heretofore mentioned, was published from Springfield to Pitts- 
burgh while over the Baltimore & Ohio which also served Spring- 
field no specific rate was published, but there was a specific 
rate of 56.5 cents from Peoria over the Alton to Springfield and 
the Baltimore & Ohio beyond. That rate was also subject to 
an intermediate rule. That fact raised the question whether 
a Peoria combination could be used. 

The examiner said that in connection with traffic to cen- 
tral territory points there was no provision for application of 
Springfield rates, or any other specific rates from Godfrey. 
The only way that the Peoria rates could apply from Godfrey 
as contended for by complainants would be by intermediate 
application, said he. Godfrey, he said, was intermediate to 
Peoria in connection with traffic to central territory points 
only by way of the Alton to East St. Louis and connecting lines 
beyond. There were other routes, said he, over which the 
Peoria rates applied, in comparison with which the route 
through East St. Louis was grossly circuitous. Furthermore, 
said he, to apply the Peoria rate from Peoria and intermediate 
points such as Godfrey over that route would result in fourth 
section violations because such rates were lower than those 
from an intermediate point, namely, East St. Louis. 

In these circumstances and following the principle of 
Great Northern vs. Delmar Co., 283 U. S. 686, Examiner Mat- 
tingly said it might not be found that the Peoria rate applied 
from Godfrey to these destinations. He said the Commission 
should affirm the findings in the report on reargument with 
respect to shipments to points of which Pittsburgh was repre- 
sentative but that with respect to shipments to central terri- 
tory it should find that the applicable rates were charged. 
Should these findings be adopted, he said, no order should be 
entered immediately but the parties should be given an oppor- 
tunity to adjust the charges in accordance therewith. 


ALLOWANCES ON COTTONSEED 


Examiner George M. Curtis in I. and S. No. 4599, allow- 
ances on cottonseed at C. & G. Railway points, has recom- 
mended that the Commission find unlawful and not justified 
proposed refund allowances of a part of the inbound rate of 


connecting lines on cottonseed, carloads, by the Columbus & 
Greenville Railway Co., transited and reshipped over the rails 
of that carrier and its connections to destinations on the basis 
of joint through rates to which the Columbus & Greenville was 
not a party. 

The suspended tariff, said the examiner, unlike the allow- 
ance tariffs of the originating trunk lines, undertook to refund 
out the charges which the Columbus & Greenville earned for 
transporting the manufactured products from the transit or 
mill point to ultimate destination, fixed amounts, which, while 
they equalized the net or transit rates of the originating trunk 
line, resulted in rates lower than the published tariff rate on 
the manufactured products from the miil point to ultimate 
destination. Further, the examiner said, they would result in 
refunding to the shipper a part of the charges on the inbound 
shipments of cottonseed to the mill. The purpose of the re- 
spondent by means of the suspended tariff, the examiner said, 
was to absorb a part of the local rate of the trunk line to which 
it was not a party to obtain a haul of the outbound product at 
less than the applicable tariff rate from the transit or mill point 
to destination. To make the refund, said he, recourse must be 
haé to the tariffs of the originating trunk lines in which cut- 
back rates on the manufactured product from the origin points 
of the seed to the destination of the product were published. 


PLATE GLASS TO CHATTANOOGA 


Saying that the record was not convincing that a proposed 
rate of $1.07, minimum 16,000 pounds, on plate glass from 
Butler, Pa., to Chattanooga, Tenn., would provide reasonable 
compensation for the service to be rendered thereunder, Ex- 
aminer J. L. Bradford in a proposed report in I. and S. M-518, 
plate glass, Butler, Pa., to Chattanooga, Tenn., has recom- 
mended that the Commission find that rate unlawful. Sched- 
ules were filed by Agents W. M. Miller and D. T. Waring and 
applied on plate glass not exceeding 15 feet by 7% feet in size. 
They were voluntarily postponed until July 23. 

Protest was made by southern rail carriers. The Franklin 
Glass Corporation and Chattanooga Manufacturers Association 
intervened at the hearing in support of the proposal. The re- 
port said that the rate, according to respondents, was intended 
to apply only on plate glass not bent. It pointed out that the 
present truck and rail rates on plate glass, not bent, from 
Butler to Chattanooga were class rates of $1.95 for both less 
truckload and less carload traffic, and $1.07, minimum 30,000 
pounds, for volume motor carrier and carload traffic. In addi- 
tion, it said, there was a present truck rate of $1.66, minimum 
15,000 pounds. The effect of the proposal, the report said, 
would be a reduction of the minimum weight from 30,000 pounds 
to 16,000 pounds in connection with the $1.07 rate. Respond- 
ents, the report said, contended that the proposal was designed 
to afford manufacturers at Butler an opportunity to compete 
with manufacturers at Toledo, O. 

Protestants contended, the report said, that the proposed 
rate would be noncompensatory and that it would be discrimi- 
natory with respect to existing rates from other manufacturing 
points in eastern trunk line territory to Chattanooga. 


LAUNDRY MACHINES 


No. 28161, American Electric Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Applicable carload rate, 92 
cents, minimum 16,000 pounds, laundry machines, Bloomington, 
Ill., to Wichita, Kan., shipped September 19, 1935, proposed to 
be found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 85 cents, 
minimum 10,000 pounds, the rate charged. Waiver of under- 
charges proposed. 


MOTOR PROPOSED REPORTS 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration of 
20 days from date of service of reports ‘unless otherwise stated), be 
come effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day 
period or exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State in 
which applicant has home office is shown in “black face’’ type.) 


West Virginia—MC 100122, E. B. Maynard and J. N. 
Maynard, contract carrier application. Joint board 10. Served 
June 23. Denial of application proposed. General commodi- 
ties between points within a thirty-five mile radius of William- 
son, W. Va. 

New Hampshire—MC 100098, Carl D. Oliver, common car- 
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rier application. Joint board 20. Served June 23. Certificate 
proposed. Persons and their baggage in charter operations 
from points in New Hampshire south of highways U. S. No. 4 
between Portsmouth and Northwood, U. S. No. 202, between 
Northwood and Hillsboro, N. H., highway 9 between Hillsboro 
and Keene, and N. H. highway 10 between Keene and the 
New Hampshire-Massachusetts state line, to points in Essex, 
Middlesex, Worcester, Norfolk, Suffolk, Plymouth and Bristol 
counties, Mass., and return, over irregular routes. 

Massachusetts—MC 100050, Julius H. Howitt, common 
carrier application. Joint board 18. Served June 23. Certifi- 
cate recommended. Feeds, seeds, lime, fertilizer and farm 
supplies, for farmers, between points in Providence County, 
R. I., and Bristol County, Mass., over irregular routes. 

South Dakota—MC 95794, Guy Koenig, common carrier 
application. Joint board 185. Served June 23. Denial for 
want of prosecution proposed. Specified commodities between 
points in South Dakota, Iowa and Nebraska. 

Minnesota—MC 95509, Fred Meints, common carrier ap- 
plication. Joint board 147. Served June 23. Certificate pro- 
posed. Live stock, between farms within ten miles of Hard- 
wick, Minn., on the one hand, and Sioux Falls, S. D., on the 
other, over irregular routes. 

Rhode Island—MC 95236, John Albanese, common carrier 
application. Joint board 134. Served June 23. Certificate 
recommended. Road construction and excavating materials 
and road building machinery, between points in Rhode Island, 
on the one hand, and points in Massachusetts within a radius 
of twenty-five miles of Rhode Island-Massachusetts states lines, 
and points in Connecticut within a radius of twenty miles of 
Rhode Island-Connecticut state lines, on the other, over irreg- 
ular routes. 

Vermont—MC 94937, Richard A. Wilson, common carrier 
application. Joint board 189. Served June 23. Certificate 
proposed. Road building and grading materials, from Deer- 
field, Mass., and Walpole, N. H., to points in Windham County, 
Vt., over irregular routes. Modified procedure. Hearing on 
request. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within thirty days 
from date of service. 

Massachusetts—MC 94477, Arthur J. Roy, common carrier 
application. Joint board 20. Served June 23. Permit pro- 
posed on finding applicant’s operations to be those of a contract 
carrier. Commodities usually sold by department stores and 
mail order houses, including building materials and supplies, 
from Fitchburg, Mass., to points in Cheshire, Hillsboro and 
Rockingham counties, N. H., and rejected articles on return 
trips, over irregular routes. 

lowa—MC 94468, Carl Mott, contract carrier application. 
Joint board 137. Served June 23. Denial for want of prosecu- 
tion proposed. Petroleum products and paint from St. Joseph, 
Mo., to points in Iowa. 

South Dakota—MC 94363, Clarence Johnson and W. R. 
Shultz, dba Johnson & Shultz, successors in interest to William 
Kasselder, common carrier application. Joint board 184. Served 
June 23. Certificate recommended. General commodities, ex- 
cept live stock, and except those of unusual value, high ex- 
plosives, commodities, in bulk, commodities requiring special 
equipment, and those injurious or contaminating to other lad- 
ing, between Martin, S. D., and Crawford, Neb., over a regular 
route. 

lowa—MC 94241, H. L. Ventling, common carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 137. Served June 23. Certificate proposed. 
Live stock between Davis City, Ia., and points in Iowa within 
fifteen miles thereof, on the one hand, and St. Joseph, Bethany, 
and Princeton, Mo., on the other; and live stock, hay, wood, 
posts and grain between Davis City and points in Iowa within 
fifteen miles thereof, on the one hand, and points in Missouri 
within twenty miles of Davis City, on the other, over irregular 
routes. 

Kansas—MC 94179, L. E. Perrigo, common carrier appli- 
cation. Examiner Pete H. Dawson. Served June 23. Denial 
for want of prosecution proposed. General commodities and 
live stock between points in Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and Illinois. 

Virginia—MC 93662, Ballard Bryant, contract carrier ap- 
plication. Examiner G. P. Werner. Served June 23. Permit 
proposed. Slate and slate roofing from Arvonia, Va., to Annap- 
olis and Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., all points in Mary- 
land within a radius of twenty-five miles of the District of 
Columbia, and all points in North Carolina, over irregular 
routes. 

South Dakota—MC 93642, Albert V. Watson, common car- 
rier application. Joint board 148. Served June 23. Denial of 
application proposed. Live stock and general merchandise be- 
tween White River, S. D., and farms in South Dakota within 
thirty miles thereof, on the one hand, and Sioux City, Ia., on 
the other, over irregular routes. 

lowa—MC 93530, Henry H. Eide, common carrier appli- 
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cation. Examiner R. J. Burns. Served June 23. Certificate 
recommended. Live stock from Belmond, Ia., and points in 
Iowa within 15 miles thereof, to Chicago, Ill., and farm ma- 
chinery from East Moline, Ill., to Belmond, over irregular 
routes. 

Nebraska—MC 93406, Tommy Arnold, common carrier ap- 
plication. Joint board 192. Served June 23. Certificate recom- 
mended. Specified commodities between a described area at 
Hamburg, Ia., and specified points in Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Missouri. 

lowa—MC 90871, John E. Fuller, common carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 192. Served June 23. Certificate recom- 
mended. Live stock between New Market, Ia., and points in 
Iowa within 20 miles thereof, on the one hand, and Omaha, 
Neb., and St. Joseph, Mo., on the other, over irregular routes. 

Delaware—MC 89862, Vernon O. Murray, contract carrier 
application. Joint board 40. Served June 23. Permit recom- 
mended. Poultry feed from Elsmere Junction, Del., to points 
in Sussex county, Del., Wicomico county, Md., and Bishop, Md., 
over irregular routes. 

lowa—MC 86991, H. L. Shaw, common carrier application. 
Joint board 192. Served June 23. Certificate recommended. 
Live stock between Redding, Ia., and points in Iowa within 10 
miles thereof, on the one hand, and St. Joseph and Maryville, 
Mo., on the other, over irregular routes. 

New Jersey—MC 73396, Sub. No. 1, James F. Haymond, 
extension—Philadelphia-Trenton. Joint board 67. Served June 
23. Certificate proposed. Automobile parts and equipment, be- 
tween Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, N. J., over U. S. highway 
1, serving no intermediate or off-route points. Modified proce- 
dure. Hearing on request. Exceptions, if any, must be filed 
within 30 days from date of service. 

Ohio—MC 68183, Yankee Lines, Inc., common carrier ap- 
plication. Examiner Allan F. Borroughs. Served June 23. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Continuance of operations, general commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, between points in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

lowa—MC 21562, Sub. No. 2, Kist Truck Lines, Inc., com- 
mon carrier application. Examiner R. J. Burns. Served June 
23. Certificate proposed. Specified commodities between points 
in Iowa, Minnesota and Illinois. 

Wisconsin—MC 20354, Sub. No. 1, Pope Brothers Red Top 
Cab Co., extension—Greenwood and Spencer, Wis. Joint board 
96. Served June 23. Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, between Neillsville, Wis., and Willard, 
Wis., and between Spencer, Wis., and Wisconsin highway 73 
over regular routes, serving all intermediate points. 

Pennsylvania—MC 16573, C. B. Bergman and M. D. Berg- 
man, common carrier application. Examiner T. M. Hanrahan. 
Served June 23. Certificate proposed. Continuance of opera- 
tion, household goods between Blairsville, Pa., and points within 
20 miles thereof, on the one hand, and points in New York, 
Ohio, and West Virginia, on the other, over irregular routes. 

Texas—MC 100072, W. H. Claiborne, L. L. Claiborne and 
T. E. Claiborne, dba W. H. Claiborne & Sons, contract carrier 
application. Examiner H. L. Hanback. Served June 24. De- 
nial of permit proposed. Dairy products and dressed poultry 
from Plainview, Tex., to Portales, N. M., Phoenix and Tucson, 
Ariz., and Los Angeles, Calif., and dried fruits, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, from Los Angeles to Roswell, N. M., and Plain- 
view, Tex. 


New York—MC 100030, H. Gleicher, M. Gleicher, and R. 
Gleicher, dba Gleicher & Sons, common carrier application. 
Examiner I. Freidson. Served June 24. Certificate proposed. 
New furniture between New York, N. Y., on the one hand, and 
points in New York within 150 miles thereof, and those points 
in New Jersey within sixty miles of New York City, on the 
other, over irregular routes. 

Nebraska—MC 95764, Ed. C. Smith, common carrier ap- 
plication. Examiner R. J. Burns. Served June 24. Certificate 
recommended. Live stock from Chambers, Neb., and points 
in Nebraska within twenty miles thereof to Sioux City, Ia., and 
grain in the reverse direction, and hardware, building materials 
and farm implements from Sioux City to Chambers, over 
irregular routes. 

Minnesota—MC 95505, Bert Spiesse, common carrier ap- 
plication. Joint board 147. Served June 24. Certificate pro- 
posed. Live stock from farms and sales pavilions in Minne- 
sota within fifteen miles of Rushmore, Minn., to Sioux Falls, 
S. D., and Sioux City, Ia., over irregular routes. 

California—MC 95476, Ross L. Sarnow, contract carrier 
application. Examiner W. T. Croft. Served June 24. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Cotton, cotton linters and cotton motes, in 
lots of not less than ten tons, from points in California within 
thirty miles on either side of that portion of U. S. highway 99 
from Merced, Calif., south to a point twenty-five miles south 
of Bakersfield, Calif., and within thirty miles on either side 
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of that portion of U. S. highway 60 from Edom, Calif., east to 
Blythe, Calif., on the one hand, to Los Angeles Harbor points 
(Wilmington, San Pedro and Terminal Island) and to Long 
Beach, Calif., over irregular routes, and cotton bale ties and 
cotton bagging in the reverse direction. Exceptions, if any, 
must be filed within twenty-five days from date of service. 

Massachusetts—MC 95115, Jacob Hill, common carrier ap- 
plication. Joint board 190. Served June 24. Certificate rec- 
ommended. Secondhand and used machinery, secondhand and 
used store, office and factory supplies and fixtures, secondhand 
and used heating and plumbing equipment and secondhand 
and used lumber between points in Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land and New Hampshire, and waste paper, rags, wool sweep- 
ings and secondhand and used iron and metals from Providence 
County, R. I., and points in New Hampshire south of U. S. 
highway 202 from New Hampshire-Maine state line to Henni- 
ker, N. H., and New Hampshire highway 9 between Henniker 
and New Hampshire-Vermont state line, to Boston, Mass., and 
points within a radius of fifteen miles of Boston, over irreg- 
ular routes. 

lowa—MC 94915, Paul M. Miller, common carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 192. Served June 24. Denial for want of 
prosecution proposed. General commodities, with exceptions, 
between Creston, Ia., and points in Missouri and Nebraska. _ 

lowa—MC 93683, Robert C. Roe, common carrier appli- 
cation. Joint board 54. Served June 24. Certificate proposed. 
Live stock from points in Jackson County, Ia., east of U. S. 
highway 61 to Chicago, Ill., over irregular routes. 

lowa—MC 92079, Henry F. Quade, common carrier appli- 
cation. Joint board 92. Served June 24. Dismissal of appli- 
cation proposed at request of applicant. General commodities 
between points in Iowa over irregular and regular routes. 

lowa—MC 92031, A. L. Pickrell, Oliver Pickrell and Ber- 
nard Pickrell, dba A. L. Pickrell & Sons, common carrier ap- 
plication. Examiner R. J. Burns. Served June 24. Certificate 
proposed. Live stock between Fontanelle, Ia., and points in 
Iowa within fifteen miles thereof, on the one hand, and Omaha, 
Neb., and St. Joseph, Mo., on the other, and feed, from Omaha 
to Fontanelle and points in Iowa within fifteen miles thereof, 
over irregular routes. 

New York—MC 91800, Moore Trucking Co., Inc., contract 
carrier application. Examiner I. Freidson. Served June 24. 
Permit recommended. Packing house products between New 
York, N. Y., on the one hand, and points in New York, and 
those points in New Jersey situated north of New Jersey high- 
way 33, including Trenton, on the other, over irregular routes. 

California—MC 90872, Martin Friis-Hansen, common car- 
rier application. Examiner W. T. Croft. Served June 24. De- 
nial of application proposed. Wool, raisins, and cotton between 
Fresno, Calif., and points in the vicinity thereof, on the one 
hand, and San Francisco, Oakland and Stockton, Calif., on the 
other, over described routes. Exceptions, if any, must be filed 
within twenty-five days from date of service. 

Alabama—MC 89917, James Huey Deason, dba Missala 
Stages, common carrier application. Joint board 14. Served 
June 24. Certificate recommended. Passengers and their bag- 
gage, and express, mail and newspapers in the same vehicle 
with passengesr, between Jasper, Ala., and Columbus, Miss., 
over a specified route. 

New York—MC 89895, Messinger Trucking & Warehouse 
Corporation, common carrier application. Examiner I. Freidson. 
Served June 24. Dismissal of application proposed at request 
of applicant. General commodities between points in New York 
and New Jersey within 30 miles of Columbus Circle, New York, 
N. Y., over irregular routes. 


Virginia—MC 88392, Sub. No. 2, Mike James Vroble, exten- 
sion—North Carolina points. Joint board 7. Served June 24. 
Permit recommended. Malt beverages from Norfolk, Va., to 
Washington, Henderson, Elizabeth City, Winston-Salem, High 
Point, Salisbury, Gastonia, Lenoir, and Hendersonville, N. C., 
and empty containers for malt beverages from the before men- 
tioned destination points of beer to Norfolk, over irregular 
routes. 


California—MC 78786, Sub. No. 31, Pacific Motor Trucking 
Co., extension—pears. Examiner W. T. Croft. Served June 24. 
Certificate proposed. Fresh pears from Lakeport, Calif., and 
points within a radius of 20 miles thereof, to Santa Rosa, Sebas- 
topol and Petaluma, Calif., over described routes. Exceptions, 
if any, must be filed within 25 days from date of service. 

Indiana—MC 74755, Sub. No. 1, Herman J. Suelzer, dba 
Suelzer Trucking Co., extension—Ohio. Joint board 60. Served 
June 24. Certificate proposed. Household goods, as described 
in the appendix of Classification of Motor Carriers of Property, 
2 M. C. C. 703, 709 and 710, between Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
points in Indiana within 40 miles thereof, on the one hand, and 
points in Ohio, on the other, over irregular routes. 

Texas—MC 72257, J. V. Braswell, common carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 77. Served June 24. Certificate proposed. 
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Continuance of operations, general commodities, with excep- 
tions, between Dallas and El] Paso, Tex., and between San 
Antonio and El Paso, Tex., over specified routes, including all 
intermediate pcints. 

West Virginia—MC 62135, R. Tracy Evans, common carrier 
application. Joint board 61. Served June 24. Denial of applica- 
tion proposed. General commodities, between Parkersburg, W. 
Va., and Cincinnati, O., via Athens, Chillicothe and Hillsboro, 
O., over a regular route. 

Virginia—MC 60129, William T. Frazier, common carrier 
application. Joint board 68. Served June 24. Denial for want 
of prosecution proposed. Lumber, coal, fertilizer and machinery 
in Virginia, Maryland and the District of Columbia. 

Ohio—MC 60111, Sub. No. 1, Lester L. Kaplan, extension 
of operations. Joint board 9. Served June 24. Denial of per- 
mit proposed. Sugar between points in Ohio, Michigan, and 
Indiana. 

Massachusetts—MC 45984, Sub. No. 1, Petroleum Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., contract carrier application—Massachusetts- 
Rhode Island-Connecticut extension. Joint board 134. Served 
June 24. Denial of permit proposed. Petroleum products, be- 
tween Providence, R. I., on the one hand, and points in Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts and Connecticut, on the other, over ir- 
regular routes. 

New York—MC 20639, 18lst Street Bus Terminal, Inc., 
broker application, successor in interest to Washington Heights 
Bus Terminal, Inc., broker application. Examiner M. B. Driscoll. 
Served June 24. License proposed. Passengers by motor car- 
riers at New York, N. Y., for movement between all points in 
the United States. 

West Virginia—MC 4197, Sub. No. 1, W. A. Godby, exten- 
sion of operations—Wyoming county, W. Va. Joint board 118. 
Served June 24. Certificate proposed. Commodities manufac- 
tured, sold and distributed by packing houses between William- 
son, Huntington and Logan, W. Va., on the one hand, and points 
in Wyoming, Logan and Lincoln counties, W. Va., on the other, 
over irregular routes. 

California—MC 1511, Sub. No. 16, Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
dba Greyhound Lines, extension of operations—Eugene. Joint 
board 172. Served June 24. Certificate proposed. Passengers 
and their baggage, and express, mail, and newspapers in the 
same vehicle with passengers, between Junction City and 
Eugene, Ore., over U. S. highway 99, serving all intermediate 
points. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 days from 
date of service. 

lowa—MC 100022, Paul Springer, dba Springer Truck Line, 
common carrier application. Joint board 146. Served June 27. 
Certificate recommended. Live stock from Sumner, Ia., and 
points in Iowa within 6 miles thereof, Fredericksburg, New 
Hampton and Lourdes, Ia., to Austin, Minn., and tankage from 
Austin to points in Chickasaw and Bremer counties, Ia., and 
those in Fayette county, Ia., within 10 miles of Sumner, over 
irregular routes. 

South Dakota—MC 95527, C. A. Olson, common carrier 
application. Joint board 148. Served June 27. Denial for 
want of prosecution proposed. Specified commodities between 
points in South Dakota and Iowa. 

Massachusetts—MC 95114, Harold Hill, common carrier 
application. Joint board 190. Served June 27. Certificate pro- 
posed. Specified commodities between points in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire, over irregular routes. 

Nebraska—MC 94671, Bill H. Irons, common carrier ap- 
plication. Joint board 138. Served June 27. Denial for want of 
prosecution proposed. Specified and general commodities be- 
tween points in Iowa and Nebraska. 

New York—MC 94512, John Albert Rogel, common carrier 
application. Examiner A. T. Palmer. Served June 27. Certifi- 
cate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, in door-to-door 
service, between New York City, N. Y., on the one hand, and 
Livingston Manor, N. Y., on the other, over irregular routes 
through New Jersey, and between New York City and Miami, 
Fla., over irregular routes. 

Minnesota—MC 93576, Hendy O. Hansen, common carrier 
application. Joint board 147. Served June 27. Denial for want 
of prosecution proposed. Live stock, agricultural products, 
household goods, farm machinery, tankage, feeds, sand and 
gravel, between points within 35 miles of Ellsworth, Minn., on 
the one hand, and Sioux Falls, S. D., and Sioux City, Ia., on 
the other, over irregular routes. 

lowa—MC 93251, W. M. F. Krum, and A. W. Spangler, dba 
Spangler & Krum, common carrier application. Joint board 
138. Served June 27. Denial for want of prosecution proposed. 
Agricultural commodities in Iowa and Nebraska. 

lowa—MC 92574, Erlis Swartzendruber, common carrier 
application. Joint board 54. Served June 27. Denial for want 
of prosecution proposed. General commodities between points 
in Iowa and Illinois. 

Connecticut—MC 92229, George F. Ross, dba Ross Truck- 
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ing Co., common carrier application. Joint board 134. Served 
June 27. Certificate proposed on finding applicant’s operations 
to be those of a common carrier. Textile mill machinery be- 
tween points in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
over irregular routes. 

_ Utah—MC 89889, L. J. Little, common carrier application. 
Joint board 48. Served June 27. Certificate recommended. 
Specified commodities between Kanab, Utah, and Fredonia, 
Ariz., and points within 40 miles of Fredonia; coal from mines 
in the vicinity of Orderville, Utah, to Fredonia and a defined 
area in Arizona, and gasoline, in containers, from Cedar City, 
Utah, to Fredonia. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 
days from date of service. 

_ lowa—MC 89797, F. R. Millett, common carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 146. Served June 27. Dismissal of applica- 
tion proposed at request of applicant. Non-refrigerated pack- 
ing house products and canned goods in Iowa and Minnesota. 

Nebraska—MC 86184, Anton Granquist, common carrier 
application. Joint board 185. Served June 27. Denial for want 
of prosecution proposed. General commodities between points 
in Nebraska, South Dakota and Iowa. 

Connecticut—MC 84318, Walter Modzelewski and John 
Modzelewski, dba J. M. Express & Trucking, common carrier 
application. Joint board 22. Served June 27. Denial of appli- 
cation. General commodities between points in New York, 
on and Massachusetts, over regular and irregular 
routes. 

lowa—MC 60335, Sub. No. 1, Blaine Robinson and Floyd 
Robinson, dba Robinson and Son, extension—Kansas City. Joint 
board 55. Served June 27. Denial for want of prosecution pro- 
posed. Applicant sought a certificate to transport live stock in 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. 

Colorado—MC 60012, Sub. No. 5, Rio Grande Motor Way, 
Inc., Provo-Orem-Park City extension. Joint board 207. Served 
June 27. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Provo, Utah, and Park City, Utah, and be- 
tween Orem, Utah, and junction Utah highway 52 with junction 
Utah highway 7, over specified routes, with service to all in- 
termediate points, and to off-route points. Modified procedure. 
Hearing on request. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 
30 days from date of service. 

Michigan—MC 59206, Holland Motor Express, Inc., Indiana 
extension. Joint board 72. Served June 27. Certificate pro- 
posed. General commodities, with exceptions, between Roch- 
ester and Logansport, Ind., over a regular route. 

Michigan—MC 59206, Holland Motor Express, Inc., com- 
mon carrier application. Joint board 73. Served June 27. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Continuance of operation, general commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, between points in Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan, over regular routes. 

New Jersey—MC 43450, Suburban Bus Line, common car- 
rier application. Examiner M. B. Driscoll. Served June 27. 
Certificate proposed. Continuance of operation. Special or 
charter passenger service from New York, N. Y., and Bergen 
and Hudson counties, N. J., to all points in New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 

lowa—MC 40715, Cadwell Transfer and Storage Co., con- 
tract carrier application. Joint board 182. Served June 27. 
Permit proposed. Continuance of operation, such merchandise 
as is dealt in by wholesale, retail and chain grocery and food 
business house, in connection therewith, equipment, materials 
and supplies used in the conduct of such business, from Des 
Moines, Ia., to Austin, Minn., over irregular routes. 

New Jersey—MC 33923, Jersey Bus Lines, Inc., common 
carrier application, succesor in interest to Washington Bridge 
Express Lines, Inc., embracing also MC 76038, Jersey Bus 
Lines, Inc., common carrier application. Examiner M. B. Dris- 
coll. Served June 27. Certificate proposed in MC 33923, con- 
tinuance of operation, passengers and their baggage, over 
specified routes between New York, N. Y., and points in New 
Jersey. Certificate proposed in MC 76038, continuance of 
operation, passengers and their baggage, over specified routes, 
between New York, N. Y., and points in New Jersey. 

West Virginia—MC 20954, Mathews Storage Co., broker 
application. Examiner Allan F. Borroughs. Served June 27. 
Denial for want of prosecution proposed. Household goods and 
office furniture in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Massachusetts—MC 13820, Sub. No. 1, Leslie Oliver Schus- 
ter, dba Schuster Trucking Co., common carrier application. 
Joint board 134. Served June 27. Certificate proposed. Speci- 
— - -emeeaaie between points in Massachusetts and Rhode 
sland. 

California—MC 9026, Sub. No. 1, President Tank Lines, 
Inc., extension—California. Examiner A. T. Palmer. Served 
June 27. Certificate proposed on finding applicant’s operations 
to be those of a common carrier. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., on the one 
hand, and specified points in Los Angeles commercial zone, on 
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the other. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within twenty-five 
days from date of service. 

Tennessee—MC 6040, Sub. No. 2, Robert H. Crates, dba 
Tennessee Alabama Transport Co., Alabama-Georgia extension. 
Joint board 239. Served June 27. Certificate proposed. Gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, between points in Alabama, 
and between Chattanooga, Tenn., on the one hand, and Chicka- 
mauga and Flintstone, Ga., on the other. 

South Dakota—MC 3481, Sub. No. 1, F. J. Isaak, extension 
of operations—live stock. Joint board 148. Served June 27. 
Certificate proposed. Live stock from farms within fifteen 
miles of Parkston, S. D., to Sioux City, Ia., over irregular 
routes. 

Massachusetts—MC 19341, Sub. No. 3, H. A. Taylor, dba 
H. A. Taylor Trucking, extension of operations. Joint board 
18. Served June 27. Certificate proposed. Specified commodi- 
ties between points in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 

North Carolina—MC 100107, Aumack LeRoy Everett, com- 
mon carrier application. Joint board 7. Served June 28. De- 
nial for want of prosecution proposed. Fertilizer, fertilizer 
materials, poles, piling timber, lumber, hardware, agricultural 
commodities and live stock between points in North Carolina 
and Virginia. 

Georgia—MC 100104, West Side Transfer Co., Inc., com- 
mon carrier application. Joint board 101. Served June 28. 
Certificate proposed. Telephone supplies and materials used 
or useful in a telephone system, between points within the city 
limits of Atlanta, Ga., over irregular routes. 

Louisiana—MC 100068, Charles Perrin, common carrier 
application. Joint ~board 164. Served June 28. Certificate 
proposed. Specified commodities between points in Louisiana, 
over irregular routes. 

South Dakota—MC 100033, Ramon Jespersen, common Ccar- 
rier application. Joint board 148. Served June 28. Certificate 
recommended. Live stock from farms in South Dakota within 
15 miles of Wagner, S. D., to Sioux City, Ia., over irregular 
routes. 

South Dakota—MC 100014, Alex Haenszer, common car- 
rier application. Joint board 148. Served June 28. Certificate 
proposed. Live stock between farms within 15 miles of Del- 
mont, S. D., on the one hand, and Sioux City, Ia., on the 
other, and grain from Sioux City to farms within 15 miles of 
Delmont, over irregular routes. 

Missouri—MC 95766, Claude B. Hopkins, common car- 
rier application. Examiner Pete H. Dawson. Served June 
28. Certificate recommended. Live stock between Blythedale, 
Mo., and points within 15 miles thereof, on the one hand, and 
Kansas City, Kan., and Omaha, Neb., on the other, over ir- 
regular routes. 

South Dakota—MC 95519, Pat Overkamp, common carrier 
application. Joint board 148. Served June 28. Certificate pro- 
posed. Live stock between Platte, S. D., and farms in. South 
Dakota within 20 miles thereof, on the one hand, and Sioux 
City, Ia., on the other, over irregular routes. 

South Dakota—MC 95283, C. A. Moen, common carrier 
application. Joint board 148. Served June 28. Denial for 
want of prosecution proposed. Specified commodities between 
points in South Dakota and Iowa. 


New York—MC 95096, David Gross, common carrier ap- 
plication. Examiner I. Freidson. Served June 28. Denial 
for want of prosecution proposed. General commodities be- 
tween New York, N. Y., on the one hand, and points in Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsy]l- 
vania, on the other. 


New York— MC 95045, Louis Wool, Jr., dba Wool Broth- 
ers, common carrier application. Examiner I. Freidson. Served 
June 28. Certificate recommended. Household goods between 
New York, N. Y., and points in Westchester county, N. Y., on 
the one hand, and points in New York, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
on the other, over irregular routes. 

South Dakota—MC 94853, Art G. Gregerson, common car- 
rier application. Joint board 26. Served June 28. Denial of 
certificate proposed. General commodities between points in 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

Minnesota—MC 94415, Carlos Crosby, common carrier ap- 
plication. Joint board 24. Served June 28. Certificate recom- 
mended. Live stock from Fosston, Minn., and points within 
20 miles thereof, to Union Stockyards and Armour Packing- 
house adjacent to West Fargo, N. D., and feed, seed, farm 
machinery, and millwork including screen, from Fargo, N. D.., 
to the before mentioned origin territory, over irregular routes. 

Rhode Island—MC 94406, Clarence E. Anderson, dba 
Laurel Parcel Delivery, common carrier application. Joint board 
18. Served June 28. Permit proposed on finding applicant's 
operations to be those of a contract carrier. Articles usually 
sold by department stores in retail delivery service, with re- 
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turn movement of rejected articles, from Providence, R. I., to 
points in Providence, Bristol and Newport counties, R. I., via 
routes through Massachusetts, and to points in Massachusetts 
within a radius of 25 miles of Rhode Island-Massachusetts state 
lines, over irregular routes. 

Rhode Island—MC 94318, Anthony S. Lamb, Jr., common 
carrier application. Joint board 134. Served June 28. Cer- 
tificate recommended. Specified commodities between points in 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Delaware—MC 94132, John H. Annett, common carrier 
application. Examiner H. J. Vinskey. Served June 28. Denial 
of certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage in spe- 
cial or chartered parties, over irregular routes, from points 
in Delaware within a radius of 20 miles of Milford, Del., to 
points in New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia. 

lowa—MC 93948, Elza Bowers, common carrier application. 
Joint board 192. Served June 28. Certificate proposed. Live 
stock between Blockton, Ia., and points in Iowa within 10 miles 
thereof, on the one hand, and St. Joseph, Mo., on the other, 
over irregular routes. 

New Jersey—MC 93696, Angelo Camaleri, dba Camaleri 
& Son, common carrier application. Examiner M. B. Driscoll. 
Served June 28. Certificate proposed. Building materials be- 
tween points in New Jersey, on the one hand, and points in 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New York, on the other, over 
irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania—MC 90205, Sub. No. 1, Jerome E. Benson, 
extension of operations. Examiner C. Garofalo. Served June 
28. Denial of certificate proposed. General commodities be- 
tween points in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and 
Maryland, over irregular routes. 

North Carolina—MC 89990, H. B. Newman, contract car- 
rier application. Examiner W. W. McCaslin. Served June 28. 
Permit recommended. Set up motor trucks between Hender- 
son, N. C., on the one hand, and points in Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Florida and the District of Colum- 
bla, on the other, over irregular routes. 

Indiana—MC 77021, Sub. No. 2, George E. Martz, dba Yel- 
low Cab Trucking Co., extension of operations—Peoria. Joint 
board 21. Served June 28. Permit recommended. Malt bev- 
erages from Peoria, Ill., to Marion, Ind., and malt beverage 
containers from Marion to Peoria, over a specified route, and 
malt beverages from Peoria, on the one hand, to Frankfort, 
Peru, Kokomo, Muncie, Huntington, Wabash, Winchester, Union 
City, Portland, Tipton and Hartford City, Ind., on the other, 
over irregular routes. 

Utah—MC 48542, Dooley Terminal Warehouse Co., broker 
application. Joint board 207. Served June 28. License pro- 
posed. General commodities from Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
points in Utah, Idaho, Nevada and Wyoming. Exceptions, if 
any, must be filed within 25 days from date of service. 

North Carolina—MC 24639, Central Motor Lines, Inc., 
common carrier application. Examiner W. W. McCaslin. Served 
June 28. Denial of certificate proposed. Applicant, successor 
in interest to D. C. Hawkins, dba Hawkins Truck Co.; G. A. 
Keller, dba Keller Transfer Co.; and F. C. Deem, dba Motor 
Express, general commodities, with exceptions, between points 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York 
Ohio, Indiana and the District of Columbia, over irregular 
routes. 


Virginia—MC 13806, Sub. No. 2, Dobney Gibson Shelton, 
New York extension. Examiner W. W. McCaslin. Served 
June 28. Denial for want of prosecution proposed. Applicant 
sought a certificate to transport excelsior between points in 
Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and New York. 

Rhode Island—MC 2519, Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., con- 
tract carrier application. Joint board 18. Served June 28. Per- 
mit proposed. Continuance of operation, fuel oil in bulk, from 
East Providence and Riverside, R. I., to Pawtucket, Phillips- 
dale and Saylesville, R. I., over a specified route. 


Texas—MC 64, Sub. No. 1, Airline Motor Coaches, Inc., 
common carrier application. Joint board 77. Served June 28. 
Denial of application proposed. Passengers and baggage and 
light express, mail and newspapers in the same vehicle with 
passengers, over a specified route between Trinity, Tex., and 
Huntsville, Tex. 

New Jersey—MC 100216, Willard Runyan Okeson, contract 
carrier application. Examiner L. R. Conley. Served June 28. 
Permit recommended. Dairy cattle, between Plainsboro, N. J., 
on the one hand, and New York City, on the other, and feed, 
from Plainsboro to New York City, over irregular routes, with 
no transportation for compensation on return, except as other- 
wise authorized, in the period of the New York World’s Fair 
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of 1939-1940. Modified procedure. Hearing on request. Ex- 
ceptions, if any, must be filed within 30 days from date of 
service. 

Indiana—MC 59310, Sub. No. 3, Sprout & Davis, Inc., con- 
tract carrier application. Examiner Reece Harrison. Served 
June 28. Permit proposed. Petroleum products in bulk in tank 
truck loads over regular routes from Whiting, Ind., to points 
in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Missouri—MC F-836, Byers Transportation Co., Inc., pur- 
chase, John D. Latta. Joint board 195. Served June 28. Rec- 
ommends approval of purchase by Byers Transportation Co., 
Inc., of Kansas City, Mo., of operating rights of John D. Latta, 
of Brookfield, Mo., dba John D. Latta Motor Freight, sub- 
ject to the condition that if applicant desires to lease any of 
vendor’s equipment, prior to exercise of the authority, it should 
file a new lease agreement in accordance with the provisions 
of administrative ruling No. 4, for a period not exceeding two 
years, commencing 10 days from the effective date of the order. 

New York—MC 100127, Phillip W. Thomas, dba Thomas 
Trucking, contract carrier application. Examiner L. R. Conley. 
Served June 29. Permit recommended. Such commodities as 
are handled by retail department stores and wholesale mer- 
chandise houses, between points in those parts of New York 
and Pennsylvania within seventy-five miles of Elmira, N. Y., 
including Elmira. Modified procedure. Hearing on request. 
Exceptions, if any, must be filed within thirty days from date 
of service. 

Tennessee—MC 100088, R. M. Waller, dba Waller Coach 
Lines, common carrier application. Joint board 107. Served 
June 29. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, 
and express, mail, and newspapers in the same vehicle with 
passengers, between Clarksville and Nashville, Tenn.; between 
Clarksville and Dickson, Tenn.; and between Clarksville and 
Erin, Tenn., over regular routes, and serving all intermediate 
points. Modified procedure. Hearing on request. Exceptions, 
if any, must be filed within thirty days from date of service. 

New York—MC 100038, James E. McCarty, Joseph L. Mc- 
Carty, and Harry E. McCarty, a partnership, dba James E. 
McCarty & Sons, contract carrier application. Examiner L. R. 
Conley. Served June 29. Certificate proposed on finding appli- 
cants’ operation to be that of a common carrier. Bulk seeds, 
in seasonal operation, from Cambridge, N. Y., to Newark, 
N. J., over a regular route, serving no intermediate or off- 
route points, with no transportation for compensation on re- 
turn. Modified procedure. Hearing on request. Exceptions, 
if any, must be filed within thirty days from date of service. 

lowa—MC 95522, Alfred Vogel, common carrier application. 
Joint board 147. Served June 29. Certificate recommended. 
Specified commodities, between points in Iowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota, over irregular routes. Modified procedure. 
Hearing on request. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 
thirty days from date of service. 

Pennsylvania—MC 95129, Roy Kreischer, common carrier 
application. Examiner C. Garofalo. Served June 29. Denial 
of certificate proposed. General commodities in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Delaware, New Jersey, and Maryland, over irreg- 
ular routes. 

New York—MC 95042, Milton Godick, contract carrier ap- 
plication. Examiner C. I. Kephart. Served June 29. Permit 
recommended. New uncrated furniture from Maspeth, L. L., 
N. Y., to points in New York south of Delaware—Schoharie- 
Mohawk-Hoosick rivers, Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, and similar returned goods in the reverse direction, over 
irregular routes. 


lowa—MC 94787, W. F. Kuesel, common carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 138. Served June 29. Certificate recom- 
mended. Live stock between Massena, Ia., and Omaha, Neb., 
over regular routes, serving the intermediate and off-route 
points within ten miles of Massena. Modified procedure. Hear- 
ing on request. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within thirty 
days from date of service. 

New York—MC 94653, Hyman Kasinitz, dba Pitkin Moving 
& Storage Co., common carrier application. Examiner L. R. 
Conley. Served June 29. Certificate recommended. House- 
hold goods between New York, N. Y., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, other points in New York over interstate routes, 
and those in Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, over 
irregular routes. Modified procedure. Hearing on request. 
Exceptions, if any, must be filed within thirty days from date 
of service. 


Pennsylvania—MC 94438, Joseph Taylor and Howard Tay- 
lor, dba Taylor Brothers, contract carrier application. Exam- 
iner C. Garofalo. Served June 29. Permit proposed. Iron 
and steel bars, in truck loads, minimum weight 10 tons, from 
Williamsport, Pa., to New York, N. Y., Jersey City and Newark, 
N. J., Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C., over specified 
routes. 

New Hampshire—MC 94246, Mrs. Donald D. Emery, ad- 
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ministratrix of the estate of Donald D. Emery, common carrier 
application. Examiner L. R. Conley. Served June 29. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Piling from points in New Hampshire to 
points in Massachusetts and Rhode Island; and granite, from 
and to points in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
over irregular routes. Modified procedure. Hearing on re- 
quest. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within thirty days 
from date of service. 

Colorado—MC 93755, W. H. Oberwortmann, dba W. H. O. 
Fast Freight, common carrier application. Joint board 178. 
Served June 29. Certificate proposed. Specified commodities 
between points in Kansas, Colorado and Missouri, over specified 
routes. 

Nebraska—MC 90589, Seldon Damon, contract carrier ap- 
plication. Examiner L. R. Conley. Served June 29. Certificate 
proposed on finding applicant’s operation to be that of a com- 
mon carrier. Specified commodities from and to points in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and Iowa. Modified procedure. 
Hearing on request. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 
thirty days from date of service. 

Utah—MC 89884, Andrew Hunt, common carrier applica- 
tion. Joint board 48. Served June 29. Denial of permit pro- 
posed. Applicant’s operation proposed to be found that of a 
contract carrier. Commodities required for operation and 
maintenance of Civilian Conservation Corps camps between 
Kanab, Utah and Pipe Springs, Ariz. Exceptions, if any, must 
be filed within twenty-five days from date of service. 

Pennsylvania—MC 89544, R. W. Kaltenbach, common car- 
rier application. Examiner C. Garofalo. Served June 29. De- 
nial of certificate proposed. Scrap iron, motor oil, binder twine, 
peaches, straw, hay, grain, feed, flour, feed ingredients, and 
farm supplies between Wellsboro, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. 

Colorado—MC 73675, Gallegher Transfer & Storage Co., 
common carrier application. Examiner F. D. Binkley. Served 
June 29. Certificate proposed. Continuance of operation, news- 
papers, in any quantity, from Denver, Colo., to Casper, Wyo., 
Wyoming points intermediate thereto, Laramie, Wyo., Good- 
land, Kan., and Raton, N. M.; motion picture films and acces- 
mentioned Wyoming points; general commodities, with excep- 
sories, in less than truckloads, between Denver and the before 
mentioned Wyoming points; general commodities, with excep- 
tions, in any quantity, between Denver and Casper, including 
service, at intermediate points and within the corporate limits 
of Denver, and from Chicago, Ill., to Denver, and manufactured 
rubber articles and other commodities from Denver to Chicago. 

Pennsylvania—MC 67167, Edward D. Fee, common carrier 
application. Examiner T. M. Hanrahan. Served June 29. Cer- 
tificate recommended. Continuance of operation, cream from 
New Castle, Pa., to Buffalo, N. Y., over a specified route, and 
household goods between New Castle, on the one hand, and 
points in Ohio and West Virginia, on the other, over irregular 
routes. 

Kentucky—MC 61375, Sub. No. 1, Clarence Ray, dba C. 
Ray Bus Lines, extension—Marion, Ky. Joint board 25. Served 
June 29. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage 
and express and newspapers in the same vehicle with passen- 
gers, between points in Kentucky and Tennessee, over regular 
routes. Modified procedure. Hearing on request. Exceptions, 
if any, must be filed within 30 days from date of service. 

Utah—MC 59462, Sub. No. 1, Hadley Transfer & Storage 
Co., extension of operations. Examiner R. J. Olentine. Served 
June 29. Certificate proposed. Specified commodities requir- 
ing special handling and special equipment, in truck loads, over 
irregular routes, between points in Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado and Arizona, subject to the following 
restrictions: No service between points served by the railroad 
where both origin and destination are located on the Tonopah 
& Goldfield Railroad Co.; no service to or from points in Nye, 
Esmeralda and Mineral counties, Nev.; no service to or from 
rail heads in Nevada where origin or destination is a point in 
Nevada; no service between points in Nevada, on the one hand, 
and points in Idaho, on the other; no service between points 
in Arizona, on the one hand, and points in Nevada, on the 
other. Exceptions, if any, must be filed within 25 days from 
date of service. 


lowa—MC 55072, Sub. No. 1, George W. Hausman, exten- 
sion—Morton, Ill. Joint board 54. Served June 29. Denial of 
certificate proposed. Specified commodities between points in 
Iowa and Illinois. 

Minnesota—MC 52314, Sub. No. 2, Karl A. Schmoeckel, ex- 
tension—Menomonie. Joint board 142. Served June 29. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Such commodities as are usually dealt in by 
wholesale, grocery and produce business houses, from Still- 
water, Minn., to specified points in Wisconsin, over regular 
routes. Modified procedure. Hearing on request. Exceptions, 
if any, must be filed within 30 days from date of service. 

Oregon—MC 49378, Sub. No. 6, Oregon Motor Stages, ex- 
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tension of operations—Forest Grove-Banks, Ore. Joint board 
172. Served June 29. Certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage and express, mail, and newspapers in the same 
vehicle with passengers, over Oregon highway 47, between 
Forest Grove and Banks, Ore., serving all intermediate points. 
Modified procedure. Hearing on request. Exceptions, if any, 
must be filed within 30 days from date of service. 

Pennsylvania—MC 30022, Sub. No. 2, Paul S. Crebs, exten- 
sion of operations. Examiner C. Garofalo. Served June 29, 
Denial of certificate proposed. New furniture, crated and un- 
crated, between points in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Missouri, over irregular routes. 

New Jersey—MC 24229, Frederick Kragler, Henry Krag- 
ler and Louis Kragler, common carrier application. Examiner 
C. F. Price. Served June 29. Certificate recommended. Speci- 
fied commodities, points in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia. 

INlinois—MC 16947, Lincoln Express & Freight Lines, Inc., 
common carrier application. Joint board 162. Served June 
29. Denial of application proposed. General commodities be- 
tween points in Illinois, Wisconsin and Menominee, Mich. 

Oklahoma—MC 292, Sub. No. 1, F. R. Miller, extension 
of operations. Examiner C. E. Simmons. Served June 29. 
Certificate proposed. Household goods and used office and 
store furniture and fixtures, between points in Oklahoma and 
points in Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, Missouri and New 
Mexico, over irregular routes. 

Ohio—MC 82593, Bernice Eaton, dba Eaton Driveaway 
Co., common carrier application. Examiner Beverley S. Simms. 
Served June 29. Denial of application proposed. Automobiles 
under their own power or by tow bar, from Toledo, O., to 
points in Connecticut, Maryland, [New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, over irregular routes. 





COMMISSION ORDERS 

MC F-904, Western Michigan Transportation Co., operation, Nelson 
Truck Lines, Inc.; MC F-905, Western; Michigan Transportation Co., 
operation, Harold Slate; MC F-996, Western; Michigan Transportation 
Co., operation, Michigan Associated Express, Inc. Petitions requesting 
approval under section 210a(b), /of temporary operation by Western 
Michigan Transportation Co. of the properties of Nelson Truck Lines, 
Inc., Harold Slate, and Michigan Asgociated-Express, Inc., denied. 

No. 28242, Western Tablet & Stationery Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 
G. H. Mead Co., permitted to intérvene. 

No. 28273, Board of CommisSioners of the Port of New Orleans 
vs. Agwilines, Inc., et al. New Orleans Public Belt Railroad permitted 
to intervene. 

MC 89282, W. N. Primmer, common carrier application. Matter 
reopened for further hearing at time and place to be hereafter fixed. 

No. 27608, Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. Union Pacific 
et al.; No. 27709, Denver Grain Association et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al.; 
No. 17000, rate structure investigation, part 7, grain and grain prod- 
ucts within the western district and for export. Petition of com- 
plainant in No. 27608 for vacation and reversal of order of April 3, 
in that case, and for reopening of No. 27608 and No. 17000, part 7, 
for reconsideration on the records made in those cases, for oral argu- 
ment before the entire Commission, and for expedited consideration 
of the entire subject matter, denied in so far as it related to No. 17000, 
part 7. Nos. 27608 and 27709 reopened for oral argument and assigned 
for argument before the entire Commission on July 17, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. (standard time), at offices of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

No. 27796, Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis et al. vs. Alton et al. 
Order April 25, which was by its terms made effective August 1, on 
not less than 30 days’ notice, modified to become effective on August 1, 
on not less than 15 days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 27999, Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Order entered 
April 29, to become effective August 5, extended until further order of 
Commission. 

No. 28172, Texas Industrial Traffic League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Pennsylvania Railroad permitted to intervene. 

No. 28256, State Corporation Commission of Virginia et al. vs. B. 
& O. et al. Boston Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

MC 891, Gerard Motor Express, Inc., extension, Terre Haute-Evans- 
ville. Applicant’s petition for reconsideration, denied. 

MC 41167, R. C. Combs, dba Combs Truck Line. Application dis- 
missed on request of applicant. 

MC 86779, Illinois Central Railroad Co., common carrier application. 
Petition of protestants, Central Motor Freight Association, Inc., and 
Hayes Freight Lines, Inc., for reconsideration, denied. 

MC 94884, Minos C. Nixon, common carrier application. Recom- 
mended order stayed. Matter reopened for formal hearing at time and 
place to be hereafter fixed. 

MC 100049, Emory Everett Edwards, Sr., contract carrier applica- 
tion. Recommended order stayed. Matter reopened for formal hearing 
at time and place to be hereafter fixed. 

MC F-722, Louis Rappeport et al., control, Smock Motor Express, 
Ine. Petition requesting dismissal of application granted, and applica- 
tion dismissed. 

MC C-70, Chicago-Milwaukee Motor Carriers, Inc., vs. Joliet Trans- 
fer Co. Complaint dismissed on complainant’s request. 

1. & S. No. 4368, coal to Illinois and Wisconsin. Order entered 
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April 10, as since modified; which by its present terms is to become 
effective July 3, further modified so that it will become effective Sep- 
tember 1, instead. 

No. 28020, General Crushed Stone Co. vs. A. & A. et al., and three 
subnumbers, Same vs. Same, Leroy Lime and Crushed Stone Corpora- 
tion vs. Same, Genessee Stone Products Corporation vs. Same; and No. 


27714, Buffalo Crushed Stone Co. vs. Same. Order entered April 26, 
which was by its terms made effective July 15, on not less than 30 
days’ notice and subsequently modified to become effective on not less 
than 15 days’ notice, further modified to become effective July 15, on 
not less than 5 days’ notice instead of 15 days’ notice. 

No. 28242, Western Tablet & Stationery Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., and Escanaba Paper Co. 
permitted to intervene. 

1. & S. M-415, boxes, paper—Ohio points to Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
MC C-95, boxes, paper—Cincinnati, Ohio, to points in North Carolina. 
Petition for suspension of further proceedings herein or cancellation 
of oral argument and assignment of matter for further hearing, filed 
by respondent S. A. & H. L. Hennis Freight Lines, denied. 

MC 11749, Henry G. Benson and Fred Deheck, common carrier ap- 
plication. Matter reopened for further hearing at time and place to 
be hereafter fixed. 

MC 43938, J. M. Coggin and Clarence Coggin, dba Interstate Trans- 
fer. Application dismissed on request of applicant. 

MC 90965, Carl P. Gordon, Jr., common carrier application; and 
MC 90965, Sub. No. 1, Same, extension of operations, Connécticut and 
Rhode Island. Matters reopened for further hearing at time and place 
to be hereafter fixed. Recommended order which became effective as 
order of Commission on March 9, vacated and set aside. 

MC C-110, Highway Motor Freight Lines, Inc.,vs. A C E Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., et al. Sunset Truck Lines, Inc.; Brady Freight 
Lines; Texas Oklahoma Transit Co.; Cleburne Motor Freight Line; 
Allen Motor Transportation and Terminal; Barker Motor Freight, 
Ine.; Chicago-Cincinnati Motor Freight Lines; Akron Motor Cargo Co.; 
Shippers Transportation Co., Inc.; Alvin Truck Line; American Trans- 
portation Co., Inc.; Bates Motor Transport Lines, Inc.; Brashear Freight 
Lines, Inc.; Chicago-Kansas City Freight Line; Commercial Motor 
Freight, Inc.; Dallas & Ft. Worth Motor Freight Lines, Inc.; El Paso- 
Arizona Motor Freight Lines; Fine Motor Freight Lines, Inc.; Gordons 
Transports, Inc.; Interurban Express Lines, Inc.; Knaus Truck Lines; 
Lett & Co. of Indiana, Inc.; Ozark Truck Lines, Inc.; Sunflower Lines, 
Inc.; Toedebusch Transfer, Inc.; Wichita Forwarding Co., Inc.; Bissell 
Truck Line; Bryant Truck Lines, Inc.; Potashnick Truck Service, Inc.; 
Bryant Truck Lines of Ark., Inc.; Cassell Transfer & Storage Co.; 
Chief Freight Lines Co., Inc.; Cordell-Sentinel Motor Freight; DeShong 
Motor Freight Lines, Inc.; Dixie Ohio Express Co.; Kansas City- 
Wichita Motor Freight; Mason & Dixon Lines, Inc.; A. E. McDonald 
Motor Freight Line; Motor Express, Inc.; Motor Express, Inc., of 
Indiana; Orscheln Brothers Truck Lines, Inc.; Phillips Motor Line; 
Powell Brothers Truck Lines, Inc.; and Red Arrow Freight Lines, Inc., 
dismissed as parties defendant hereto. 

MC-F 929, Wilson Storage and Transfer Co., purchase, Black Hills 
Transportation Co. and Florence B. Young. Effective date of order of 
June 13, extended to June 30. 

No. 27837, Middle Atlantic States Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., 
vs. C. of N. J. et al. Order entered May 9, as subsequently modified to 
become effective on July 12, on not less than 10 days’ notice, further 
modified so as to become effective on July 30, instead of July 12, on 
not less than 10 days’ notice. 

1. & S. No. 4315, all freight, Chicago and St. Louis to Birmingham. 
Order entered May 9, which by its terms requires respondents to cancel 
schedules described in suspension orders on or before July 12, modified 
to become effective on July 26, in lieu of July 12. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


(Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all schedules 
in it have been suspended. Suspension orders contain many schedules 
not reproduced here. Details of such orders are published in The 
Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


In I. and S. 4657, the Commission has suspended from June 
26, 1939, until January 26, 1940, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in supplement No. 7 to Boston and Albany 
Railroad’s tariff I. C. C. No. 9441, supplement No. 12 to Boston 
and Maine Railroad’s tariff I. C. C. No. A2971 and supplement 
No. 11 to Boston and Maine Railroad’s tariff I. C. C. No. A2972. 
The suspended schedules propose to reduce the less-than-car- 
load rates on groceries and grocery supplies from Boston and 
Springfield, Mass., to many points in Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, in amounts ranging from 2 cents 
to 15 cents a 100 pounds. 

In I. and S. 4658, the Commission has suspended from 
June 26, 1939, until January 26, 1940, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in supplements 28 and 29 to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company’s tariff I. C. C. No. 2023 and M. F.- 
I. C. C. No. 34. The suspended schedules propose to establish 
a rate of 32 cents a 100 pounds on jute yarn, in carloads, from 
Edge Moor, Del., to Thompsonville, Conn., to meet motor-truck 
competition. 

In I. and S. No. 4660, the Commission has suspended from 
June 24, 1939, until January 24, 1940, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in supplements 53, 54, 55 and 56 to 
Agent F. D. Miller’s tariff I. C. C. No. 231. The suspended 
schedules propose to reduce the rates on flavoring syrup, in car- 
loads, from New Orleans, La., to Jackson and Meridian, Miss., 
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and to reduce the rates on empty returned flavoring syrup 
barrels and drums, in less than carloads, from Jackson and 
Meridian to New Orleans. The following is illustrative: 


Flavoring syrup from New Orleans, La., to Jackson, Miss., present 
rate, minimum 36,000 pounds, 36; including store-door delivery, 41; 
proposed rate, including store-door delivery, 30; from New Orleans, 
La., to Meridian, Miss., present rate, minimum 36,000 pounds, 38; 
including store-door delivery, 44; proposed rate, including store-door 
delivery, 30. 


In I. and S. 4659, the Commission has suspended from June 
26, 1939, until Jauary 26, 1940, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published on 2nd and 3rd revised pages 69-A of Agent 
W. J. Bohon’s tariff I. C. C. No. 546. The suspended schedules 
propose to reduce the rates on malt beverages, in various quan- 
tities, between Portland, Ore., and Olympia, Wash., and from 
Seattle, Wash., to Portland. 

In I. and S. 4661, the Commission has suspended from 
June 26, 1939, until January 26, 1940, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in supplements Nos. 40 and 11 to Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad’s tariffs, I. C. C. Nos. A-2965 and 
A-2972, respectively, and in supplements Nos. 5 and 7 to Maine 
Central Railroad’s tariff, I. C. C. No. C-4521. The suspended 
schedules propose to reduce the rates on paper and paper 
articles, in carloads and less than carloads, from various 
origins in Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and New York, to Boston, Mass. The following is illustrative: 


From Lincoln, N. H., present rate, less carload, 40; carload, 36,000 
pounds, 22; proposed rate, less carload, 25; carload, 40,000 pounds, 18; 
from Augusta, Me., present rate, less carload, 35; carload, 36,000 pounds, 
23; proposed rate, less carload, 30; carload, 40,000 pounds, 20. 


In I. and S. M-751, the Commission has suspended from 
June 26 until September 24, the operation of all schedules as 
published in supplement No. 4 to tariff MF I. C. C. No. 63 
of National Automobile Transporters Association, agent, 
Detroit, Mich. The suspended schedules propose to reduce from 
$37.50 to $33.90 a vehicle, the truckload commodity rate on 
passenger vehicles, wheel base up to and including 115 inches 
and freight vehicles, capacity up to and including one and 
one-half tons, minimum four vehicles (except that when dimen- 
sions of the vehicles prohibit the loading of four vehicles, the 
minimum will be three vehicles) applicable between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Texarkana, Tex. 

In I. and S. M-752, the Commission on its own motion has 
suspended from June 27 until September 25, the operation of 
certain schedules as published in supplement No. 11 to tariff 
MF I. C. C. No. 47 of Agent R. S. Cooper, Greensboro, N. C. 
The suspended schedules propose to include the following 
description, “acids, chemicals and dyestuffs” in a commodity 
list bearing the title, ‘acids, chemicals and dyestuffs, viz.,” and 
naming the articles on which certain commodity rates apply. 
The inclusion of that description would have broadened the 
commodity list to cover all acids, chemicals and dyestuffs in 
addition to those named therein. The commodity rates apply 
from New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania to Charlotte 
and Greensboro, N. C., also Rock Hill, S. C. 

In I. and S. 4663, the Commission has suspended from June 
28, 1939, until January 28, 1940, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in supplement 28 to joint tariff, Agent B. T. 
Jones’ I. C. C. No. 3066, and Agent F. D. Miller’s I. C. C. No. 
226. The suspended schedules propose to establish arrange- 
ments permitting the stopping-in-transit to complete loading 
or to partially unload, of carload traffic at south Atlantic and 
Florida Gulf ports, when originating at points in central terri- 
tory. 

In I. and S. M-753, the Commission has suspended from 
June 30, 1939, until September 28, 1939, the operation of all 
schedules as published in tariff M. F. I. C. C. No. 2 of Overland 
Transportation Co., Utica, N. Y. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish new, reduced, and increased class rates, 
classification exceptions, ratings, rules and provisions between 
points in New York, on the one hand, and points in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, 
on the other. The following is illustrative: 


First class rates in cents a 100 pounds from Boston, Mass., to Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., proposed rate, 79; from Utica, N. Y., to Newark, N. J., 
present rate, 75; proposed rate 73; from Philadelphia, Pa., to Syracuse, 
N. Y., proposed rate, 89. 


In I. and S. M-754, the Commission has suspended from 
June 29 until September 27 the operation of all schedules as 
published in tariff M. F. I. C. C. No. 8 of Lett & Company of 
Indiana, Ind., Cincinnati, O. The suspended schedules propose 
to establish new proportional truckload commodity rates on 
dairy products, minimum 20,000 pounds, from St. Louis, Mo., 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards, IIl., to Charleston, 
Huntington and Parkersburg, W. Va., Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dayton and Youngstown, O., Indianapolis, Ind., and 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., in lieu of present higher class rates. 


The fol- 
lowing is illustrative: 


From St. Louis, Mo., to Charleston, W. Va., present rate 62, pro- 
posed rate 49; from St. Louis, Mo., to Cincinnati, O., present rate 48, 
proposed rate 35. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and order in F. D. No. 12434, Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Co. stock, granting authority to issue not ex- 
ceeding $8,970,000 of common capital stock, consisting of 448,500 shares 
of the par value of $20 each, in exchange for an equal amount of out- 
standing common stock, consisting of 89,700 shares of the par value of 
$100 each, on the basis of five shares of the new stock for one share 
of the outstanding stock, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 12399, Rio Grande, Micolithic 
& Northern Railway abandonment, permitting abandonment, as to in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, by the Rio Grande, Micolithic & North- 
ern Railway of its entire line of railroad in Hudspeth county, Texas, 
approved. 

Fourth supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 5601, Minne- 
apolis, Northfield & Southern Railway bonds, authorizing the Minne- 
apolis, Northfield & Southern Railway to extend from September 1, 
1939, to September 1, 1944, the date of maturity of not exceeding 
$242,800 of 5-year convertible 6 per cent gold notes, approved. 

Third Supplemental report and fourth supplemental order in F. D. 
No. 11754, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. bonds, granting authority to 
pledge and repledge from time, to and including December 31, 1939, all 
or any part of not exceeding $7,500,000 of general consolidated mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds, due 2003, in the respective amounts stated, as 
collateral security for two short-term notes totaling $1,362,500, or for 
any renewals therecf in whole or in part, to be issued within the 
limitations of section 20a (9) of the act, and to mature not later than 
December 31, 1939, approved as of June 23, 1939. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 12433, Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
way Co. bonds, authorizing the issuance of not exceeding $2,188,000 
of refunding-mortgage serial 24% per cent bonds, series E, and $5,250,000 
of refunding-mortgage 34% per cent bonds, series F, to be sold at par 
and accrued interest, and the proceeds used to redeem $7,438,000 of 
refunding-mortgage bonds, series D, approved as of June 23, 1939. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 12459. Western Maryland Railway Co. asks authority 
to assume obligation as guarantor with respect to $2,300,000 of that 
company’s equipment trust certificates, series ‘‘G.’’ The certificates 
are to bear a dividend rate of 2 per cent and are to be issued under 
the so-called Philadelphia plan, to be dated August 1, 1939. They are 
to mature not later than August 1, 1949. The equipment to be acquired 
consists of 500 new standard gauge 40 foot 6 inch 50-ton steel sheathed 
box cars; 500 new standard gauge 31 foot 50-ton steel hopper cars; 
100 new standard gauge 52 foot 6 inch 50-ton steel drop-end gondola 
cars; and 10 new standard gauge 50 foot 50-ton welded steel flat cars. 

Finance No. 12460. Colorado & Southern asks authority to lease 
for 25 years the properties owned and operated by the Fort Worth & 
Denver City and the Wichita Valley in Texas and Oklahoma. Ap- 
plicant also asks authority to assume obligation and payment of prin- 
cipal and interest of a note of $8,176,000 of the Fort Worth & Denver 
City held by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The carriers in- 
volved are parts of the Burlington system. In support of the applica- 
tion for permission to lease the properties which are controlled by stock 
and bond ownership the Colorado & Southern says that elimination 
of duplication of supervision, accounting, and other expenses will result 
in a saving of approximately $250,000 a year on the basis of the pres- 
ent level of traffic. 

Finance No. 12455. Minneapolis Eastern Railway Co. asks authority 
to extend the maturity date for 10 years from January 1, 1939, and to 
assume obligation and liability in respect of $150,000 of its refunding 
mortgage bonds. 

Finance No. 12456. Atlantic & East Carolina Railway Co. asks 
authority to lease and operate the entire railroad of the Atlantic & 
North Carolina extending from Goldsboro, N. C., to Morehead City, 
N. C., 94 miles. After pointing out that it did not operate any railroad 
at the present time, applicant said the Atlantic & North Carolina had 
been operated since November 15, 1935, by the state of North Carolina, 
which owned 72 per cent of the capital stock, and ‘‘these operations 
have not been successful, and the road is heavily in debt and its 
owner will not supply additional finances necessary to make it suc- 
cessful.’’ 

Finance No. 12457. Atlantic & East Carolina Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue $110,000 of capital stock in connection with the 
lease of the Atlantic & North Carolina. The issue is to provide $50,000 
as a deposit to guarantee the performance of the lease obligations, 
$25,000 for working capital, and $25,000 for the purchase of new mo- 
tive power. The new equipment is to consist of one gasoline or Diesel 
electric motor car and two 30-ton gasoline or Diesel switching loco- 
motives. 

Finance No. 12452, Sub. No. 1. Southern Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to assume obligation and liability in respect of $1,600,000 of 
first mortgage bonds, series ‘‘A,’’ proposed to be issued by the Atlanta 
Terminal Co. The terminal company asked that the bonds bear interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent, be dated August 1, 1939, and mature August 1, 
1, 1969. 

Finance No. 12452, Sub. No. 2. H. D. Pollard, receiver of the 
Central of Georgia asks authority to guarantee the principal and in- 
terest of $1,600,000 of bonds of the Atlanta Terminal Co., jointly and 
severally with the Southern and the Atlanta & West Point. 

Finance No. 12452, Sub. No. 3. Atlanta & West Point asks au- 
thority to guarantee jointly and severally with the Southern and the 
Central of Georgia, H. D. Pollard, receiver, the payment of the prin- 
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cipal and interest of $1,600,000 bonds proposed to be issued by the 
Atlanta Terminal Co. 

MC F-945. Southeastern Greyhound Lines, Lexington, Ky., asks 
authority to issue $200,000 of unsecured notes for the purchase of 
equipment. 

MC F-946. Old Colony Forwarding Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
asks authority to purchase operating rights of Ryan Bros. Motor Ex- 
press. 

Finance No. 12458. Clackamas Eastern Railroad Co. asks authority 
to abandon its entire line between Clackamas and Swift, Ore., approxi- 
mately 17.01 miles, together with all sidings, spur tracks and appur- 
tenances. 

MC F-947. Huber & Huber Motor Express, Loulsville, Ky., asks 
authority to purchase part of the properties of C. W. Clever, dba L. B. 
K. & I. Transit Co. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

Ex Parte MC 22, motor carrier rates in New England. Berkshire- 
New York Overnight Express, Inc., asks Commission to modify its 
presently outstanding orders in so far as said orders prescribe mini- 
mum commodity rates on alcoholic liquors and malt beverages from 
the New York Metropolitain area to Berkshire county, Mass. 

Ex Parte MC 22, motor carrier rates in New England. Augustine 
Campo and Romano Campo, dba Campo’s Express, ask Commission to 
modify its presently outstanding orders in so far as said orders pre- 
scribe minimum commodity rates on packing house products and roof- 
ing materials between Springfield, Mass., metropolitan area and Stafford 
Springs, Conn., to the extent provided in petition and class rates be- 
tween points taking Springfield, Mass., rate basis, on the one hand, 
and Staford Springs, Conn., rate basis on the other hand. 

Ne. 27979, Thatcher Manufacturing Co. vs. Pennsylvania. Complain- 
ant asks reopening and reconsideration. 

No. 28270, Association of American Wood Pulp Importers et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al. American Warehousemen’s Association, Merchandise 
Division, asks dismissal of complaint of Association of American Wood 
Pulp Importers et al., and Gotesman & Co., Inc. 

No. 28030, Commercial Milling Co. et al. vs. Pere Marquette. De- 
fendant asks reconsideration and reargument and that effective date 
of order be postponed. 

Fourth section application No. 17779, coke to Keokuk, Ia. American 
Barge Line Co. and Central Barge Co., protestants, ask Commission to 
strike certain portions from applicants’ brief. 

Ex Parte MC 22, motor carrier rates in New England. Arthur M. 
Beauchaine, dba Beauchaine’s Express, asks Commission to further 
modify its orders so as to require establishment of rate from Lowell, 
Mass., to Lebanon, N. H., on bakery goods, viz.: Biscuits, dog biscuits, 
cookies, crackers, advertising matier, gum, display racks and potato 
chips. 

MC-C 98, dairy products in the northwest. Public Utilities Com- 
mission of South Dakota asks that a so-called ‘‘exhibit,’’ ‘‘prepared 
by P. M. Greenberg,’’ received in the office of the Utilities Commission 
on June 19, be rejected and not accepted as a part of record in this 
proceeding. 

Finance No. 8480, application of Kansas City Terminal for certif- 
icate for construction and extension of its line between certain points 
in Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City Terminal asks that an order be 
entered extending time for completion of extension of its line and 
keeping order heretofore entered alive and in force until and including 
December 31 so that negotiations may be completed. 


MC-F 728, Tri-State Transit Co. of Louisiana, Inc., purchase, Gibbs 
Bus Line, Inc. Dixie Greyhound Lines, Inc., protestant, asks that effec- 
tive date of order of May 23 be stayed pending disposition of petition; 
that division 5 reconsider its order of May 23, that after reconsidera- 
tion, it reopen and rerefer original proceeding to examiner for further 
proof, or in the alternative, that the entire matter be reviewed and 
reconsidered by entire Commission. 


No. 28020, General Crushed Stone Co. vs. A. & A. et al., and three 
subnumbers, Same vs. Same, LeRoy Lime & Crushed Stone Corpora- 
tion vs. Same, Genesee Stone Products Corporation vs. Same; and 
No. 27714, Buffalo Crushed Stone Co. vs. Same. New York Central, 
Erie, Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania ask that Commission modify 
further its order of April 26, by providing that not less than 5 days’ 
notice be given instead of 15 days’ notice prior to the effective date 
of July 15. 

No. 15806, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & R. et al. Florida 
Railroad Commission asks that proceeding be reopened and reconsidered 
by Commission and that outstanding order issued in connection with 
fourth supplemental report herein be modified so as to require and 
permit same basis of rates on cement in carloads from Tampa to 
destinations in Florida north of the Seaboard Air Line between River 
Junction and Jacksonville, as is now maintained from Clinchfield, Ga., 
and the Birmingham district. 

Ex Parte MC 14, motor carrier rates in middle Atlantic states. 
D. T. Waring, agent, for and on behalf of carriers parties to his MF 
I. C. C. No. 167 asks modification of order to extent of permitting 
immediate publication of rating as follows: To amend Item 1747 of 
MF I. C. C. No. 167 which applies on alcoholic liquors, N. O. I., in- 
cluding high wines, and to include therein, wine, at the ratings of 
Class 1, less than truckload; Class 4, minimum weight 20,000 pounds, 
and Class 44, minimum weight 30,000 pounds when packed in glass or 
in metal cans in barrels or boxes; Class 2, less than truckload, Class 
4, truckload, minimum weight 20,000 pounds, and Class 44, minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, when in bulk, in barrels; to simultaneously, 
with publication of amended Item 1747, cancel Item 2785 to remove 
confliction. 

Ex Parte MC 22, motor carrier rates in New England. Eastern 
Motor Freight Conference, Inc., in fourteen separate petitions, asks 
that order of August 3, 1938, as modified, be further modified, in con- 
nection with boxes, paper, corrugated, used, returned, knocked down 
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flat, in bundles; sulphur or brimstone, paste, in barrels; boxes, paper, 
other than corrugated, knocked down flat; asbestos or cotton articles, 
springs, rubber, roofing, building or paving material; liquor, alcoholic; 
pottle carriers, shipping (bottle carrying boxes or crates with per- 
manently fixed partitions; cotton piece goods, rayon piece goods and 
related articles; acetate, amyl, butyl, ethyl, isopropyl, methyl or proypl; 
alcohols, N. O. I. B. N.; alcohols, other than alcoholic liquors; anti- 
freeze alcohol; denatured alcohol solvent, containing not less than 90 
per cent of denatured alcohol; butyl lactate, butyl stearate, dibutyl 
phthalate, diethyl phthalate, or dimethyl phthalate; oils, fusel; boxes, 
paper or fibreboard, other than corrugated, knocked down flat or 
folded flat. The Conference also asks that the order be further modified 
to permit addition of East Rutherford, N. J., as point of destination 
in Item 1895, applying on paper and paper articles, of New England 
Sectional Tariff No. 2, Agent Earle C. Doebener’s MF I. C. C. No. 2; 
to permit addition of Thompsonville, Conn., as point of origin in Item 
225 of New England Territorial Directory No. 1, Agent Earle C. Doe- 
bener’s MF I. C. C. No. 10, as amended; and to permit cancellation 
of Item 478 of Supplement 8 to New England Sectional Tariff No. 2, 
Agent Earle C. Doebener’s MF I. C. C. No. 2. 

Finance No. 12205, Missouri Pacific trustee abandonment. Protest- 
ants, Board of County Commissioners of Coffey county, Kan., and 
Board of County Commissioners of Greenwood county, Kan., ask that 
Commission set proceeding for further hearing before division 4, at 
future date and at time when 1939 results of operation will be available, 
for purpose of placing such results in record; and that in the event 
it is deemed not desirable to have such further hearing, that record 
be held open until such time as applicant shall furnish such results 
for record in affidavit form, protestants agreeing to such method of 
proof, with request that if such method be used, they be allowed to 
file supplemental brief thereafter. 

Ex Parte MC 22, motor carrier rates in New England. New England 
Motor Rate Bureau, Inc., asks modification of order of August 3, 1938, 
and supplemental orders, in connection with cotton piece goods. 


ESTIMATED CITRUS FRUIT WEIGHTS 


The Commission has reopened I. and S. 4511, estimated 
weights on citrus fruits, for further hearing August 7 at Wash- 
ington, before Examiner Carter. The reopening is to receive 
evidence relating to the reasonableness of the charges which 
would result if the suspended estimated weights became effective 
or the reasonableness of charges which the respondents may 
propose; also to receive evidence of test weights made by the 
railroads in the 1938-39 season of citrus fruits in the bruce box 
and the nailed box of 1 3-5 bushels capacity. 

In connection with announcement of the reopening of I. 
and S. 4511, Secretary Bartel issued a notice in which he said: 


The above proceeding was submitted on June 9, 1939. At the oral 
argument on that date counsel representing California, Arizona, and 
Texas respondents indicated that if the proposed estimated weights 
are approved consideration would be given by the respondents they 
represent to a revision of the resulting charges in order to prevent the 
imposition of an undue burden on growers and shippers of citrus 
fruits. One of the purposes for the reopening of this proceeding is to 
afford respondents and protestants an opportunity to offer evidence 
bearing on the reasonableness of the transportation charges which 
would result if the proposed estimated weights become effective. An- 
other purpose is to afford respondents an opportunity to propose re- 
vised charges in accordance with statements of counsel at the oral ar- 
gument, and if revised charges are proposed, to afford the interested 
parties an opportunity to introduce evidence bearing on the reasonable- 
ness of the revised charges. Such revised charges, if respondents elect 
to make them, should be submitted to the parties of record in this pro- 
ceeding on or before July 20, 1939, in order that the interested parties 
of record may have opportunity to study and consider them prior to 
the date of the hearing. Except as otherwise provided in this notice, 
the evidence at the further hearing will be restricted to evidence bear- 
ing on the reasonableness of the charges which would result if the 
suspended schedules are approved, and to evidence bearing on the 
reasonableness of the revised charges if revised charges are proposed 
by respondents. 

Counsel for the parties stated at the oral argument on June 9 that 
the respondents serving Texas and Florida have continued to make test 
weights on citrus fruits loaded in the nailed box and in the bruce box, 
each having capacities of 1 3/5 bushels of fruit, in those states during 
the 1938-39 season, and that such test weights are now available. The 
test weights of citrus fruits in the containers mentioned made during 
the 1938-39 season and material facts bearing thereon will be received 
in evidence at the further hearing on August 7, but no evidence bearing 
on the advantages or disadvantages of the respective containers men- 
tioned will be received. 

At the conclusion of the further hearing before the examiner the 
parties may, if they desire, argue before the examiner. They will be 
permitted to file briefs within 30 days from the date on which the 
further hearing is concluded. Reply briefs may be filed within 15 days 
from the date the original briefs are due. There will be no further 
oral argument before the Commission. 

The tariffs under suspension were filed with the Commission to 
become effective on July 23, 1938. Consideration of the numerous re- 
quests for their suspension, the necessity for extensive hearings at 
widely separated locations aggregating a total of 23 hearing days, the 
time required for the preparation of voluminous briefs prior to the 
issuance of the examiner’s report, analysis, and study of nearly 4,000 
pages of testimony, of more than 350 complicated exhibits, of the orig- 
inal briefs and of the briefs of exceptions to the examiner’s report 
have made necessary the delay in the final disposition of this proceed- 
ing. The issues and principles involved are of great importance to the 
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parties and to that portion of the shipping public whose transportation 
charges are determined by the use of estimated weights. 

Additional delay in the disposition of this proceeding is to be re- 
gretted, but because of the failure of some respondents to introduce 
any evidence bearing on the reasonableness of the charges and the 
action of other respondents in introducing incomplete evidence bear- 
ing on that question, a further hearing is considered necessary in order 
that the Commission may have before it a full and complete record 
bearing on the reasonableness of the transportation charges. 

The procedure outlined in this notice has been designed with the 
purpose of expediting the disposition of this proceeding as much as 
possible consistent with a full and fair hearing to the parties. The 
evidence in the present record bearing on the issues involved, except 
on the issue of the reasonableness of the charges and the average 
weights of citrus fruits in the bruce box, is full and complete. The 
repetition of evidence bearing on issues other than those described in 
the Commission’s order of reopening for further hearing will not be 
permitted. The cooperation of the parties in expediting the disposi- 
tion of this preceeding by confining themselves to the introduction of 
evidence material to the issues described in this noticé is sought and 
expected. 


WIRE RODS TO PACIFIC COAST 


Opposing relief to the railroads on their fourth section 
application No. 17623, iron and steel wire rods to Pacific coast 
terminals, the Gulf Intercoastal Conference steamship lines, 
in exceptions to Examiner Disque’s proposed report, assert 
that in his recommendations Disque disregarded all the guides 
he had set up for himself. The conference draws attention to 
the fact that Examiner Disque said that to avoid the clouds and 
pitfalls that lead to injustice a case requires an unusually 
carefull analysis of the facts, the straightest kind of thinking, 
and a constant appreciation of the minimum rate provision 
of section 1 as well as section 4 of the interstate commerce act 
and section 500 of the transportation act. 

Contrary to his advocacy of the necessity for an unusually 
careful analysis of the facts and the straightest kind of 
thinking, says the conference, the examiner proceeds promptly 
to disregard these very pertinent suggestions. The recom- 
mendations of the examiner are declared to be entirely fallaci- 
ous. Rather than considering this fourth section application 
as a “special case within the meaning of the interstate com- 
merce act,” the examiner, says the conference, has obviously 
viewed this proceeding as one in which reduced rail rates should 
be approved. The conference submitted that the record estab- 
lished that the proposed fourth section relief recommended by 
Examiner Disque was entirely unwarranted. 

Although the reason originally assigned by the applicant 
for the fourth section relief was the demand of a single shipper 
at Minnequa, Colo., to meet an “extremely nebulous,” if not 
entirely fictitious foreign competition, the present application 
and the proposed recommendation of the examiner will dras- 
tically affect all the wire rod traffic moving from Chicago and 
Birmingham areas to the Pacific coast, says the conference. 

Rates on wire rods from Mississippi valley producing areas 
and other eastern producing areas to the Pacific coast, it adds, 
are to be completely disrupted. 

Prior to March, 1936, all this wire rod traffic from the 
Mississippi valley areas, said the conference, moved to the 
Pacific coast via the Gulf lines and the Panama canal route. 

After rates were reduced as a result of the decision in 
Wire Rods Westbound to the Pacific Coast, 214 I. C. C. 561, two- 
thirds of the traffic, according to the conference, was diverted 
to the rail lines. If, approximately twice as much traffic is now 
moving from Chicago and Birmingham via the all-rail routes 
at present rates of $15.73 a long ton in competition with the 
Gulf lines via the Panama canal, why, asks the conference, is 
there any necessity for reducing that rate of $15.73 to an 
unreasonably low proposed fourth section rate of $13.40 a long 
ton ? 

The conference emphasized the fact that there was no 
necessity to reduce the rates from the Mississippi valley except 
the wholly selfish desire to eliminate entirely all competition 
of the Gulf lines. The conference said that that was the logical 
conclusion to be deduced from the examiner’s report—elimi- 
nate the Panama Canal carriers which until three years ago 
transported all this wire rod traffic from Chicago and Bir- 
mingham to Pacific coast, and which now carried only one- 
third of that traffic. It is in an effort to save this remaining 
traffic, says the exceptions, that the Gulf Intercoastal Confer- 
ence steamship lines submit that the proposed report recom- 
mending relief should be reversed. 


GRAIN TO GULF PORTS 
Railroads hauling grain from Illinois and Wisconsin to 
Gulfport, Miss., and New Orleans, La., this week filed tariffs, 
effective on three days’ notice, continuing in effect without 
change rates on grain which otherwise would have expired June 
30. The Commission authorized them to file the continuance 
tariffs on short notice. By the Mississippi Valley lines con- 
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tinuing the grain rates which otherwise would have expired 
June 30 they continued the status quo so far as reshipping rates 
from Chicago to Atlantic ports and from that same territory 
to Gulf ports are concerned. The lines serving the Atlantic 
ports proposed to reduce the reshipping rates from Chicago 
and other central territory points to Atlantic ports, but the 
Commission in I. and S. No. 4653 suspended the proposed re- 
duced rates of which a reshipping rate of 12 cents from Chi- 
cago to Baltimore is typical. 

Typical rates continued in effect by the publication of the 
Mississippi Valley lines are 25.5 cents from Burlington, IIl., 
29 cents from Madison, Wis., and 24.5 cents from Chicago and 
Gary, Ind. A reshipping rate of 16 cents from Chicago to the 
Gulf ports applicable on grain from beyond Chicago is also 
continued by the tariffs filed by the lines serving Gulfport and 
New Orleans. 


RATE-BREAK GRAIN TRANSIT 


Alleging that complaining mills on the Missouri River are 
in serious need of relief, the compainants in No. 27580, Atkin- 
son Milling Co. et al. vs. Alton et al., with which is joined No. 
17000, part 7, grain and grain products, have asked the Com- 
mission for reconsideration and reargument on the present 
record, or for rehearing. They said they earnestly appealed to 
the Commission to reconsider the record and order the rail- 
roads to establish transit on proportional grain rates. 

The petitioners are flour millers with mills at Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Omaha, Atchison, Leavenworth, St. Joseph and Kan- 
sas City, which are so-called primary markets or rate-break 
points. Their purpose, they said, was to obtain transit on grain 
and grain products under the proportional rates applicable via 
those points. 

The Commission, the millers said, had not given due con- 
sideration to the situation of the flour mills but had considered 
the question largely from the standpoint of the grain dealers. 
This case, they said, involved the simple proposition of transit 
on proportional rates which had been heretofore considered in 
connection with other cases involving transit on over-head 
rates and had not received the separate and independent con- 
sideration to which it was entitled. 


Reasons which induced the Commission to require the ex- 
clusive application of the rate-break combinations, they said, 
did not apply to transit on proportional rates. To grant transit 
on proportional rates as herein requested, the millers said, 
would not disrupt the rate-break adjustment nor reestablish 
the conditions which the Commission sought to .remedy by 
requiring the exclusive application of the rate-break combina- 
tions. There was no difference, said the millers, in the formal 
transit on proportional rates at rate-break and interior points 
and hence the mills located at rate-break points were entitled 
to transit on the same basis as those situated at interior points. 

In the circumstances, the petitioning millers said the denial 
of transit to mills at rate-break points on the same basis as 
mills of interior points was unreasonable, discriminatory and 
prejudicial. 


EX-LAKE GRAIN RATES 


Condemnation by the Commission of the reduced ex-lake 
grain rates which were suspended in I. and S. No. 4618, ex- 
lake grain to north Atlantic ports and then permitted to go 
into effect while the investigation was continued, in the opinion 
of the railroads, would be an unwarranted interference with 
their managerial discretion. That view was expressed by E. H. 
Burgess, who, with C. W. Meyer represented the railroads in 
arguments in that case before the members of division 4. 

In making what he called a vain effort against water 
competition, H. C. Ames, for the Canal Carriers Association, 
Inc., protestants, said the railroads were not only forcing down 
the rates of the dominant water carriers but were making of 
themselves, “willing catspaws of the exporters” who, except 
in emergency, would give them no business in any event in 
the season of open navigation. He said the exporters were 
thereby placed in a more favorable position through this 
publication to drive the water rates down still further. H. E. 
Otto represented the New York Produce Exchange in the 
arguments. 

The railroads, without qualification, defended the reduced 
ex-lake rates on the “added traffic” theory, Mr. Burgess point- 
ing out that the quotations from the Commission’s reports 
used by the other side were from fourth section cases. In 
such cases, he said, the requirements with regard to added 
traffic were higher than in a case such as this, to show that 
the rates not in conformity with the provisions of the fourth 
section were compensatory. 

Five million bushels of grain, Mr. Burgess said, was the 
added traffic in this case. He said the warehouses and facili- 
ties used by the railroads in handling the traffic involved in 
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this case, were part of the plants of the railroads not subject 
to criticism such as the Commission had made of the carriers 
in the warehousing case. He said it was foolish to suggest 
that the railroads would be better off without the grain than 
with it. Depreciation, he said, would go on whether the eleva- 
tors and other facilities used in handling the grain traffic were 
used or not used and that therefore whatever the railroads 
obtained from the grain traffic made their financial condition 
better than if they were not used. 

If the picture drawn by the protestants, said Mr. Ames, 
was not one of “destructive competition,” then he confessed 
he and those associated with him were at a loss to understand 
how such competition could be created. 

The reduced rate deemed typical is 8.33 cents a hundred 
pounds from Buffalo to New York, equal to five cents a bushel. 


C. & N. W. REORGANIZATION 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


“In spite of the dismal earning record of the last few 
years we adhere to our position that the stock should not be 
wiped out but that the holders should be given some token of 
the money which they invested in the project and upon which 
a return may be paid in the future if economic conditions be- 
come more stabilized,” said Samuel H. Cady, vice-president and 
general counsel in arguments, June 29, in Finance No. 10881, 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co. reorganization. He 
urged approval of a plan of reorganization with a capital struc- 
ture of about $470,000,000, which would be $20,000,000 more 
than recommended by the examiner, in which consideration is 
shown for the stockholders. 

Assignments of time for the discussion of the matter were 
made in addition to Mr. Cady to Douglas Smith and Kenneth 
F. Burgess, the life insurance group; Fred N. Oliver, savings 
banks group, John B. Marsh, City Bank Farmers Trust, Co.; 
Robert T. Swaine, G. W. Bovenizer et al.; R. E. Houston, Jr., 
Bank of New York; H. C. McCollom, Irving Trust Co.; Thomas 
O’G. Fitzgibbon, Guarantee Trust Co.; A. H. Phillips, the Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Co.; W. A. W. Stewart, the U. S. Trust 
Co.; Russell Snodgrass, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion; Daniel Willard, Jr., Railroad Credit Corporation; J. D. 
Shatford, the Railroad Owners’ Association; and Ezra Brainerd, 
for the railway labor executives. 

It was inconceivable, said Mr. Cady, that railroad traffic 
would continue at its present low ebb. To assume that it would 
do so said he, was to assume a defeatist attitude as to the 
future. Such assumption, he said, was not justified. 

According to Mr. Cady’s view, the last two years had 
marked the highest point of the tidal wave of adversity of the 
debtor. But, he said, it was encouraging to note that in the 
current year the tide seemed to have begun ebbing. While 
economic tides, he said, did not ebb in full with the regularity 
of ocean waves one had but to look at any standard chart 
of business activities in this country covering the past century 
to note the striking truth that by and large the ebb and flow 
of economic events occurred with a remarkable degree of reg- 
ularity and in almost equal proportions. It seemed only rea- 
sonable, said he, to believe that the ebb of present tide which 
had partially engulfed the Chicago & North Western’s capital 
structure was but a beginning of a recession of the flood which 
would leave that structure intact and again on solid ground. 
A fair solution of the transportation problem, he thought, was 
bound to bring much needed and well deserved relief to rail 
carriers, including the debtor. 


In behalf of the insurance group Mr. Burgess expressed the 
belief the reorganized company could support charges of $5,- 
600,000 a year as proposed in the group’s plan of reorganiza- 
tion, on the basis of anticipated normal traffic as indicated by 
the study of traffic experts. He said he was sure the reorgan- 
ized company could support the charges that would accrue 
under the examiner’s plan amounting to $3,400,000 a year, 
plus $1,200,000 a year after the completion of a 3-year im- 
provement program. It was taken from Mr. Burgess’ state- 
ments that the insurance group would be satisfied with the ex- 
aminer’s plan if its own were not adopted. He said if the 
examiner was correct in his report it was apparent there was 
nothing left of the tock interests. There was every reason 
to believe the examiner was right because the report was 
based on one of the most comprehensive reports ever made 
in a reorganization case, according to Mr. Burgess. Expressing 
the belief that the day of private operation was not about to 
end as some seemed to believe, Mr. Burgess said the group was 
not pessimistic regarding the future of business nor the future 
of the railroads. However, he thought the group for which 
he was speaking was realistic. 

Mr. Oliver expressed the view that the segregation studies 
on which was based the proposed distribution of the new se- 
curities was fair because made by experts who gave careful 
and thoughtful attention to the segregation work. 
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Associated Traffic Clubs Convention 


Addresses on Railroads, Motor and Air Transport, and the Merchant Marine—Educational Work— 
Professionalization of Traffic—Chicago for Next Meeting 


(By a Staff Correspondent at San Francisco, Calif.) 


of America opened at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, the 

morning of June 27 with a roll call showing representation 
from 63 of the 102 member clubs and a registration of over 700 
delegates and visitors, as announced by Secretary F. A. Doeb- 
ber—a showing that was considered good in view of the distance 
that had to be traveled by representatives of most member 
clubs and the expense involved in the trip. 

The meeting was called to order by President W. F. 
Schulten, of the association. The invocation was by the Rev. 
John A. Collins, of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, following 
which the National Anthem was sung by Charles F. Bulotti, 
the audience standing. Addresses of welcome were made by 
Harry G. Adam, chairman of the general committee on ar- 
rangements, and Marshall Dill, president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. President Schulten responded. Brief 
remarks were made by Marcia Morris, president of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco; Ross Bray, past pres’- 
dent of the Transportation Club of San Francisco; Allan Hill- 
man, president of the Pacific Traffic Association of San Fran- 
cisco, and Lloyd Hughes, representing the Oakland Traffic Club 
—the four host clubs. 


Board of Directors 


J. M. Fitzgerald, chairman, made the report for the board 
of directors. He said that 22 of the 44 directors representing 
13 states, had been present at the board meeting the previous 
day. The board had approved the plan of the executive com- 
mittee for awards of merit for outstanding contributions to 
traffic club educational work, three individuals to be chosen by 
the executive committee at each semi-annual meeting from 
six recommendations made by the committee on education and 
research, officers and directors not being eligible. It also had 
approved the plan for $100 in prizes for the best essays con- 
tributed by individuals and sponsored by their respective clubs 
on the subject, “Why Should a Traffic Club Belong to and Co- 
operate with the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer‘ca?” It 
had approved the recommendations of the committee on edu- 
cation and research that that committee prepare a study course 
on pipe line transportation. It had also approved a plan for 
expansion of the work of the committee on club publications, 
to be explained later by J. L. Merrick, chairman, and approved 
a budget of $600 for education and research work for the next 
six months. The application of the Phi Alpha Gamma Epsilon 
fraternity of Golden Gate College for a cooperative member- 
ship in the association was approved. 

The report was approved and then a resolution offered by 
the directors conferring an honorary life membership on W. C. 
Fitch was unanimously adopted. Mr. Fitch lives in San Fran- 
cisco, is a past president of the association, and general claim 
agent of the Southern Pacific. 


Address by Ware 


The first formal address was made by Wallace L. Ware, 
an attorney, former president of the California State Railroad 
Commission. He was introduced by B. E. Olsen, of Dayton, O. 


A talked principally about truck transportation and spoke as 
ollows: 


Te: semi-annual convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs 


It may truthfully be said that the history of man’s development 
is the history of transportation. There is nothing more vital to the 
social and economic warp and woof than the movement of persons and 
property. This movement affords the basis of traffic. Traffic, its per- 
petuity and advancement, is the motive of your organization. It is this 
traffic which has impelled and accomplished your presence here today. 

My observations anent this theme of transportation will of necessity 
be somewhat general in order that I may by way of comparison suc- 
cinctly evaluate the importance of that factor now so conspicuously 
active in the traffic world, to-wit, trucks, and about which I have 
been invited to speak. 

During the past century the most amazing changes and develop- 
ments in the world of transportation have been recorded. Railroads 
have defied the credulity of mankind, and in the wake of their develop- 
Ment empires have arisen and now flourish in their majesty. Water 
borne carriers have developed into magnificent floating enterprises 
that are propelled over the navigable waters of the world with a power 
that was regarded by our grandfathers as fantastic and chimerical. 
Aviation is another dream come true and today we see as commonplace 
feats of transportation performed in the air which in childhood were 
as utterly fabulous as any story in the Arabian Nights. And lastly, 
in this maddening rush of competitive transportation forces, over the 


highways of the United States there are some five million trucks con- 
tributing their great share in the movement of America’s commerce. 

The slumbering order of the past centuries has yielded to the 
slashing transitions of these recent decades. Time has become the 
treasure, speed the byword. Just as inevitably as the primitive horse 
cart, galley slave and canal barge have yielded to the forces of elec- 
tricity, steam, gasoline and diesel, the human family stands now in 
judgment upon the exigencies and advantages of these vital transpor- 
tation agencies, vessels, rails, trucks and airplanes. 

Your organization is a spark plug in the scheme of things that 
involve transportation. This is true because of the two-fold reason 
that your organization is, first, insuch close relationship to the govern- 
ment upon which all transportation relies, and secondly because your 
organization is so intimately meshed with the shipping public without 
which transportation would perish. 


Subsidies 


Any government that is destined to endure is justified only as a 
means of furthering and safeguarding the public and the private in- 
terest. It is, therefore, not surprising to behold in the history of 
America many pages dedicated to the subsidy of each and every form 
of transportation. It is definitely in the public interest that government 
should succor these great agencies of commerce, for without such aid 
their pioneering would have been long deferred, desultory and inef- 
fective. 

A hundred and eighty-four million acres of land were given by 
the United States to promote railroad construction and hundreds of 
millions of dollars were poured from our Federal Treasury into the 
coffers of these pioneer railroads. 

Three billions of dollars have already been spent by our beneficient 
Uncle Sam in the development of water ways and harbors and another 
two billion have been added to the huge expenditures incurred by 
states and local governments in the construction of highways for the 
transportation of our commerce. Aviation would still be in its swad- 
dling clothes were it not for Federal subsidy. 

Nor has our government reached the end of its paternal and watch- 
ful helpfulness. Our government will never cease to shed its luster 
and its aid toward the accomplishment and the realization of an en- 
during, healthy, coordinated confederation of transportational agencies. 


Highway Development 


Those whose memories will span the past by forty years have 
watched the birth and development of the highway era in America. 
When I was a child in 1907, I remember wide publicity was given to 
Philo Grant, whose purchase of one of the early automobiles was 
widely heralded. He bought the car in San Francisco with the ob- 
jective of taking it into the Napa Valley about fifty miles away. In 
his first attempt he managed to drive his car on the Northwestern 
Pacific Ferry boat, but he proceeded less than 100 yards from the 
Sausalito Terminal, where this ponderous vehicle was mired down in 
deep, impenetrable mud. With tremendous difficulty he was rescued 
and ferried back to San Francisco. 

In his next adventure he essayed to get his car into Napa County 
by means of the Vallejo ferry. Only a short way from the Solano 
County Terminal he bogged down again and a second time was rescued 
and brought back to San Francisco. But the intrepid Grant wouid not 
be thwarted. In his third attempt his atuomobile was carried by Ferry 
to the little city of Napa and after three days of herculanean persistence 
he ‘‘chugged’’ it to his destination in the Napa Valley amidst the 
cheering bewilderment of the assembled countryside. 

Today we are in sight of two colossal bridges that span the waters 
of this great Bay. The genius of Purcell and the late Joseph B. Strauss 
utilized the $100,000,000 of public money that was poured into the con- 
struction of these world wonders, and we have before our very eyes 
man’s crowning endeavor in the realization of the greatest epoch of 
highway construction in the world’s history. It was only yesterday 
when Philo Grant created a furor when he succeeded in landing his 
automobile out of San Francisco and into the Napa Valley. Today 
one-third of the highways in the world are in the United States— 
3,000,000 miles of highways are in this country—and over these high- 
ways tens of millions of automobiles are in daily traffic and more 
than 5,000,000 trucks are engaged in transporting a substantial part 
of the commerce of our country. 

The great significance of highway development and motor transpor- 
tation as it directly relates to the world’s advancement is powerfully 
portrayed by a few statistical comparisons between China and Japan. 
Just prior to this carnage of war, of which we have read so much in 
recent months, China with her 4,000,000 square miles had 60,000 miles 
of highways and 9,500 trucks; Japan, with her 147,000 square miles, 
had 665,000 miles of highways and 54,000 trucks. It may well be said 
that transportation and good roads go hand in hand in spelling the 
success or failure, the advancement or decadence of a nation. 


Private Transportation 
The last great governmental subsidy to these transportation agen- 
cies, the construction of American highways, has leveled all traffic 
facilities into the back door of industry. Every business, which is now 
worthy of success and sufficiently large in its transportation require- 
ments, is now tempted to do its own transporting, and the actual, an- 
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nual value of this activity translated into terms of freight revenue has 
already climbed into billions of dollars. Approximately 85% of the 
trucks operating in America are privately owned and operated; the 
other 15% are for-hire trucks. These proprietary agencies have done 
more than any other one instrumentality to demoralize the rate struc- 
ture of the for-hire carriers—rail, vessel and truck. 

I do not wish to infer that all of the transportation performed by 
plant facility should return to the for-hire agencies. There are times 
when proprietary trucks are necessitated by both private and public 
interest, when indeed no other form of transportation will serve so 
efficiently, economically and effectively. In such instances proprietary 
facility should and doubtless will endure. 

There are other times when plant facility is ruinous to both pri- 
vate and public interest. These times occur when we find plant facility 
engaged in the movement of commerce which is more efficiently, eco- 
nomically and effectively transported by the for-hire carriers. The 
enterprise which is specializing and concentrating upon the economies 
and efficiencies inherent in commercial trucking, is generally speaking 
an enterprise which has developed the enjoyment of use factors and 
load factors which give to such operation advantages that no proprie- 
tary operation could possibly match. 

As traffic experts and men directing the course and destiny of 
commerce, the membership of this organization should exercise clear 
thought, vigorous action and constant help toward the solution of the 
problems and dangers that are present in the field of transportation 
today. Looming among these problems and dangers as the most serious 
and menacing of all is the threat and existence of unwarranted plant 
facility transportation. At no time in the history of humankind have 
we witnessed such an era of ruinous competition. The vicissitudes 
and economic distress so prevalent in the last decade have combined 
to aggravate this unprecedented competition in transportation. As 
traffic experts and men directing the course and destiny of commerce, 
you members of this great organization should be alert and ever vigi- 
lant in sparking the legislative and regulatory forces of America so as 
to fairly and effectively cope with this destructive and annihilating 
force of proprietary transportation. The Congress and the state legis- 
latures should be importuned by your fair-minded and intelligent di- 
rection to immediately enact salutary laws that will result in fair 
taxation of these proprietary agencies. This will tend to lower the 
flood of this ruinous competitive force to a line below the backdoor of 
the transportation industry. 

As transportation continues to become more complex, it is inev- 
itable that regulation will of necessity be compelled to take in a broader 
field than exists at present. Some arrangement will have to be made 
to regulate the hundreds of thousands of property carrying trucks 
now using the highways, as plant facility, and which are now per- 
forming the same service as the trucks which are under regulation. 
Under a stable system of regulated competition the transportation in- 
dustry will be able to play its proper part in the economic destiny of 
the land. As an organization you should dedicate yourselves toward the 


realization of accomplishing precisely such a stable system of regu- 
lated competition. 


Need for Cooperation 


If I had the lamp of Alladin, and were charged with the respon- 
sibility of performing the greatest service for the transportation agen- 
cies that now surfeit America, I would implore my genie to cause the 
rails and trucks and water carriers of America to lay down their 
destructive weapons of greed and avarice and strive henceforth to com- 
bat by cooperative and constructive measures foes that are common 
alike to the rails and trucks and water carriers. 

This does not mean that there would or should be surcease of com- 
petition among transportation agencies. Quite the contrary. For the 
day will never come when a proper degree of competition among all 
forms of transportation agencies will fail to result in the greatest 
blessings to the public interest. Competition is the spur, government 
the whip, and public interest is the track upon which the race of all 
necessary transportation agencies is run. 

As we contemplate the injuries which are daily occurring to the 
rails and the vessels and the for-hire trucks, as the direct results of 
the bitterness which has been engendered, encouraged and developed 
through the progress of their rivalry, we may momentarily despair of 
hope that these great public agencies will ever behold the vision of the 
blessings that may be wrought through enlightened and cooperative 
concert of action. Each one of these great forces is a vital concomi- 
tant to the public interest. Each one must endure if the public inter- 
est is to be subserved. There is enough of the world’s commerce to 
keep alive and healthy each and all of these transportation factors. 
The impelling force and tide of the public interest will eventually 
toll the futile, hurtful, purposeless strife which is now so prevalent 
and the day will come when each form of carrier will be recognized 
as supreme to the exclusion of all other forms of carrier, in that re- 
spective field of commerce wherein each carrier is inherently superior 
to all others. 


lit Advised Plant Facility Competition 


While the great forces of America are moulding into reality and 
static harmony the condition just described, a critical hiatus between 
the present status of the rails, vessels and the trucks and their future 
security, exists in the widespread presence and threat of unnecessary 
and ill advised plant facility competition. The rails, the vessels and 
the trucks aided and abetted by the enlightening force of tremendously 
powerful groups such as yours can go the full distance toward bridg- 
ing this hiatus if they will combine their talents, their purposes and 
their endeavors. 

I fancy there is misgiving in many of the minds that have conjured 
this last declaration. I apprehend that some of you find it impossible 
to stretch your imagination far enough to embrace this picture, a pic- 
ture of harmonious cooperation among these great forces of transpor- 
tation. Yet other miracles have come to pass and always because of 
the irrepressible power o1 the public interest. 

Copernicus concealed his knowledge that the world was round for 
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more than a quarter of a century for fear that he would be banished 
among the insane. Galileo would have suffered death had he not de- 
nied the truth about the telescope. The discovery by Harvey of the 
circulation of the blood was scoffed at and repudiated by reputable 
doctors. Morse, the portrait painter, suffered the gamut of ridicule 
because he wanted to give the world telegraphy. 

The world has always been prone to say “It can’t be done.’’ It 
ill behooves us who have lived in this age of miracles to doubt the 
doing of anything. 

What the trucking industry of America needs more than anything 
else is precisely the same thing that every one of the great transporta- 
tion agencies in America must accomplish—the adjustment of its pur- 
poses and its functions to the public interest. This can be best accom- 
plished by a union of common endeavor by railroads, vessels and trucks. 
Those of you who comprise the membership of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America have your work cut out for you. In you is reposed 


the power to spark the action that will achieve these harmonious re- 
sults. 


Address by Frye 


The second formal address was by Jack Frye, president of 
T. W. A., Inc., introduced by George Hichborn, of New York. 
His subject was air transport and he spoke as follows: 


I am grateful for the opportunity to address this association on 
the subject of air transportation. It is a source of real pride to us in 
the air transportation business to know that our industry has progressed 
through the short span of twelve years until it has reached the point 
where commercial aviation is an accepted means of transportation; 
where its magnitude and its importance to the traveling public justifies 
the grouping ot aviation with other major media of transportation 
whose representatives comprise the members of this group. 

Eleven years ago John M. Saunders paid $400 for a one-way ticket 
from Los Angeles to New York and became the first pay-passenger 
across the continent aboard the first regularly scheduled flight in a 
multi-motored transport plane. He sat upright in a wicker chair for 
33 hours, and unless he happened to have a chocolate bar with him 
he subsisted during this arduous journey by grabbing a sandwich at 
the frequent stops enroute. 

Today the coast to coast air traveler pays less than $150. He en- 
joys a full-course, hot meal aloft, occupies a most comfortable berth 
or reclining lounge chair, as his preference may dictate. A charming 
hostess looks after his comfort, and in a trip from New York to 
San Francisco he does not lose a single hour’s business time. 

In ten short years air fares have been reduced from 12 cents per 
mile to a fraction over 5 cents per mile. Speed has been doubled while 
comfort and luxury in the air have kept pace. 

The pilots of today have been graduated from the barnstorming 
era, and have come to have a scientific regard for their vocation. The 
average pilot of 1928 who had 2000 hours to his credit was a veteran 
who flew by the feel of the plane. The average pilot on the TWA 
luxury liner today is a highly skilled professional man who has a 
million or more miles to his credit. He understands thoroughly the 
science of flying, navigation and radio, and plans his flight and his 
course of action to the minute. He has every proved aid to air naviga- 
tion at his command; trustworthy instruments to keep him at all times 
positive of the functioning of each detail of his flight. He has the added 
advantage of the co-ordinated efforts of a corps of ground-men, equally 
skilled in radio, weather forecasting and flight planning. He is usually 
an army, marine corps or navy trained pilot and a perfect physical 
specimen. He leads a quiet, normal life when not flying his 85 hours a 
month; has his home and his family, and is in all respects a normal 
citizen with the same interests in life which are common to mankind 
the world over. He is a perpetual student, always striving to better 
his knowledge of any developments in his chosen profession. 

The safety of air transportation today merits mention as the in- 
dustry has unfortunately realized a great deal of adverse publicity 
from time to time. The infrequent aircraft accidents have always 
received special publicity for the simple reason that important people 
fly. Thus, an aircraft accident invariably involves people who rate 
news. 

TWA recently conducted a survey in which a great number of or- 
dinary citizens were canvassed and asked the question: ‘“‘How many 
fatalities do you think were the result of commercial air transport 
accidents last year?’’ 

The astounding result was a 1700 per cent exaggeration in the 
number of fatalities. 

This illustrates a need of further education of the public as to the 
actual lack of risk involved in air travel. 

Statistics are dry and unimpressive, and I will not advance the 
many available figures to illustrate the tremendous strides in safety 
made by air transportation. 

We all know that insurance premium rates are based on fact, and 
on thorough research, and when I tell you that you can purchase 
$5,000 worth of insurance covering your flight from Chicago to New 
York for 25 cents, I think the safety angle is pretty well covered. 
This is the same insurance rate charged for the same trip by rail. 


Sales Problem and Public Education 


As I stated before, our sales problem is that of educating the 
traveling public as to the facts of flying. Many people do not under- 
stand why an airplane flies; that the aero-dynamic force which holds 
a plane with 21 passengers aloft is just as positive in its action as 
any steel rail or concrete highway. With any competent engineer this 
is a fact. 

Not everyone realizes that there never yet has been anyone who 
experienced a sensation of dizziness on account of height when in an 
airplane. This is, of course, impossible because height, like speed, 
must be gauged with perspective, and in the absence of any per- 
pendicular lines down which to look, we cannot be seized with any 
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revelation of extreme height. We know we are high by the diminished 
size of objects on the ground, but the sensation which is present in 
looking down from a mountain top is totally absent in flight. These 
are some of the facts which we must demonstrate to the traveling 
public. 

There are very few first riders who do not at once become air 
enthusiasts and repeat customers, which proves to us that we can keep 
the passenger sold if we can only get him to try our service the first 
time. 

Civilized man has existed for thousands of years on terra firma, and 
his ancestors back through the ages lived and died without leaving 
the solid ground more than the height of a tree or cliff, and then they 
knew that a sturdy support braced by actual contact with mother earth 
could be depended upon to overcome the law of gravity. 

It is not strange that most people possess the inherent fear of 
flying so often express€a by the desire to keep one foot on the ground, 
until they tried it. The fact that flying sells them completely is of no 
consequence if they are adamant in their refusal to make the first 
flight. 

Our big sales problem, therefore, resolves itself into a problem of 
selling the soundness of the theory of flying to a huge, potential mar- 
ket of air travelers. 

The industry regularly follows a definite program along this line. 
We operate short scenic, courtesy flights to get people up for the first 
time. TWA recently flew 1900 high school children in Albuquerque, 
N. M., and explained thoroughly to them every move the pilot made, 
every fundamentai phase of the operation of the flight, what was done 
and why it was done. While the real returns to TWA from this mis- 
sionary work will not accrue until these boys and girls become our 
men and women, it is gratifying to know of the many cases in which 
the children went home and sold their fathers or mothers on air travel, 
as evidenced by the number of parents we have had with us as first 
riders since that program was carried out in Albuquerque. 

The thrill and enthusiasm experienced by these children is very 
graphically described in a letter from one of the girls which I quote: 

“Thank you ‘!WA for giving me an experience I shall never for- 
get, for giving me an opportunity to participate in one of the most 
unique experiments in American aviation; for giving me wings. 

“I had read all the accounts of air travel I could find, devoured 
books on the mechanics of flying, and dreamed of becoming a pilot 
roaring above the earth, aloof like a God gazing down at a curiously 
flat and checkered landscape below, but never in my brightest visions 
had I imagined the buoyant, soaring sensation that I experienced on 
that flight. The world below us seemed doll-sized and unreal, its 
troubles and cares petty. I could understand why so many business 
men were turning to air travel for the rich, club-like interior of the 
plane, and the swift, smooth, detached flight make it at once the 
most restful and the speediest mode of travel known. 

“It struck me that for women, traveling by air is attractive because 
of the absence of the nervous strain, dust and soot of other kinds of 
travel which make tired lines and sagging facial muscles, and wilt 
even the crispest of traveling ensembles. 

‘“‘Upon comparing notes with other students I find that the general 
reaction was that it was thrilling or that it was swell. To me, while 
flying was a new experience, my thought as we landed was not ‘how 
thrilling,’ but ‘how natural’ flying is. 

“Thank you, TWA, for making me air-minded.’’ 

Realizing the worth of institutional and educational public enlight- 
enment, we maintain an Educational Department at Kansas City, the 
purpose of which is to cooperate in many ways in this endeavor. We 
supply literature and informative data to everyone requesting it, and 
through magazines, newspapers, radio programs and personal appear- 
ances continually progress with our program for furthering the air 
mindedness of the public. 

TWA employs three competent guides to explain to the many visi- 
tors at our Kansas City headquarters base each detail of our opera- 
tions and maintenance of aircraft. These tours are conducted several 
times daily for those eager to learn more about air transportation. 

This educational program, of course, augments our sales program 
based on advertising, personal calls, direct mail coverage and the usual 
sales methods employed by all methods of transportation. 

As an example of the ability of commercial air lines to get to- 
gether and meet their problems in a friendly, constructive manner, I 
should like to poirt out the fact that, very soon, the airline industries 
will launch a national cooperative advertising campaign along institu- 
tional lines to acquaint the general public with the prime advantages 
of air travel. 

It is interesting to note that a fund of $300,000 has been sub- 
scribed for one year’s advertising campaign, and that every commercial 
airline operating in the United States has contributed its portion. 
Various suppliers to the aviation industry were invited to participate 
and readily responded. 

As I mentioned, the theme of this cooperative campaign will be 
institutional, and each ad will be designed to do an overall selling job 
on each member of the family, in order that the facts about the 
economy, speed and safety of air travel, which are well known within 
the industry itself, may also be available to the general public. 


The Future of Air Transportation 


In the short period of a little over ten years the airlines of this 
country have increased the number of passengers carried from a few 
thousand to 1,500,000 a year. 

There has been a steady growth in the business handled by the 
airlines, in spite of general business conditions and depressions. 

Safety on the airlines has continued to improve rapidly. The last 
period reported by the Civil Aeronautics Authority in 1938 showed a 
record of 78 million passenger-miles for each fatality. 

However, the next ten years will see even greater progress in the 
air. World-wide transportation by air is just beginning. Scheduled 
flights across the Atlantic have just begun. Passenger planes larger 
than a pullman car, and carrying 38 to 45 people in luxury, are flying 
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and will be in service on the domestic airlines within the next two 
years. These planes will fly at higher altitudes, in sunshine and com- 
fort, over most of the weather that exists, and will permit our oper- 
ating many of the trips that are now cancelled due to weather. 

Planes have been engineered that will carry as many passengers as 
some of the new streamlined trains which operate between California 
and Chicago. It is of interest that such a plane equipped to fly over 
all clouds and bad weather would cost no more to build than the 
streamline trains. 

Due to the difference in speed the plane would operate more pas- 
senger miles in five years than the train will operate in fifteen years. 

It must be obvious that within the next several years the airlines 
will extend rapid transportation to many parts of the globe not now 
served, and that the gains of the past decade will continue at a rapid 
rate. Rates will become still lower, speeds will be higher, safety will 
at least equal the record of any other form of transportation. 

Large-scale carriage of cargo by air will be developed. A tremen- 
dous amount of new travel will come about between the different coun- 
tries and sections, due to the lesser time involved, which should benefit 
all forms of transportation. 

It has been a pleasure to mingle with you who are engaged in 
transportation. We are all closely knit together in the vital business 
of transporting people and goods from one place to another. Whether 
our chosen field of transportation be air, water or land there is the 
same fundamental basis to our business, the same problems peculiar 
to that field of endeavor. 

Ever since the Egyptian pharaohs paddled up the Nile, transporta- 
tion has been characteristic of and vital to progress. 

I think it is fitting and proper that I should take this opportunity 
to acknowledge with appreciation on behalf of my company the cooper- 
ation which air transportation has enjoyed in its relations with other 
carriers—water, rail and bus. This encouragement has been no small 
factor in the rapid progress and successful development of air trans- 
portation generally, and TWA in particular. 


Reports of Committees 


At the afternoon session, W. C. Hull, of Cleveland, made 
the report for the speakers’ committee. 

L. P. Siddons reported for the committee on sustaining 
memberships—five dollars each. There are 369 of them and 
Mr. Siddons expressed the thought that every member of every 
club interested in the work of the association ought to buy one 
of them and that an effort should be made to sell them in this 
way. 
W. S. Nevius made the report for the finance committee, 
showing a balance of about $7,700 in the treasury. 

L. W. Land reported, for the membership committee, a 
membership of 102 clubs composed of 25,900 individuals, with 
prospects for gains in the immediate future. 

J. L. Merrick, reporting as chairman of the committee on 
club publications, said there had been 16 entries in the essay 
contest, the results of which would be made known the next 
day. Subcommittees on new club publications, group adver- 
por editorial help, and individual club publicity were to be 
set up. 

At noon there had been a luncheon, sponsored by the asso- 
ciation, for editors of club publications and after adjournment 
of the convention in the afternoon there was another meeting 
of the editors to talk over their plans and problems. 


Education and Research 


Following is the report of the committee on education and 
research, made by Professor G. Lloyd Wilson, chairman: 


The Committee on Education and Research has the honor to report 
briefly upon the following phases of its activities since the last report 
at the Cleveland Convention in October, 1938: 

1. The Trafficgram. Seven numbers of The Trafficgram have been 
edited and published, November, 1938, to May, 1939, inclusive. These 
seven numbers have aggregated 119 pages, an average of 17 pages per 
number. The editorial policy has been continued of recording all signifi- 
cant activities of member clubs in educational work, classes, cooperation 
with schools, colleges and universities; forum discussions, debates, or 
similar activities, and to report the semi-educational semi-social activi- 
ties of as many clubs as possible within the limits imposed by space 
restrictions. Occasional short papers or news items of interest to mem- 
ber clubs have been included. 

It is obviously impossible to recount the activities each month of 
every member club, even if all clubs sent notices of their activities to 
the editor. For this reason it has been necessary to continue the policy 
of alternating the notices so that each issue contains mention of the 
activities of about 50 clubs each month. Several member clubs have 
written to the editor complaining about the fact that some of the notices 
of activities of their clubs were omitted, but after correspondence with 
these clubs explaining the policy and pointing out the impossibility of 
mentioning all clubs, each club has responded favorably and is cooperat- 
ing fully. 

It should be emphasized again that if member clubs will delegate an 
officer and publicity chairman to send reports of activities to the editor 
of The Trafficgram promptly and regulariy each month the work of 
editing the Trafficgram will be lightened and the quality improved. 

2. Study Course in Water Transportation and Traffic Management: 
A study course and selected reading assignments in ‘‘The Principles of 
Water Transportation’’ is being prepared by the committee on educa- 
tion and research. This will be completed in time for publication as 
the July number of The Trafficgram. A series of twelve articles on 
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Water Transportation will be published by The Traffic World commenc- 
ing in July. This series of articles will parallel the study course. 

3. Continued Progress of Educational Programs: The committee is 
gratified to report continued progress of educational programs among 


member clubs. Enthusiastic reports are received from many clubs 
reporting greater success with the operation of study courses, improved 
cooperation with educational institutions, greater interest of members 
in discussing problems confronting the transportation industries and 
those employed in them. Several clubs have established educational 
programs of various types for the first time and at least four additional 
universities and colleges are working in cooperation with traffic clubs 
and with the committee on education and research looking toward the 
establishment in the fail of courses in these institutions. 

4. Educational Service: The committee has continued to assist 
clubs, educational institutions, and individuals by supplying information 
and assisting in planning and executing educational programs. A num- 
ber of members of the committee as well as other officers and directors 
of the A. T. C. of A. have continued to render meritorious service by 
speaking at meetings of traffic clubs, educational classes, forum meet- 
ings, or at other meetings of traffic and transportation meetings. This 
service is of inestimable value in carrying forward the educational 
program of the A. T. C. of A. 

5. Awards for Distinguished Service: The committee is particularly 
gratified that the association has accepted and is putting into practice 
the suggestion of the committee that awards be made at each conven- 
tion of the distinguished service of a few individuals whose work has 
contributed conspicuously to the advancement of educational work in 
transportation and traffic management. Over a period of years these 
awards should serve as a token of appreciation of the association for 
what has been done and as an incentive to others to carry forward 
this work. 

6. Professional Organization: The growing interest and activity 
throughout the United States in the recognition of the professional 
status of traffic management and in the organization of an institute to 
encourage and promote high technical standards in the professors 
should be noted. Three aspects of this movement should be emphasized. 
First, care should be exercised to make haste cautiously in order to 
insure the sponsorship of the national transportation organization and 
to avoid any possibility of conflict between the proposed institute and 
the present organizations; second, the program should be developed as 
a general program for all in the field of transportation and traffic man- 
agement and not as a program of interest and value only to those who 
aspire to practice before regulatory commissions; and third, care must 
be exercised to prevent sectionalism, the separation of carrier and 
shipper interests, and domination of the movement by any individual 
or group. 

7. Expenditures: The expenses of the committee on education and 
research have been held well within the limits of the budget of $500 
appropriated at the Cleveland convention for the six months October, 
1938, to March, 1939. This sum has been adequate to cover all expenses 
down to and including May, 1939. 

8. Recommendations: The committee recommends that authority be 
granted to prepare a study course outline and bibliography on pipe line 
transportation as the next study outline. Relatively little is known by 
many transportation people about these important carriers, and several 
requests have been made for such an outline and bibliography. 

9. Budget: Your committee respectfully requests an appropriation 
of $600 to cover expenses from the San Francisco convention until the 
convention in October. 

The committee, through its chairman, wishes to thank the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs for the privilege and honor of serving the A. T. C. 
of A. in this important work. 


Address by Sheehan 


The next formal speaker, Joseph B. Sheehan, president of 
the American President Lines, whose theme was the American 
Merchant Marine, was introduced by M. J. McCarthy. He spoke 
as follows: 


On May 22, Maritime Day, a speech was delivered before the For- 
eign Trade Council of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. Many 
statements were made on that occasion which expressed ideas and 
philosophies so completely contrary to mine that I am going to take 
advantage of this opportunity to analyze and comment upon them. The 
implications, indeed the direct statements, conveyed on that occasion 
were to the effect that the United States should not attempt to create a 
merchant marine as a vehicle to aid commerce but that a merchant 
marine of some undetermined size might be developed as an adjunct to 
national defense, and it was emphasized that even such a merchant 
marine must not be large enough to allow for a war of aggression, one 
in which we send supplies and troops overseas. 

On the occasion referred to the following economic philosophy was 
set forth: 

‘The historical tariff policy of the United States automatically stip- 
ulates that the domestic markets are more important than the foreign. 
That is unquestionably true so far as manufacturing is concerned, but 
the American merchant marine, with the exception of the domestic 
trades, has no interest in the development:of the domestic markets. 

“This brings us to an involved explanation of a vicious circle. 

“Foreign trade consists of an exchange of goods, services and 
securities. This country, in order to dispose of its own goods, etc., in 
foreign markets must accept products from other countries or their 
equivalent in securities or service. 

“Over a period of years our tariff policy has protected our exports 
at the expense of our imports. In other words, we have excluded, or at 
least made difficult, the import of foreign goods. 

‘“‘We must accept, therefore, the equivalent in service. Shipping is 
one form of foreign purchasing power. That increases the market for 
American exports. If on the other hand we build a large American 
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merchant marine, and successfully use it, we curtail foreign service. 
That cuts down foreign purchasing power; that in turn cuts down our 
export market; and the circle is completed. 

‘‘Let’s face the fact: America is a creditor nation. If we won't let 
our debtors pay in goods, and we won't, then they have to pay in 
service. If Japan, England, Brazil, Germany or wherever it is, consist- 
ently buys more from us than we from them—why haven’t they the 
right to ship as they please?’’ 

Before making any comments upon this I desire to quote another 
statement made by another man and on a different occasion. 

‘Sooner or later it will have to be admitted that the United States 
has failed in her purpose to establish and maintain a great foreign- 
going mercantile marine. The failure is in no sense derogatory to her 
prestige as a great power. If courage and enterprise of a high order, 
coupled with a lavish expenditure of money, could have done it, it 
would have been done. But natural forces have been at work and, as 
usual, have triumphed. Factors having their roots in her vast extent 
of territory and the natural resources which the territory contains have 
made the United States preeminently a producer, both in the primary 
and secondary senses. She is twisting this destiny to her disadvantage 
if she attempts both to produce and transport overseas. It requires a 
genius of a peculiar character, with which the United States has not 
been gifted, to become a great maritime power. When, as must inevi- 
tably be the case in no short time if the commercial and industrial 
prosperity of the world is to be saved from collapse, the United States 
and the British Empire enter into a sane trade agreement to the benefit 
not only of themselves but the world in general, the Americans will 
find that they have at their disposal the greatest merchant fleet in the 
world and that they can utilize it as if it were their own. In essentials, 
the United States is a land power and the British Empire is a sea 
power.”’ 

Although I admit a dissimilarity in language, I would ask my audi- 
ence to see if they can denote any difference in the philosophies ad- 
vanced in the two statements. I must confess I cannot. The second is 
taken from a report of H. O. Chaikley, commercial counselor at the 
British Embassy in Washington, as published in the Shipping World, 
an English publication, dated April 14, 1937. 

There is, of course, nothing new about the theory advanced in both 
these statements. In its ‘‘Economic Survey’’ the United States Maritime 
Commission said: ‘‘Economists declare . . that ship services are a 
form of export and that whatever we spend in this way tends to reduce 
the purchasing power of other nations and may, therefore, diminish 
exports of some other form.’’ 

In theory this philosophy is excellent but there are two major 
factors to consider in connection with it, and we of the United States 
can really speak with the conviction that comes from bitter experience 
with one of these factors. We are not merely arguing about something 
theoretical when we discuss the whole philosophy, but speaking as those 
who have given it a long and fair trial. For over fifty years after the 
Civil War we in this country practically abandoned our merchant 
marine and by 1901 we were carrying only 8.2 per cent of our own 
commerce. When the World War came we had only six American ships 
in our trade to Europe, five to South America and five to the Orient, 
and we were carrying less than 10 per cent of our commerce. 


Lack of Merchant Marine Costly 


If that isn’t subscribing completely to the theory that we should let 
other nations carry our commerce, I don’t know what is. During those 
years between 1865 and 1914, our commerce was well handled and we 
paid foreign shipping companies possibly ten billions of dollars in 
freight rates and passenger fares. In 1914 the war came and we were 
left flat. 

Previous to the World War we had had two other experiences which 
cost us plenty, but we ignored them. When the Spanish War developed 
we had no merchant ships and they had to be bought at once. We went 
all over the world for them, got only the oldest vessels, and paid fancy 
prices for them. 

In 1899-1902 during the Boer War, we, in this country, actually paid 
a substantial part of England’s expense of the war, as England, after 
withdrawing much of her ocean fleet from the United States trade, in- 
creased rates on marine insurance and cargoes to such an extent that 
it constituted an outright tax on our commerce. 

Those were, however, minor incidents and we paid without a mur- 
mur. The World War, on the other hand, was a bit different. We had 
been relying on the ships of other nations to serve us. ‘‘Service’’ was 
the word emphasized in our San Francisco Maritime Day speech. Mr. 
Chalkley said in his report that we could use the British Merchant 
Marine as our own and that implied that we could rely on it. 

Yet in 1914, we found that our commerce was faced with utter ruin. 
The withdrawal of foreign ships resulted in such a shortage of ships 
that the price of transporting a bale of cotton from the Gulf ports to 
Liverpool rose from $2.50 to $50 a bale, and it is estimated that it cost 
our country $750,000,000 more to produce the cotton crop of 1914 than 
was received for it, as the crop just couldn’t be moved. At the same 
time the cost of transporting wheat from the United States to Liverpool 
jumped from 8 cents a bushel in 1914 to 27 cents in 1915 and before the 
war ended reached $1.36 a bushel. One dollar per pound was being 
asked and obtained on parcel freight from New York to Marseilles when 
we were left to our own resources. During those days our products 
were piled upon warehouses and elevators and in freight cars all over 
the country because of lack of ships in which to transport them. 

In 1926 we might have had another such experience had it not been 
for the fact that we were in a position to save ourselves. In that year 
the British coal strike occurred and all British ships were withdrawn 
from our service, just at the time when the crops in this country were 
ready to move. The Shipping Board was able, however, to break out 
a number of ships that had been built in 1920-21, but which had been 
laid up. It had been feared that the wheat crop would not be moved 
and the price had therefore dropped considerably. When, however, it 
became known that these ships were to be made available, the price 
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of wheat rose to such an extent that Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, expressed the opinion that these ships had been responsible 
for increased revenue to wheat farmers jin the amount of some $650,- 
000,000. 

Hence, we see that besides the billions of dollars paid to foreign 
lines to serve us, their failure to do so in emergencies has cost us 
another few billions in loss of trade, excessive emergency prices paid 
for ships, and for high freight rates paid on what was moved. 


Export Business Important 


I, personally, do not think we are justified in further taking such 
chances. The statement has been made that the historical tariff policy 
of the United States automatically stipulates that domestic markets are 
more important than foreign. That statement is so true as to admit of 
no discussion but it does not mean that our interest in foreign markets 
is so meager as to make us indifferent to their fate. Our 1938 exports 
represented about 9 per cent of all movable goods produced in the coun- 
try and our total exports amounted to slightly over three billion dollars. 
Is an export business of $300,000,000 so unimportant to us, right now 
above all times, that we can take a chance with its complete destruction 
when foreign ships desert us again? I believe not, but it is not adequate 
to consider the matter from that angle. Rather should we consider the 
terrific effect on certain sections of the country and on certain indi- 
vidual industries if our commerce is again hit as it was in 1914-1916. 
Our exports of cotton, for example, may account for 50 per cent of the 
whole crop and elimination of the foreign market for cotton, due to 
another withdrawal of foreign shipping, would cripple the whole South 
and notably Texas, whence far more than half the crop is exported. 

In 1938 we exported 85,974,000 bushels of wheat. Had there been in 
that year an emergency similar to that of 1914, either one of two things 
would have happened. That volume of wheat would not have moved or, 
if it had, the cost of transporting it would, on the basis of rate increases 
which were established during the World War, have been increased by 
about one hundred million dollars; and, let me say, we very nearly had 
that emergency. 

During the last twenty-five years almost 45 per cent of our exports 
have consisted of agricultural products exclusive of spirits and forest 
products. Furthermore, we export: 


57% of all the gum rosin produced in the United States. 
53% of all the raw cotton produced in the United States. 
45% of all the phosphate produced in the United States. 
44% of all the linseed cake and meal produced in the United States. 
38% of all the raw tobacco produced in the United States. 
37% of all the refined copper produced in the United States. 
31% of all the crude sulphur produced in the United States. 
20% of all the agricultural implements produced in the United States. 
13.6% of all the automobiles, cars and trucks produced in the United 
States. 
Another statement made in the Maritime Day speech previously 
referred to was: 


“If Japan, England, Brazil, Germany or wherever it is, consistently 
buys more from us than we from them, why haven't they the right to 
ship as they please?’’ 

I presume that this means that the buyer should have the right to 
designate the means and method of transportation. Now if this is true, 
and I am not going to deny the admissibility of such an argument, it 
seems to me that it should likewise apply where the United States is 
the buyer and that when Americans purchase from abroad they should 
have the right to specify that their goods shall be transported on Amer- 
ican vessels. Of course, it is obviously foolish to consider that the 
commerce of the world could be handled on any such basis, but just for 
the sake of discussion, if that arrangement were to be put into effect 
American ships would be carrying infinitely more freight than they are 
carrying at the present time, as our imports in 1938 were roughly 38 per 
cent of our total commerce, whereas the proportion of American com- 
merce now carried on American flag ships is only about 26 per cent. 
I intend, however, to dismiss this item from further discussion as it 
would be palpably out of the question to consider international com- 
merce carried on any such lines. It would simply mean that ships 
would sail one way full and another way empty and everything would 
be pretty chaotic. 

Protection Against Interruption 


Instead, I desire to revert once more to the necessity for American 
industry and the American public to protect itself against the interrup- 
tions in our commerce every time an emergency arises in any part of 
the world. I have endeavored to cover that from the point of view of 
our exports and what it has meant to us not to be able to continue to 
export when a world emergency does arise. I shall now touch briefly 
on the matter of imports in the endeavor to show that while volume 
of our imports does not, of course, compare with the volume of our 
exports, nevertheless the nature and value of our imports are such that 
we are not justified in taking any further chances with a stoppage of 
them than we can with the interruption of exports. 

In 1938 we imported the following commodities which are not pro- 
duced at all in the United States: 


I oe NEG te oe Gi amine RAG SSR $129,505,000 
SRS Sin TORE ba ne eer ER gS 137,824,000 
a Ne ai a er AT aa NS sa a wa ad Baw tS 88,821,000 
Tung, cocoanut and palm oils................ 32,449,000 
COOER DING GROOM TOI. osc oc oc os ccaicdcscsicces 20,139,000 
NE I CR soc iewags sont dGewadaedes wai 31,617,000 
RR RE REN Ee ee ee 28,798,000 
eee A MN SID 6 5s ho sb ow ie'c asb. ssn veees 14,450,000 
MR eae cee aS Sh asG tab Asks CARS AYERS 18,313,000 
Besides these, we imported: 
Cane sugar in the volume of................. 130,400,000 
Pulpwood and wood pulp in the volume of... 83,804,000 
Te a I IE oni 9 e505: 0'5.50% osc ceesates 44,861,000 
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To thousands of people in the United States, and possibly many 
here present, this enormous trade means much, and a stoppage or a 
sereve curtailment of the flow of such commerce would upset business, 
possibly cause financial troubles wtih some, and might cause unemploy- 
ment for many. 

Another statement in the same speech was as follows: 

‘We fool ourselves when we talk about a merchant marine sufficient 
to take care of the bulk of our foreign commerce. We fool ourselves 
when we stress the necessity of patronizing American ships. If I have 
learned anything in a lifetime in the shipping business, it is that the 
man who pays the bill is going to follow the natural economic lines, 
the smart business road. ‘How much is it going to cost,’ he wants to 
know, and ‘how good is the service?’ ’’ 

I have never read nor heard any statement to the effect that the 
United States should have a merchant marine of sufficient size to take 
care of the bulk of our foreign commerce. I assume that the word bulk 
means more than half and nobody that I know of has ever advocated 
such a policy. No act of Congress designed to develop our merchant 
marine has ever gone beyond the word ‘‘adequate,’’ and I am rather 
certain that we might easily have a merchant marine adequate for our 
commerce and national defense without having one large enough even to 
carry 50 per cent of our commerce. The highest figure that I, person- 
ally, have ever mentioned is 35 per cent, and I have endeavored to show 
that an increase from our present proportion of 26 per cent to a propor- 
tion of 35 per cent would result in increased revenues to the American 
subsidized merchant marine of approximately $43,000,000. Now as 
regards the question which the man who pays the bill Is going to ask, 
and, indeed, he should ask it, namely: ‘‘How much is it going to cost?’’ 
I think it is a complete answer to tell him that it is the avowed policy 
of the United States government to maintain a merchant marine and 
that under present conditions he is paying for that merchant marine 
through the medium of subsidies to the extent of about $13,000,000 a 
year; whereas if reasonably supported by the American public that 
same merchant marine might become so profitable that it might con- 
ceivably operate without subsidies from the government. If that is not 
the type of advice and information the American business man is seek- 
ing, then I am completely wrong in my diagnosis of what the American 
business man wants to know, and I certainly agree that the man who 
pays the bill is going to follow the natural economic lines, the smart 
business road, once he has made an investigation and found out to his 
own satisfaction what is the smart business road. 


Ocean Mail Contracts 


Another statement made in that same speech deals with the reaction 
of steamship operators to the cancellation of ocean mail contracts, and 
it concludes by saying: 

“Is it any wonder that generally speaking the Maritime Commission 
has not been successful in inducing private operators to make contracts 
under the 1936 act?’’ 

With regard to this statement, I merely wish to make the following 
remarks: When the present Maritime Commission came into existence 
the first task to which the commission directed its attention was the 
adjustment of ocean mail contracts held by thirty-two steamship com- 
panies operating forty-three routes. On June 30, 1937, which was the 
date specified:in the merchant marine act of 1936 by which ocean mail 
contracts must be terminated, the Maritime Commission announced that 
it had effected settlements with 23 of these companies holding 32 ocean 
mail contracts, and temporary operating subsidy agreements were 
effected wtih 16 of these companies. The only reason that all of the 23 
companies did not receive these temporary subsidy contracts was, with 
one exception, not because they did not apply but because for one 
reason or another they were not eligible because of their financial posi- 
tions or that they went out of business. 


National Defense Needs 


Another statement was as follows: 

‘“‘Now no one denies we need a merchant marine for national de- 
fense—although the measure or extent of such a need is debatable. 
A fleet intended for commercial purposes only is one thing—a fleet large 
enough to conduct a war of aggression as opposed to a war of strictly 
defense is quite another thing—and by a war of aggression I mean one 
in which we send supplies and troops overseas. 

‘“‘Today the Maritime Commission is building some 50 vessels and 
it has in mind building some 50 vessels each year for the next ten years. 

“At present costs that means an annual expenditure of at least 
$125,000,000. 

‘“‘Now no 500 vessels are needed for commercial purposes if operated 
exclusively in foreign trade.”’ 

Recently there were in Washington extended hearings and debate 
with regard to the Navy’s request for an appropriation which would 
give us the largest peacetime Navy we have ever had. Although I did 
not read every word of testimony taken during those hearings, that 
part which I did read contained nowhere the thought that such a Navy 
might be in the process of being developed for a war of aggression. We 
of the United States know that our country Is committed to a policy 
of peace. War is not an instrument of our national policy, and certainly 
these policies do not contemplate the sending of expeditionary forces 
abroad. Congress eventually voted the money necessary to develop our 
Navy to an unprecedented size. When the Navy was making its original 
plans and estimates they, of course, took into consideration the matter 
of a merchant marine adequate to support that Navy and these require- 
ments were subsequently made known to the Maritime Commission, and 
I believe that the Navy has never had any objection to making public 
the total figures of what these merchant marine requirements would be. 
The economic survey of the United States Maritime Commission stated 
that the commission had in the preparation of this survey ‘‘the collabo- 
ration of all the defense agencies of the government,’’ and it has been 
fairly widely stated that the Navy would require at least 500 modern 
ocean-going vessels as naval auxiliaries. My own impressions are that 
it is il-timed to bring up the matter of whether our next war will be 
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one of aggression as opposed to a war of defense in a discussion of the 
merchant marine. The size of our naval auxiliary, namely, the merchant 
marine, in its relation to national defense is naturally dependent en- 
tirely upon the size of the Navy, and the question of whether we were 
going to get involved in a war of aggression is one that should have 
been raised at the time when Congress was holding hearings upon the 
proposed increase in our Navy. 

That part of the statement which said that the ‘“‘program of con- 
structing 50 vessels a year means an annual expenditure of at least 
$125,000,000,’’ is answered I think very completely by re-reciting the 
billions of dollars that it has cost this country in the past through the 
breakdown of services of foreign flag lines. If we take the one specific 
case of our failure to sell our cotton in the year 1914 when it was esti- 
mated that it cost us $750,000,000 more to produce that crop than was 
received for it, we are talking about money of sufficient volume to con- 
struct 300 vessels at present prices, and that number of vessels would 
be the quota of the Maritime Commission for six years. If we were to 
total up other costly losses to the country in general during the past 
40 years, we would easily find that the lack of a merchant marine cost 
us far more money than will be required to finance the entire program 
of the Maritime Commission of 500 vessels. 


Unemployment Reduction 


In the early part of this talk I stated that there were two major 
factors to consider in connection with the doctrine that we should not 
have a merchant marine. One I have attempted to cover. The second 
is the matter of employment in American steamship companies and in 
American shipyards. Approximately 23,400 seamen were employed on 
documented freight and passenger vessels in overseas and foreign trade 
in 1938 and, while I do not know the number of shore employes, the 
total number of offshore and on-shore personnel must be close to 30,000. 

Naturally the lack of an ocean-going American Merchant Marine 
would seriously affect employment in the principal shipyards and ship 
repair yards of the United States, in which yards there were employed 
on December 31, 1938, 35,988 individuals. It is, of course, impossible 
for any one to say how many of these men are engaged in repair work 
on coastwise or intercoastal or other kinds of vessels as compared with 
ocean-going ships but I leave to your judgment the effect that the large 
construction program which is now underway will have on shipyard 
employment. In an address delivered on March 28, Admiral Land states: 

‘“‘We have made estimates that indicate that from July 1, 1938, to 
June 30, 1939, the nation’s shipyards will have employed on this (Mari- 
time Commission) program a total of 16,030 men at an average of about 
$30 a week. In the fiscal year 1940 we expect the number of shipyard 
workers to increase to approximately 34,000.’’ 

It requires no discussion to indicate that the possession and mainte- 
nance of an American Merchant Marine is of vital importance to the 
immediate welfare of thousands of American workers and their families. 
To my mind this fact alone would be a great deterrent to the idea of 
allowing foreign ships to move our commerce merely in order that it 
might help them improve the position of their trade balances. Such an 
improvement would be at the expense of American workers. 

With regard to this whole philosophy that we should allow foreign 
ships to carry our commerce, I wish to quote the following which 
appeared in the New York Herald Tribune on November 15, 1937, which, 
it seems to me, sums up the situation as briefly and as concisely as 
is humanly possible: 


“If this world were a different sort of place, if peace ruled among 
the nations and their competition for foreign trade were conducted on 
a basis of fair practice, then the problem of a merchant marine might 
be left to the action of economic law. That is to say, this country could 
be content then without a merchant marine of its own so long as the 
costs of constructing and manning vessels remained higher than abroad. 
But under the circumstances a substantial merchant fleet under the 
American flag is a national essential—as a naval auxiliary, should we 
become involved in war; as a commerce carrier when other nations go 
to war and their ships become unavailable, and in peace time to counter- 
act the discrimination against our foreign trade which results from 
dependence on foreign bottoms.”’ 

Another remark in the Maritime Day speech already referred to so 
many times by now, is as follows: 


“IT am enough of a realist to believe that our national maritime 
policy is a mess today, and will be a worse mess tomorrow.’”’ 


I, personally, shall not characterize any policy of the government, 
at any time, or under any conditions, as a mess. I feel, and my experi- 
ence gives me good ground for such feeling, that the vast majority of 
policies formulated by our government under any administration are 
the result of the best efforts of the individuals who are trying to formu- 
late policies. Government employes, in whatever bracket, are uniformly 
hard working, honest and more efficient than they are generally credited 
with being. It would be very easy for me to say that the maritime 
policy of the United States has been a mess since the Civil War, but 
that would not be a fair way to describe it. The maritime policies of 
our government since the Civil War have certainly been inconsistent, 
but they were policies that were the result of conditions which obtained 
at the times during which the policy makers lived, and I have no doubt 
but that the various individuals involved did the best they could within 
the premises at their disposal. With all due regard to this, however, 
it is a fact that the different ideas of various people from time to time, 
not only in the Shipping Board, but in Congress, had the result of 
bringing about what can certainly be characterized as confusion, and 
these facts were recognized by the Maritime Commission when it came 
into existence in April, 1937. Hence it was that the Commission decided 
to make an economic survey of the American Merchant Marine, in which 
survey it was stated: 

‘“‘Those working on the survey were instructed to take nothing for 
granted, not even the desirability of having a merchant marine under 
the American flag. The first question to be raised, therefore, was: 
“Should the United States attempt to compete in the international carry- 
ing trades?’ Hundreds of other questions were raised. For each the 
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commission determined to find an answer. Proponents of an aggressive 
merchant marine policy were heard and invited to submit briefs on any 
aspect which they felt competent to discuss. The opinions of those who 
believe that international shipping is, for us, an uneconomic industry 
and, therefore, not justified, were also given careful consideration. Out 
of the volumes of material submitted there evolved the conviction that 
the merchant marine problem has been characterized by a mass of 
unproven data, by contradictory opinion, by loose thinking, and by a 
generally unscientific approach to the entire problem.”’ 

This economic survey was published on November 10, 1937, and 
concerning it the New York Times said on the same date: 

“‘The report to Congress of the United States Maritime Commission 
is a model of what such a report should be. It leaves out all those 
prolix details and technicalities that make the typical government report 
so dreary a document. It is informative, concise, lucid, and above all 
readable. ... 

“It is very seldom that we get a government report as clear, as 
candid, as businesslike and as generally thoughtful as this.’’ 

On November 15, 1937, the New York Herald Tribune said: 

“The report as a whole is not only an exhaustive but an excellent 
document. The more closely Congress follows its recommendations the 
more likely the country is to have a merchant marine in which it can 
have both pride and confidence.’’ 

The point I wish to make here is that nobody ever attempted to 
formulate a program in a more businesslike way than the Maritime 
Commission attempted to develop a policy for itself, and it is pretty 
hard to believe that any policy and program that were the results of the 
tremendous study that the Maritime Commission undertook before it 
took any steps whatsoever in the fulfillment of its duties could result 
in a mess. The Maritime Commission in this survey stated: 

“Analysis of the financial condition of the subsidized lines in view 
of the replacement needs of the companies reveals a truly depressing 
outlook for this segment of the industry.’’ 

It also said: 

“Shipping has been in the financial sense a sick industry for many 
years. According to recent reports, even in Great Britain, whose flag 
is flown by a substantial portion of the world’s shipping, the industry 
has been characterized in large part by small dividends and a failure 
to charge off adequate depreciation.’’ 

The Maritime Commission took over a staggering responsibility and 
a terrific job. From what I have seen of press comment, reaction is 
that it has done an amazingly fine job in the two years of its existence. 
It has approached its problems in a businesslike manner and has 
adopted an attitude which in every respect has been consistent with its 
duties to both the government and the taxpayers, and it stated as one 
of its primary policies, ‘“The nation has a right to know the purposes 
for which its money is being spent.’’ That information, I am sure, has 
not only been available to the public but the Commission has done its 
best to keep the public informed of such costs. 

Gentlemen, I have talked at some length today and I apologize for 
having unduly taxed your patience. I have been concerned, however, 
by the thought that some of you may have been disturbed by what 
might be considered by some as valid reasons why the United States 
should not have a merchant marine. I am mature enough to understand 
that flag waving is in no way helpful in a discussion of this nature. 
I have, therefore, tried to present my case in such manner that a judg- 
ment may be made by the American business man on a businesslike 
basis. I believe that it is sound economy for us to have an adequate 
Merchant Marine and I feel that, having all the facts before them, the 
American public will arrive at the same conclusion. 


Address by Saunders 


The afternoon session closed with an address on “The Rail- 
roads” by J. T. Saunders, vice-president, traffic, Southern Pa- 
cific Company. He was introduced by C. R. Musgrove, of 
Bartlesville, Okla., and spoke as follows: 


I am fortunate, indeed, to be invited to appear before this group 
representing, as it does, a cross section of the best minds on traffic 
management in the United States. 

Especially it is a valuable opportunity since within the control 
of this organization there lies a determination of the routing of so 
many thousands of tons of traffic. 


It shall not be my purpose to attempt to comment or reply to any 
of the remarks which have been made by those representing other 
forms of transportation who have preceded me, but only to present 
to you my conception of the railroad situation. 

It is interesting to recall as long ago as 1869 the railroads were 
subject to intense competition, which has continued to increase in 
intensity since that time. 


You recall your history, which taught you that one of the traffic 
prizes the transcontinental railroad builders sought to capture was 
a great and growing Oriental trade. Their sound idea was that boat 
lines from the Orient and a transcontinental railroad across the United 
States, plus a boat line to Europe would be a superior service to the 
long ocean voyage from the Orient to Europe and the United States 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope. However, the completion of the 
Central Pacific-Union Pacific transcontinental line was followed almost 
immediately by the opening of the Suez Canal route, largely nullifying 
the expectations of traffic I have just described. 

The railroads have, however, met the test of competition with in- 
creasing vigor and may fairly be claimed to have provided over the 
long pull an increasingly valuable service to the communities that 
they served. 

The normal operating practices of American industry today are 
the best testimony to the efficiency of the railroads. 

You can go into a thousand automobile sales rooms in the cities 
on the Pacific Coast this afternoon and buy automobiles which less 
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than a month ago were not the efficient instrumentalities of personal 
transportation in which we take such pride and which we use so 
much, but which were instead automobile parts in the factories 
throughout the country awaiting shipment to the Pacific Coast assembly 
plants, and from them to dealers as set up automobiles. The regu- 
larity, reliability, and continuing efficiency of the railroads’ ability 
to maintain the flow enables these assembly operations to be con- 
tinued as they are. They constitute an affirmative evidence of efficiency 
in railroad operation on a very broad scale. 

Again, a very large eastern manufacturer of refrigerators dis- 
tributed throughout the United States uses a large volume of lumber 
in his operations. The plant employs about 5,000 men and carries 
practically no lumber stock on hand, counting upon and securing a 
daily arrival sufficient to maintain the operations. 

Another striking example of the efficiency and reliability of rail- 
road operations is found in the movement to market of enormous 
volumes of fruits and vegetables. This transportation, available from 
Maine and Florida on the east and from Washington to California’s 
Imperial Valley on the west, is a day-by-day reminder of the ability 
of agriculture to operate efficiently through the use of rail trans- 
portation. The story of the marketing of perishable production is 
particularly important to California because of our great distance from 
the great consuming centers. I only regret that time does not permit 
a more detailed description of this fascinating part of our business. 

Finally, we often overlook an interesting condition which is also 
a tribute to the efficiency of railroad operations. There is an enormous 
volume of merchandise freight delivered in overnight services, includ- 
ing pick-up and delivery, where the service rendered the freight is 
at least equal to the service rendered ordinary first-class mail. You 
all know of cases of overnight service available to you where your 
merchandise will be delivered to the door of the receiver before the 
invoice mailed by your accounting department will reach his place 
of business. This certainly is a far cry from the old conditions of 
the relatively slow movement of freight. The ability of the railroads 
to set up the machinery by which these things are done is a high 
tribute to our operating efficiency. 

These merchandise trains are striking illustrations of progress 
in railroading. I may be forgiven the personal reference to illustrate 
my meaning. Southern Pacific operates an overnight freight train from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles on passenger train schedule and a sim- 
ilar train from Los Angeles to Phoenix, Arizona. Similar trains are 
operated elsewhere throughout the country by the Pennsylvania, the 
Illinois Central, and other roads, each adding materially to the ability 
of merchants in distributing centers to maintain adequate and rapid 
service to their trade areas. 


Regulatory Proposals 


No review for the railroads would be complete without comment- 
ing upon the present regulatory situation. The pendency of the 
Wheeler Bill before Congress emphasizes the justification for com- 
ment. My views upon the subject of regulation may be radical. They 
certainly are unorthodox. They have, however, the homely virtue of 
being views based upon experience. They are the result of thirty-five 
years of trying day-by-day to get business in an intensely competitive 
market. This effort involved operating under a rigid code of regulatory 
law in competition with those attempting to secure the same business 
free, to a greater or less degree, from the restrictions under which I 
was forced to operate. 

The constitutional warrant for regulation is the regulation of 
commerce between the states. However, the Congress has not yet, 
nor does it appear likely that they intend now to regulate commerce. 
What has been regulated are certain of the agencies by which com- 
merce is conducted. There is a vast difference. 

The difference arises out of the fact that commerce in the economic 
sense is concerned entirely with the transportation of persons and 
property, while the regulation so far applied has been a selective 
regulation directed toward controlling the activities of certain agencies 
by which that transportation is performed. 

To prove my meaning, we have a peculiar and interesting con- 
clusion presented to us within the last two months. 

The distinguished president of Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., Mr. Frye, points out that air travel has been showing a 20 per 
cent increase each year. He predicted that in the next fifteen years 
practically all long-haul travel will be by air. The Senate sub- 
committee has eliminated air transportation from the Wheeler-Truman 
Railroad Bill on the ground—I quote—‘‘that the air lines are not a 
major competitor of other modes of transportation.’’ 

Economically speaking, is there any difference between the act 
performed by an air line on the one hand and a railroad on the other 
in transporting a passenger from Los Angeles to Chicago? There 
is no economic difference in the act performed. This is the trans- 
portation of a person from one point to another. The sale of trans- 
portation, whether the passenger used the air line or the railroad, 
was in a competitive market. It is probable that air line revenues in 
the United States in 1939 will approach $35,000,000. If Mr. Frye is 
correct, they will be $70,000,000 in 1944. 

The daily newspapers of June 20 proved Mr. Frye a prophet in the 
Associated Press announcement from Chicago that air line passenger 
travel in the first five months of 1939 was at an all-time peak, twenty- 
seven per cent in excess of the travel in the first five months of 1938. 

I contend that any agency performing such competitive functions 
in such volume is a major competitor of the railroads in the long- 
haul passenger field no matter what the distinguished members of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee say to the contrary. 


Equal Regulation Essential 


The fundamental principle of transportation regulation to which IL 
have referred is to insure that all patrons of the regulated utility shall 
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be treated equally. The genesis of this concept is that the treatment 
of patrons shall be free from discrimination and prejudice. All other 
phases of regulatory activity are incidental to these main conceptions. A 
review of the history of regulation shows conclusively that when the 
regulatory effort has been primarily directed toward the execution 
of these principles, that regulation has been successful. When col- 
lateral ideas, schemes and philosophies have come into the picture, 
they have almost always failed. The failure is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that you cannot regulate the laws of economics, and by now 
we should have learned that it is futile to try. We have had, for 
instance, the costly experiment of the futile attempt at railroad valua- 
tions. We have seen the collapse of the principle of recapture. 


An illuminating instance of an attempt to regulate economics is 
the non-ferrous metals, investigation fiasco. You will recall that in 
this case the Commission had imposed upon it under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution of 1925 the obligation of attempting to lift the burdens of 
transportation on agriculture. Casting about for a place to shift the 
burden, it appeared that the non-ferrous metal group offered a resting 
place for the burden which the Commission was under injunction to 
lift from the shoulders of agriculture. At the beginning of 1925, copper 
was about 15c a pound, and a general condition of prosperity prevailed. 
The decision of the Commission, nine years later, was—I quote—‘‘In 
view of the existing ocnditions in the metals industry, no general 
revision is recommended.’’ 


The statistics show that in the last fifteen years the railroads have 
been handling a lesser percentage of the total traffic available, Other 
agencies are handling more traffic in proportion to the total available 
than ever before. This condition is primarily the result of the inability 
of the railroads to meet adequately their more favorably treated com- 
petitors. If the effect of the Wheeler bill now pending in Congress 
is to correct or alleviate these conditions, a long forward step will 
have been taken toward making available to the public at large the 
real values of railway transportation. 


Please may it be understood that we have no quarrel with truck 
transportation as such. As a railroad man, I recognize that rail trans- 
portation is incomplete except between points on its rails. All traffic 
which has origin or destination beyond the lines of the railroad re- 
quires an accessorial transportation to accomplish its movement via 
rail. Obviously, such transportation is the province of the truck. The 
province of the truck is in paralleling the railroad only where it is 
economical—using the word in its strictest sense—to do so. One of 
the things that is needed most in our present transportation picture 
is a proper delineation of the field of transportation in which the 
truck is a superior agency 


Other Inequalities of Treatment 


In discussing the regulatory concept, I referred specifically to the 
unequal treatment of transportation agencies performing identical 
functions. 

This inequality is not confined to the field of regulation. 

At Portland, Oregon, the public convenience and necessity de- 
manded a new airport. Swan Island, located in the Willamette River, 
very close to downtown Portland, and in which the Port of Portland 
authorities had an investment of about $1,400,000, was no longer satis- 
factory and safe for the increasing size of ships using it. The width 
was insufficient and the approaches obstructed. 


The Portland Columbia Airport, estimated cost to date about 
$3,000,000, is approaching completion to satisfy the public convenience 
and necessity created by the obsolescence of Swan Island. 


Thus, the public convenience and necessity for the replacement 
of Swan Island has been satisfied—at public expense. What happened 
at Portland is happening at a great many other places. The com- 
petitive urge of communities for the improvement of such facilities is 
exceedingly keen. 


At Los Angeles, Calif., the public convenience and necessity de- 
manded a union station. The California Railroad Commission directed 
the railroads to construct and operate a union station at Los An- 
geles, together with such other terminal facilities and additions, 
extensions, improvements, and changes in the existing railroad facili- 
ties as might be reasonably necessary to the use of a union passenger 
station at a cost of approximately $10,000,000. The Supreme Court 
of the United States upheld the validity of the commission’s order and 
on the 7th day of May of this year the railroads serving Los Ange‘es 
opened the new union station to public use. 


The public convenience and necessity of Los Angeles for a union 
passenger station was thereby satisfied at railroad expense. 


I realize that the comparison of the Swan Island Airport and the 
Los Angeles Union Passenger Station will raise at once the land 
grant cry. The land grants were not “‘grants.’’ They were lands we 
received in return for a promise to transport government materials 
and supplies at reduced rates. The limited number of railroads in 
the United States which received such grants are now paying for 
them at the rate of about $10,000,000 a year. Furthermore, it is proper 
to point out with the enormously increased scope of government ac- 
tivities, the land grant rates have come to be applied to an enormous 
volume of traffic certainly never contemplated at the time of the 
original Acts. For example, the Southern Pacific line from Davis to 
Portland is a land grant line. The reclamation bureau is building a 
dam across the Sacramento River near Redding which will incidentally 
generate power, and this project comes within the category of self- 
liquidating public works. Cement going into dam is being hauled 
by the Southern Pacific at land grant rates. It has been recom- 
mended in Congress that recognition be accorded the fact that the 
carriers have paid for what they got, and the land grant rate statutes 
should be repealed. 
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It is obvious that the competition created by conditions such as I 
have described is exceedingly difficult to meet. 


The Question of Taxation 


There is another facility question which it is important to discuss 
in treating the railroad problem, and that is the question of the ade- 
quacy of taxation of motor vehicles operating in competition with 
other forms of transportation. There is probably no more contro- 
versial question before the public today, and in the light of this con- 
troversy the highway cost study made by three distinguished indi- 
vidual engineers, Breed of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Older of Illinois, formerly in the Illinois Highway Department, and 
Downs of the University of West Virginia, has particular significance. 
The significance of their report arises out of the fact that these en- 
gineers occupy commanding positions in their profession, and their 
reports are, therefore, entitled to great weight because of the in- 
tegrity of those who make them. 

These gentlemen reported to the Association of American Railroads 
that in the year 1932 there was a deficiency in the total payments by 
motor vehicles to the annual costs of all roads and states properly 
chargeable to motor vehicles (and this did not include all costs) of 
$682,533,000, or about $57,000,000 a month. The deficiency in the pay- 
ments by individual motor vehicles ran, in the case of combination 
for-hire trucks, as high as $2,047 a year. 

The report further points out that while 1932 is the last year for 
which specific data is available, the preliminary figures for the sub- 
sequent period indicate that the conditions since 1932 have not been 
substantially changed. In other words, the subsidy, the deficiencies, 
or call it what you will, between that which motor vehicles pay and 
that which they should pay continues to be an enormous figure, a 
drain upon the general taxpayer, and a substantially contributing 
factor to the difficulty confronting the railroads in their efforts to 
meet their more favorably treated competition. There is no subject 
in the general field of transportation problems that requires more 
vigorous study and search for remedy than the subsidy phase covered 
by this report. 

Here, again, may I say that the foregoing recital of the condition 
discussed by the Breed-Downs-Older report is not to be construed as 
an antagonism toward truck transportation. It is recited merely to 
point out the difference in the basic economic conditions underlying 
this type of transportation. 


A New Threshold 


We stand upon the threshold of a new era in transportation. 

It appears likely that we are embarking upon a program of regu- 
lating transportation—not the agencies by which that transportation 
is performed. This should remove the causes of the failure of regula- 
tion to accomplish its objectives by the failure to regulate in equal 
measure all forms of transportation, and holding the false premise 
that competition was necessary to secure adequate service at reasonable 
rates. 

The public necessity that there be available to it transportation 
at reasonable rates requires definition. 

There is a zone of reasonableness in rate making. The maximum 
limit is that under which the traffic will move. The minimum limit is 
the out-of-pocket cost. A rate approaching the minimum limit is a 
competitive or depressed rate, which level, if applied to all rates, will 
starve the carrier. A rate approaching the maximum limit is fully 
compensatory with a margin of profit which if applied to all rates 
would mean carrier prosperity. Between the upper and lower margins 
is, and should be, the free field of managerial judgment. Management 
should be unrestricted in its power to move rates within this area 
to meet competitive and other conditions subject to regulatory check 
to protect the basic concept that transportation rates must be free 
from discrimination and prejudice. The margin within the zone of 
reasonableness represents an area in which management should have 
the fair prerogative of pricing its own commodity. Such a policy is 
essential to the establishment of a rational basis for pricing transpor- 
tation. Nor, on the other hand, does this method of rate making 
ignore the two important questions of how to maintain the profits of 
private initiative and reasonable compensation nor avoid the wastes 
inherent in the present uncoordinated idustrial structure. 

A consistent rate regulatory policy will probably result in an ex- 
pansion of transportation combining various types of facilities, because, 
as I have pointed out, the patrons’ concern is not essentially in the 
method or mode of transportation, but the movement of persons and 
property in the most efficient manner at the lowest possible cost. It 
is essential in furtherance of this policy that regulation should be 
confined primarily to the prevention of undue discriminations and 
preferences between individuals, commodities, and communities, and 
determining the limits of zones of reasonableness to which I have 
referred. This regulation must recognize that if regulated transpor- 
tation is to compete with unregulated or private agencies, it must 
offer the shipper the most efficient service at a satisfactory cost. 
It is important that the regulatory authority not lose sight of the 
wisdom of higher rate level in times of prosperity to the end that 
reductions may be possible during periods of lowered:volume. And 
in speaking of the relationships of the regulated transportation agencies 
to the private carriers, it is proper to point out that it would not be 
unreasonable to define far more strictly the limits within which un- 
regulated and private transportation agencies should be permitted to 
operate from the broad standpoint of the national transportation policy. 
This inquiry is legitimate in the face of the fact that the commodities 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act has long denied the carriers 
subject to the Act the right to transport for sale property that they 
own. 

Subsidy No Cure 


Subsidy is no substitute for adequate earnings. Subsidy means 
a failure of private credit and substitution of public credit. When 
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granted to one transport agency but withheld from a competing agency 
it becomes in essence an instance of competition between private 
credit and public credit. Private credit is based upon earning power, 
and public credit is based upon taxing power. Such competition is 
both unequal and unfair. Subsidy to any transport agency can be 
justified only by (a) requirements of national defense, (b) necessary 
encouragement through development state, and (c) a public policy 
of furnishing required facilities to undeveloped areas where no other 
exist. 

In no instance should facilities derived from or supported by 
subsidies be developed by or used as competitors of private agencies. 

Furthermore, it is important to note that the views I have ex- 
pressed relating to subsidy do not relate to that field of subsidy con- 
templated by the provisions of the merchant marine act contemplating 
aid in the establishment of the merchant marine to protect American 
flag shipping in foreign trade. Obviously, the necessities of this field, 
relating, as they do, to national defense and the necessity of meeting 
foreign operating conditions, are an entirely separate and distinct 
problem from that involved in domestic trade operations, confined as 
the latter are in so far as water-borne traffic is concerned, to domestic 
vessels. 

There is a general tendency in American life to criticise the 
commonplace and praise the spectacular. We do this without regard 
to the relative values of the things we criticise and those upon which 
we bestow our praise. 

The railroads’ streamlined train services have had universal ac- 
claim. They are the spectacular. There has been common criticism 
of ordinary railroad operations. They are the commonplace. I sup- 
pose the habit of criticising the commonplace comes from that contempt 
which familiarity breeds. However, the criticism of ordnary railroad 
service overlooks the fact that for twenty years there has been a 
constant improvement in freight and passenger services accompanied by 
a general decline in the charge for such service. Our criticism over- 
looks the fact that the improvement which has taken place could not 
have been brought about unless the managements responsible for it 
had been alert to take advantage of every opportunity to adopt improved 
methods, material, and operating technique. The alertness of railroad 
management to adopt these methods is an outstanding example of 
American industrial development. 

There is as much difference between the modern main line on the 
American railroads with 110 to 152 pound steel rail, with rock ballast, 
treated ties and extensive drainage facilities to insure good track foun- 
dations, and the main line track of 25 years ago, as there is between 
the spectacular multi-lane highways of today and the 16-foot two-lane 
shoulderless concrete roads of 25 years ago. However, it is doubtful 
if many people are aware of this fact. 

Similarly, the modern locomotive and modern passengar car are as 
much superior to the counterparts of 25 years ago as are the corre- 
sponding examples of almost any production in any field of American 
industry. 

Those of us in the railroad business who have had a greater or less 
responsibility for creating and maintaining the position that the rail- 
roads occupy today as the most important of the agencies of trans- 
portation, may have been remiss, in telling our story to the public, in 
failing to emphasize the extent to which our forward progress has been 
a constant improvement in our operating affairs. Whether or not this 
is true, the fact is that the railroads of America maintained a position 
in the front rank of transportation agencies and intend to keep that 
position. Beset with difficulties, some of which I have described, some 
of which we hope we will be relieved of, the railroads consider it their 
obligation to continue to improve the character and quality of the 
transportation we sell. 


Need for Self-Help 

Undoubtedly, there is great need for more self-help in the industry. 
The present plight of transportation was not caused entirely by govern- 
ment, nor can government cure it in its entirety. It is important that 
an atmosphere of confidence and understanding be created. This must 
embrace the relations within the industry and between the industry on 
the one hand and competing agencies of transportation on the other. 
It must, of course, include relations between the industry and the 
shipping and traveling public. Appeal to government should be the last 
resort, not the initial step in the settlement of controversies. 

Our obligation is to provide adequate and dependable transporta- 
tion. We must continue aggressively to attack the problem of fulfilling 
that obligation with all of the resources available to us. We must carry 
out the principal of the will to win—as exemplified in the orders which 


Marshall Foch gave his division commanders on the eve of the Battle 
of the Marne: 


“You say you cannot hold your present position. You say you 
cannot retreat. There remains to you but one course—attack at once.”’ 


The Banquet 


Tuesday evening, before the dinner dance, a reception to 
visitors was given by the Transportation Club of San Fran- 
cisco in its quarters in the Palace Hotel. This club, by the way, 
is the oldest such organization in the country. 


The dinner dance was late in starting, the speaker of the 
evening not being reached until half past ten o’clock, though 
everybody seemed to be agreed that, once order was restored 
and he was heard, he was worth waiting for. Harry G. Adam 
presided and the toastmaster was J. M. Fitzgerald, who han- 
dled things with a firm hand, and there was perfect quiet 
among the diners and dancers. when he introduced Almon E. 
Roth, president of the San Francisco Employers Council, and 
‘jt continued without interruption while the latter was talking. 

Mr. Roth, as he said for himself, was in a “tough spot,” 
induced to fly from Cleveland as a “pinch hitter’ and sand- 
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wiched between a cocktail party and a dance, but he got away 
with it. What he said had nothing to do with transportation, 
but some in the audience made it apply to the transportation 
labor situation as a possible effective remedy. 

The council of employers of which he is president is an 
organization of San Francisco employers set up to fight labor 
fire with the same kind of fire, each member pledged to support 
with cash other members burdened by the unfairness of labor, 
as illustrated by the strikes that tied up for weeks operations 
on the San Francisco water front, for no other reason, the 
speaker asserted, than because Mr. Bridges, for selfish reasons, 
wished to retain control of ten employes transferred, in accord- 
ance with the terms of their union contract, from day to 
monthly employment. 


He told interestingly and without mincing words the de- 
tails of those strikes and what they meant in loss of business 
and losses to the men themselves. He said he believed that 
labor itself was coming to the belief that its leaders, in order 
to gain prestige for themselves, were betraying its interests. 


Wednesday Sessions 


The Wednesday sessions were poorly attended. 

In the morning, with executive vice president Musgrave in 
the chair, there were reports by delegates of individual traffic 
club activities in which were contained not only details of 
routine proceedings but accounts of some novel programs. 


Outstanding Educational Work 


Awards for outstanding traffic club educational work were 
made to James B. Taylor, of the Oakland Traffic Club; Walter 
W. Weller, of the Newark Traffic Club; and Frank G. Maxwell 
of the St. Louis Traffic Club. 


Editorial Prizes 


Prizes for the best editorials on the subject, “Why Should 
a Traffic Club Belong to and Cooperate with the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America” were awarded as follows: 

First Prize, $50.00—Vergil M. Perry, Editor, The Traffic- 
clubman, The Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Florida. 

Second Prize, $25.00—J. E. Harrison, Editor, Traffic Club 
Record, The Traffic Club of Baltimore, Md. 

Third Prize, $10.00—Lois Bates, Editor, Transettes, 
Women’s Traffic and Transportation Club, Seattle, Wash. 

Fourth Prize—$5.00—Edward Haugh, News Editor, Traffic 
Topics, Junior Traffic Club of Chicago. 

Fifth Prize, $5.00—Charles F. Matlin, Editor, World’s 
Burdens, Los Angeles Transportation Club, Inc. 

Sixth Prize, $5.00—Elsie Kittle, Editor, The Manifest, 
Woman’s Traffic Club of Chicago. 

Honorable mentions: Ernest L. Andes, non-resident mem- 
ber, Junior Traffic Club of Chicago; Bertha M. Timken, Editor, 
Jolly Journal, Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York; 
J. P. McGuire, Editor, The Periscope, Traffic Club of Cleveland; 
Nan G. Lawrence, Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco. 


Educational Work 


At noon there was a luncheon for chairmen of the educa- 
tional committees of member clubs, at which G. Lloyd Wilson, 
chairman of the committee on education and research, presided. 
By many of those attending and observing this was considered 
one of the most valuable features of the convention, as the 
educational work of the association is thought by them and 
many others to be the outstanding accomplishment of the 
association. Those present told what they were doing in their 
clubs and exchanged ideas. 

There was considerable comment on the proportions this 
activity had assumed, many of the clubs now having important 
educational programs in the originating and carrying out of 
which they are assisted by the association. 


Instituté of Traffic Management 


There was a discussion of the proposed establishment of a 
national institute of traffic management which, as announced 
by President Schulten, was merely for the purpose of informa- 
tion and the development of ideas. 


The report of the special committee on this subject was 
made by Mr. Musgrave, a member of it, in the absence of T. C. 
Burwell, its chairman. 

In accordance with previous authorization, a sub-committee 
had made contact with the National Industrial Traffic League 
and the Association of Practitioners before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The League, it was stated, had ap- 
pointed a committee to ascertain the views of its members and 
a report was expected at its meeting next fall. The Association 
of Practitioners had refused to sponsor such an institute as 
proposed, but was in favor of any movement that would elevate 
the standing of those engaged in traffic management. 
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Professor G. Lloyd Wilson, who is an advocate of the 
institute and has a plan for its organization, which has been 
heretofore set out in these columns, was called on to explain it. 
His remarks will be published in full in the Association Bulletin 
and Secretary Doebber says anyone interested may obtain a 
copy from him. 

There was a brief discussion participated in by Lloyd 
Hughes, of Oakland; Fred A. Doebber, of Indianapolis; and 
Mr. Siddons, of Denver. No action was taken. 


Increasing Interest 


In the absence of Mr. Mackie, chairman, T. T. Harkrader, 
of New York, made a report for the special committee on ways 
and means of increasing the interest of individuals in the work 
of the association. There were brief remarks by Mr. Hull, of 
Cleveland; Mr. Stock, of Peoria; Mr. Palmer, of Chicago; Mr. 
Nevius, of Newark; Mr. Fitzgerald, of New York; and Mr. 
Siddons, of Denver. 

After the adoption of resolutions offered by John Sanford, 
of Celeveland, containing the usual thanks to everybody re- 
sponsible for the success of the convention, adjournment was 
taken to Chicago, November 6, 7, and 8, next. 


Board of Directors 


At the meeting of the board of directors following ad- 
journment of the convention, it was decided to hold the spring 
meeting of 1940, at Tulsa, Okla., and the fall meeting, 1940, at 
Philadelphia. Invitations were also received from Baltimore, 
Louisville, and Milwaukee. 


In the evening there was a reception and a trip to China- 
town and dinner there sponsored by the Women’s Traffic Club 
of San Francisco. 


Convention Preliminaries 


The proceedings in connection with the convention of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America convention at San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, Calif., opened Monday morning, June 26, 
with a meeting of the board of directors in San Francisco. 

At noon there was a luncheon given by the Traffic Forum 
of the Pacific Traffic Association of San Francisco in honor 
of the officers and directors of the association. Gordon Rowley, 
president of the Traffic Forum, presided. The speaker was 
Brother Leo, professor of literature at St. Mary’s College, whose 
subject was “Everybody’s San Francisco.” 

In the afternoon there was an excursion of about three 
hours over the bay, ending at Oakland, where there was a 
reception at the Athens Athletic Club, followed by a dinner 
at the same place, given by the Oakland Traffic Club. In the 
absence of T. G. Differding, president of the club, Lloyd Doug- 
las presided. 

One of the features of the meeting was the awarding of 
diplomas to sixteen graduates of the traffic school sponsored 
by the Oakland Traffic Club. 

The principal speaker was J. M. Fitzgerald, chairman of 
the board of directors of the association, who pointed to the 
graduation ceremonies as one of the evidences of the value 
of the educational work advocated and fathered by the asso- 
ciation. 

He said the transportation problem could only be solved 
by promoting understanding of it by men and women engaged 
in transportation, and this was the chief aim of the association. 

After the program there were entertainment numbers, fol- 
lowed by dancing. 


SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


The Baltimore and Ohio; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; Illinois Central; Alton; and Pacific Electric have filed 
applications with the Commission for approval of proposed 
modification of signal systems or devices under paragraph (b) 
section 26 of the interstate commerce act. Any interested party 
desiring hearing should advise the Commission in writing within 
15 days from June 23. 

The Chicago and North Western has filed an application 
with the Commission for approval of proposed modification of 
signal systems or devices under paragraph (b) section 26 of the 
interstate comferce act. Any interested party desiring hear- 
ing should advise the Commission in writing within 15 days 
from June 26. 

The Reading Co.; and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy have 
filed applications with the Commission for approval of pro- 
posed modification of signal systems or devices under para- 
graph (b) section 26 of the interstate commerce act. Any 
interested party desiring hearing should advise the Commis- 
sion in writing within 15 days from June 27. 

The Northern Pacific has filed applications with the Com- 
mission for approval of proposed modification of signal systems 
or devices under paragraph (b) section 26 of the interstate 
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commerce act. Any interested party desiring hearing should 
a Commission in writing within fifteen days from 
June 28. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford; New York Cen- 
tral; Baltimore & Ohio; and Northern Pacific have filed 
applications with the Commission for approval of proposed 
modification of signal systems or devices under paragraph (b) 
section 26 of the interstate commerce act. Any interested 
party desiring hearing should advise the Commission in writ- 
ing within 15 days from June 29. 


ACME FAST FREIGHT TARIFFS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A considerable part of the questions as to what forward- 
ing companies are in the transportation system of the country, 
the quality of all-freight tariffs, and the question of joint rates 
between railroads and motor carriers were touched on in argu- 
ments before the entire Commission in response to its order, 
in MC 2200, application of Acme Fast Freight, Inc., for a cer- 
tificate or permit, to show cause why the tariffs of Acme and 
other forwarders should not be stricken from the files of the 
Commission. The other forwarders required to show cause 
why the striking should not be ordered were Atlas Freight, 
Inc., Chaffee-Shippers Service, Inc., and the Southwestern 
Carloading Co. Motor carriers parties to their tariffs were also 
included in the Commission’s show cause order. More than a 
thousand motor carriers were respondents. 

The proceeding was unusual in that the railroads took no 
part therein. The motor industry was divided. The respondent 
truck lines, that is the ones parties to Acme tariffs, generally 
supported the forwarders. The forwarders and the truck lines 
supporting them had their views submitted to the Commission 
by John R. Turney and Edward Brashears. The National Car- 
loading Corporation was represented by Robert E. Quirk who 
joined in a brief with Messrs. Brashears and Turney, that car- 
loading company being an intervener in the Acme application. 

Charles E. Cotterill, for the Middle Atlantic States Motor 
Conference and Edgar Watkins, Jr., for the Southern Motor 
Carrier Conference, spoke for motor carriers, generally in sup- 
port of the implication in the Commission’s show cause order, 
that it had the power to strike the tariffs from its files. Mr. 
Watkins explained, however, that some members of the south- 
ern conference were among the thousand represented by Mr. 
Brashears. Messrs. Quirk, Turney and Brashears denied the 
power of the Commission to strike and contended that the 
motor carrier act, properly construed, did not deprive them of 
their rights as common carriers under the common law, as the 
Commission, in the Freight Forwarder Investigation declared 
them to be. They said there was nothing in the motor carrier 
act which abrogated their right to continue to maintain joint 
through rates; that under the decisions of the Supreme Court 
as well as a long line of Commission decisions, tariffs for such 
joint rates had to be filed by the carriers and must be received 
by the Commission; and that when so filed they became the 
lawful through rates and subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission with respect to both their reasonableness and their 
equality under the interstate commerce act. Furthermore they 
contended that the motor carriers, parties to such tariffs, were 
responsible fully to the Commission in all respects of the 
through rate in its entirety, and that the applicant, Acme Fast 
Freight, if not subject to the motor carrier act, was neverthe- 
less subject to the provisions of the Elkins act respecting 
transportation thereunder. 


The brief of Messrs. Turney, Quirk and Brashears called 
dicta the things said about joint rates on international traffic 
in the Cosmopolitan Baltic pool case, 13 I. C. C. 279, and Tariffs 
Embracing Motor Truck and Wagon Transfer Service, 91 
I. C. C. 539. The other side countered, in a way, by indicating 
it thought the declaration of the Commission in the Freight 
Forwarder Investigation that forwarders were common carriers 
under the common law, was also dictum—that is a declaration 
not necessary for disposition of the matter in hand. 

Commissioner Eastman wanted to know, when Mr. Turney 
told about the $5,000,000 a year loss that would be suffered if 
the tariff were stricken, who would get the traffic. Mr. Turney 
said it would go to forwarding companies organized by motor 
carriers to operate over their routes and that already such 
things were being done because the Commission had held that 
it was without jurisdiction over forwarders. 

Commissioner Rogers asked Mr. Cotterill why motor car- 
riers were objecting to the joint rates. Mr. Cotterill said they 
were opposed because the forwarders who did not transport 
the goods but were customers of the motor carriers were “tak- 
ing it out of our hide under pretense that they are joint rates.” 
He said the rates were the rates of the forwarders and not 
really joint rates. Forwarders, he said, paid the railroad 
charges in full. He admitted that the railroads made rates that 
were particularly useful to the forwarders. Mr. Watkins said 
that the forwarders greatly extended their activities when the 
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railroads began publishing all-freight rates while the motor 
carriers could not make such extensions being confined to the 
territory in which they had done business when they got their 
certificates. 

Mr. Cotterill said the forwarders were customers of the 
motor carriers and that he did not want to hurt them but said 
the motor carriers were human in desiring to make a profit on 
their operations. 

Mr. Quirk, who was scheduled last in the argument, an- 
swered the contentions of the other side and emphasized the 
points that had been made in the opposition to the proposal of 
the Commission, particularly as to their right to engage in this 
traffic and to contract with one another for joint handling, 
which he said existed at the time of the enactment of the 
motor carrier act. With regard to that it was the contention 
that it was well settled that in such circumstances the statute 
would not be construed to extinguish or limit their common 
law rights by implication, particularly in cases such as this 
where there was nothing in the law itself which indicated such 
a purpose. 


ADVANCED FORWARDER CHARGES 


Acting on its own motion, the Commission, in I. and S. No. 
4665, advancing charges of forwarders, has suspended, from 
June 29 to January 29, operation of schedules published in 
supplement No. 35 of joint tariff, Agents B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. 
No. 3215 and J. R. Pell’s I. C. C. 3090 and many other tariffs. 

The suspended schedules provide, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Commission, that carriers will advance, on 
request, to shippers of freight tendered to them for shipment 
for collection from the consignee, accrued charges incidental 
to the consolidation and forwarding of less-than-carload ship- 
ments from break-bulk points, that is, from points where the 
contents of a loaded car are broken up for distribution to 
points beyond. 

According to the idea of the tariff filing agents the sus- 
pended schedules were prepared in compliance with the Com- 
mission’s decision in the Freight Forwarding Investigation in 
which practices of the railroads were found to be in violation 
of section 6; that is to say, in violation of the part of the 
law requiring the carriers to have on file tariffs setting forth 
the things they offer to do. 

The Commission made no statements as to why it had 
suspended the tariffs. It was understood, however, suspen- 
sion resulted from an informal conclusion among the Commis- 
sion men who have been handling the forwarder matter that 
it is unlawful for carriers to collect the charges of the forward- 
ers even if provision is made for such collection in the tariffs. 
Their thought is that the report in the investigation mentioned 
condemns the practice of collecting forwarder charges, and 
that the condemnation cannot be avoided by the publication 
of schedules in which the carriers offer to make advances to 
the shipper of forwarder charges. The forwarders, according 
to the decision in the Freight Forwarding Investigation, are 
common carriers under the common law but not common car- 
riers under the interstate commerce act and for that reason are 
not competent to have their charges against the consignees 
collected from them by the railroads. Years ago, according 
to the men handling the subject, the Commission held, in a 
conference ruling rescinded about ten years ago, the advanc- 
ing of charges arrangements might only be made between car- 
riers subject to the interstate commerce act. 

Under the proposed arrangement, according to the view of 
the Commission men, the railroads making such advances would 
be requiring of consignees, as a condition precedent to the 
delivery of their freight, of charges the accuracy of which could 
not be checked by the consignee in any tariffs issued by car- 
riers subject to the Commission’s jurisdiction, the railroads 
acting as a collection agency, although the traffic was not 
moving under a C. O. D. bill of lading. 


REDUCED WOODPULP RATES 


Answering the request of the New England Paper & Pulp 
Traffic Association for the suspension of reduced rates on 
woodpulp from north Atlantic ports to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation destinations (see Traffic World, June 24, p. 1400), the 
official territory railroads assert that the large majority of the 
woodulp manufacturers listed in the request for suspension are 
not engaged in the manufacture or marketing of woodulp in 
the destination territory. 

The proposed rates, said the answer, were established 
with a view to enabling the railroads serving the north At- 
lantic ports to retain and recapture a share of the import 
woodpulp tonnage in competition with water-truck or water- 
rail routes via Montreal and. Lake Erie or Lake Michigan 
ports because of the disparity in rates to the disadvantage of 
all-rail lines from north Atlantic ports created by the increases 
under Ex Parte 123 applied only in connection with the rail 
factors. 
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Pacific Railway Club 


Palmer Says Proposed Legislation Will Avail Little 
for Railroad Relief—Puts Up to the Railroads 
Themselves the Job of Rescue 


At the 261st meeting of the Pacific Railway Club, in San 
Francisco the evening of June 28, the speaker was Henry A. 
Palmer, editor of The Traffic World and of Business Digest, on 
the subject, “The Plight of the Railroads.” Among those present 
were some who had been attending the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America. After the address, there was a 
general discussion participated in by Professor Daggett of the 
University of California; George E. Gaylord, president, and 
William S. Wollner, secretary of the club; George Hichborn, 
traffic manager, U. S. Rubber Company, New York; W. C. 
oe vice-president of the Yosemite Valley Railroad, and 
others. 


Mr. Palmer spoke as follows: 


It is usual for a speaker to begin with an apology of some sort. 
The only apology I could offer tonight would be for having chosen a 
subject about which so much is being said and written these days that 
it may be something of a bore. And yet, even with all that is being 
said and written there appears to be a considerable degree of igno- 
rance or misunderstanding as to what is going on and what is to be 
expected. 

Nor have I any apology to make for the frankness with which I 
shall treat the railroad problem before an audience of railroad men. I 
have a long record of friendliness for the railroads; I desire, as much 
as any of you, to see them prosper; but I see their faults as, perhaps, 
many railroad men do not see them or—at least—as they will not admit 
them—and I speak plainly about them, not just to be criticizing, but 
because in my belief, if those faults are not corrected, the railroads 
will soon be in the hands of the government, where I, for one, do not 
want them to be. 

It is not necessary to go into details as to what the railroad plight 
is. Everybody here knows, even if he is not acquainted with particulars, 
that a third of the railroads are in bankruptcy, more of them are ready 
to go there, and only a few are making money. What caused this con- 
dition is not the subject of our present inquiry. Rather it is to seek 
some means of getting them out of it, and enabling them to continue 
to operate under private ownership and management. 

All eyes are turned at present to Congress where proposed railroad 
legislation is pending, with some prospect of enactment, and it seems 
to be the general understanding that, if Congress does enact something 
like what is now proposed, the railroad problem, though, perhaps, not 
entirely solved, will be well on its way to solution. If you think that, 
you are wrong. The belief is a delusion. 


Proposed Legislation 


If Congress enacts so-called major transportation legislation at its 
present session, the probaBilities are that the outstanding provisions will 
be for regulation of domestic water carriers by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and for creation of a transportation board to study 
the relative economy and fitness of rail, water, and motor carriers for 
transportation service, and the subsidization of carriers by the govern- 
ment, and make recommendations to Congress for legislation. 

Thus, the net result of the long hearings and the discussion that 
has been going on for years as to the necessity for equality of treatment 
by the government of the various agencies of transportation would be, 
at best, only a step in the right direction. For what it will be worth 
to them, the railroads will see their inland waterway competitors regu- 
lated by the same agency that regulates themselves. Many have not 
been able to see that this will be of great benefit to the railroads, 
though it is generally conceded that the water carriers should be regu- 
lated. There should be some advantages to each type of carrier flowing 
from regulation by the same body. Water carriers other than the inland 
river operators are now regulated by the Maritime Commission and 


they will simply be transferred to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The regulation will be tightened up, under provisions now heading 
for enactment, and the Interstate Commerce Commission will have 
power to deal with the transportation situation as a whole to better 
purpose than heretofore, but the waterway group has become active 
and it is by no means certain that this legislation will go through. 

If the codification of the interstate commerce act, as embodied in 
the Wheeler-Truman regulatory bill, passed by the Senate and sent 
to the House for consideration, becomes law, the railroads will have 
won a point in that respect, because the codification suggestion came 
from them. 

The Association of American Railroads, in its program, did not 
recommend the creation of a railroad reorganization court, but the 
President’s committee of six did, and the board of directors of the 
A. A, R. approved that committee’s report, much to the chagrin of 
certain member roads that are opposed. The Senate has passed the 
Wheeler-Truman bill creating a reorganization court. Railroads do not 
like important provisions of this bill—they object to standards pre- 
scribed in the bill designed to bring about drastic reductions in rail- 
road capital structures. The fate of this bill is with the House judi- 
ciary committee, to which it has been referred. It was passed by the 
Senate hastily but the House committee has been dealing with it with 
less speed. It is anybody’s guess what will happen to it though it has 
considerable support from those who believe a reorganization court 
Should be established. 


Inclusion in the Wheeler-Truman bill of the provision authorizing 
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the Commission to prescribe through routes without regard to the 
short-hauling of any carrier was opposed by many of the trunk line 
railroads but favored strongly by the American Short Line Railroad 
Association and some of the larger lines. There is a probability that 
this provision also will be approved by the house. 


Rate-Making Rule 


The Association of American Railroads issued a ‘‘railroad program’”’ 
in 1938 in which it set forth its legislative recommendations. At the 
top of the list was the recommendation for revision of the rate-making 
rule of the interstate commerce act. The railroads said they needed a 
rule that would give them greater latitude in pricing their product. 
They sought chiefly elimination of the’ provision in the present rule 
directing the Commission to consider the effect of rates on the move- 
ment of traffic. This provision, they said, was used by the Commis- 
sion as a basis for substituting its judgment for that of the carriers 
when the latter took the position that it was absolutely necessary for 
them to have a specified increase in revenues. The President’s committee 
of six, composed of three railway executives and three railroad labor 
leaders, also urged revision of the rate-making rule and the committee’s 
recommendations were approved by the board of directors of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 

Shippers, however, speaking chiefly through the National Industrial 
Traffic League, strenuously objected to a revision of the rate-making 
rule proposed by the carriers. The latter failed to obtain inclusion of 
their proposal in the Wheeler-Truman regulatory bill. The chances 
are that the House will not revise the rate-making rule as desired by 
the carriers. It is doubtful whether a rule could be enacted—assuming 
that the Commission is to have some discretion in the making of rates 
—that would actually result in the railroads getting what they say they 
should have. 

The ‘‘railroad program’’ called for liberalization of the loan pro- 
visions of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation act. The President’s 
committee of six made similar recommendations. Proposals were made 
for loans for equipment and for improvement of maintenance condi- 
tions. Such provisions were not included in the regulatory bill (S. 2009) 
passed by the Senate. Doubt exists as to whether the loan recom- 
mendations will be enacted into law, though they may be included later. 


Land Grant Rates 


Another recommendation in the ‘railroad program’’ and also con- 
tained in the committee-of-six report, was that the land grant rates on 
government traffic should be eliminated. These rates on freight ship- 
ments transported for the government are generally 50 per cent of the 
regular commercial rates and it has been estimated that the railroads 
would get about. $7,000,000 more in revenue each year if the land-grant 
rates were cut out, and $10,000,000 if they were eliminated also as to 
government mail and express business. Substantial opposition to this 
proposal developed in the government departments. The situation be- 
came complicated with demands that, if the land-grant deductions were 
to be eliminated, the railroads should return what government land 
they still may have on hand and forego any land-grant claims under 
the land-grant acts. It is a guess whether Congress will act favorably 
on the request for discontinuance of these reduced rates on government 
traffic. 

The railroads and the committee of six urged imposition of tolls 
on the commercial users of the inland waterways and disposal of the 
government barge lines. Neither recommendation, it is believed, will 
be acted on favorably at this session of Congress. The ‘'waterway’’ 
group in Congress is powerful. It may not be strong enough to pre- 
vent regulation of inland water carriers by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission but it can at this time, it is believed, prevent the imposi- 
tion of tolls and the sale of the barge line. 

Regulation of water carriers by the Commission was recommended 
by both the railroads and the committee of six. Both also recom- 
mended repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause of the interstate 
commerce act under which the railroads say they are barred from 
competing fairly with the water carriers, but the clause was retained 
in the regulatory bill passed by the Senate. The matter was not 
discussed at length in the hearings. It does not appear that the 
clause will be repealed at this session of Congress. One of the argu- 
ments made against repeal in connection with the pending bills is 
that regulation of water carriers by the Commission will give the 
railroads a better ‘‘break’’ than they say they have had in the rail- 
water competitive situation. However, with the long-and-short haul 
clause still on the books and the Commission directed, as proposed, 
to make rates, in effect, with consideration for the agency which is to 
apply them, and not another agency, it is difficult to see where the 
railroads will obtain any substantial relief. 

Xpparently, there is no objection to amending the provisions of 
the interstate commerce act governing consolidations of railroads to 
provide for repeal of the requirement that the Commission shall pre- 
pare a plan for the consolidation of the railroads into a limited number 
of systems. The bill passed by the Senate provides for repeal of 
this requirement. The railroads and the committee of six urged this 
change, contending that it would open the way to exercise of initiative 
by carriers in the matter of consolidations. 


Railway Labor Act 


The “railroad program’’ contained a plank for amendment of the 
railway labor act, but it was later decided not to press for action 
at this session on the recommended changes. The President’s com- 
mittee of six, having three labor members on it, did not mention this 
subject. 

“In the administration of the railway labor act and particularly 
those portions which deal with the work of the adjustment boards, 
many difficulties have been encountered, producing delay and unsatis- 
factory results,’’ said the A. A. R., in its program. 

“‘A fundamental weakness of the present law is the temporary 
character of the referees, who are employed on a per diem basis for 
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particular cases. The referee does not sit and hear the testimony, 
but is called in only in the event of a deadlock of the board. No 
record of the evidence is made, either for submission to the referee 
or for any other purpose, and the parties are not even permitted to 
appear before him. 

‘“‘Another fundamental weakness is that no provision is made for 
court review at the instance of the railroad, and the only provision 
referring to court review is that which contemplates suits by the em- 
ployes for enforcement of awards. Experience has shown that the 
employes refuse to take awards in their favor to the courts, as con- 
templated by the statute, but prefer to enforce them through threats 
of strike. 

‘Experience has indicated that a limitation should be put upon 
the time within which claims can be presented. In practically all 
similar laws there are appropriate statutes of limitation. 

“There has been a growing disposition on the part of certain 
referees to consider questions of discipline pure and simple, having 
nothing to do with the proper interpretation of the rules.’’ 

The railroads ‘‘backed down’’ at this session of Congress with 
respect to their demands for changes in the railway labor act because, 
as Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman recently sized up the situation 
involving railroad management and railroad labor, management had 
got into bed with labor. This grew out of the appointment of the 
President’s committee of six and the legislative recommendations made 
by that committee. The railroads had to choose between going on 
with their own ‘‘railroad program,”’ including the demands for changes 
in the railway labor act—which are vigorously opposed by railroad 
labor—and getting labor’s support for the recommendations of the 
committee of six. They decided to ditch the labor recommendations. 
About all they will get out of that deal, if it materializes, will be 
so-called regulation of water carriers by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The railroads, in their program, asked that the Commission have 
greater power over intrastate rates, but the state regulatory commis- 
sions apparently will be successful in blocking anything along that 
line. 

Both the railroads and the committee of six urged relaxation of 
burdens imposed on railroads in connection with elimination of grade 
crossings and reconstruction or alteration of bridges made necessary 
by improvements to waterways for navigation purposes. Legislation 
along these lines may be worked into the measures under considera- 
tion, but there is nothing certain about it. 

The railroads asked that they be permitted to operate on the Great 
Lakes and inland waterways. It is not likely that they will obtain 
that authority. The ‘‘waterway’’ group is believed to be sufficiently 
powerful in Congress to block such a proposal. In its view, to per- 
mit the railroads to operate on the waterways would be to put an 
end to waterway transportation. 


The railroads have asked for exemption from the undistributed 
profits tax and other tax relief. Congress has passed a new tax Dill 
giving the railroads in unsound financial condition the privilege of 
buying in their bonds at less than face value and not to be subject 
to taxation on the difference between the purchase price and face 
value, and also dropping the undistributed profits tax. 

The Wheeler-Truman bill would shorten to eighteen months the 


time limit for filing reparation and undercharge claims. Shortening 
of these periods was favored by the railroads. 
Little of Value 
And so, what have we? We have this situation: Even if the 


legislation now under way is enacted ‘‘as is,’’ the only thing of much 
value the railroads will have gained will be the regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of their rivals, the domestic water 
carriers, such as it is—a regulation that is more or less to be ridiculed 
since it is a regulation of carriers whose right of way is provided 
by the public at no cost to them, while their rail competitors must 
provide their own. 

True, the setting up of a transportation board to study the relative 
economy and fitness of rail, water, and motor transport and the 
matter of subsidization of carriers in competition with the railroads 
is to be desired and could result in much good. But whatever the 
possibilities in this respect, they cannot be reckoned as immediate 
assets for the railroads, and even future benefit would depend on 
what kind of board was appointed, what it might find out, and what 
would be done about its report. It would probably be several years 
before anything tangible would come of it, if anything at all resulted. 

And this situation is very largely the result of the complacency 
of railroad management itself. At a time when public sympathy has 
been more inclined toward the railroads than ever before in my 
memory—except, possibly, at the time when they escaped from gov- 
ernment operation after the world war, Mr. McAdoo having scrapped 
them and then thrown them into the alley—with the press demanding 
and Congress admitting that something must be done to save them, 
they evolved a strong program and then, because of politics, fear of 
labor reprisals, and God knows what, “‘lay down’’ on it. They made 
no fight whatever before Congress for amendment of the railway labor 
act, to which they rightly attribute so many of their troubles. Not 
a railroad man appeared before a committee of Congress to state the 
facts with regard to that matter. They made no fight for repeal of 
the long and short haul clause of the fourth section of the act to 
regulate commerce, though any of them will tell you that such legis- 
lation would do more for their rehabilitation than any other one thing 
that could be done by others for them, and Senator Wheeler, the 
arch opponent of repeal, has himself admitted that, if a repeal bill ever 
reached the floor, it would be passed. Moreover, in this matter, at 
least, the railorads had the active support of the National organization 
of shippers. But they said: ‘‘What’s the use? Senator Wheeler is 
against us.’’ 
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Do not think that I ignore the responsibility of others for the 
condition of the railroads. There is the more or less natural opposi- 
tion of competing agencies of transport; there is the narrowness and 
selfishness of shippers who refuse to take the long view, but are con- 
cerned only with immediate rates and services; there is the political 
shystering of members of Congress. But, after all, it is up to the rail- 
roads themselves to lead the fight for what they think they ought 
to have and to do the things they can do to save themselves. If they 
do not do this they cannot, with justice, blame others for what is 
happening to them. I have never found that anyone else concerned 
himself about my prospects and prosperity and neither have you. What 
you get you have to go after. 

The situation {In which we shall find ourselves, when and if the 
present Congress enacts a transportation program, is the more un- 
fortunate because Congress and the public have been led to believe 
that what is proposed in the way of legislation is just about what 
the railroads want and are asking and, therefore, when it appears, as 
it will appear, that the program has not availed and the railroads 
begin again their pleas for help, they will be treated much as the boy 
who cried ‘‘Wolf’’ was treated. Those who know their old McGuffey 
reader know that the wolves finally ate him. 

Don’t take my word for the small value to the railroads of what 
is proposed in legislation now under consideration. Evaluate it your- 
selves and see just how much the railroads will profit if everything 
goes through as now planned, and then deduct from what you get what 
does not go through. You will find mighty little with which to tickle 
yourselves. And yet I shall not be surprised, when transportation 
legislation is finally enacted by this Congress, to hear railroad spokes- 
men talking jubilantly about it, just as the president of one of our 
largest railroads, when the railroads recently failed completely and 
utterly to bring about the wage reduction they were demanding, an- 
—— over the radio that he was much pleased with the ‘‘happy 
outcome.’’ 


Must Start All Over 


And so, as I view it, regardless of what Congress does or does not 
do in the next few weeks—providing what it does does not go beyond 
what is now visioned—we shall have to start again, practically from 
scratch. The railroads are in a precarious condition. Government 
ownership is imminent, not because there is any particular demand for 
it, on its merits—though there have been some indications lately 
that government ownership of all industry may come into the New 
Deal picture—but because rail transportation must be maintained and, 
if it cannot be maintained under private operation, as it cannot, if 
business must continue to be done at a loss—the government must 
take over the job. Some two years ago I publicly ‘‘stuck my neck 
out’’ and made the prophecy that, unless certain things happened, the 
government would have the railroads. I have about three years to go 
and I see no reason to change my mind. 

One of these things, of course, was a return of prosperity. With 
a great increase in tonnage, the railroad problem would disappear. 
But business is getting no better fast. 

A second was widespread consolidation or unification of railroads 
to reduce operating costs. While it is true that the railroads do a 
little talking about this and are asking that the present law be changed 
so that they may submit to the Commission their own plans of con- 
solidation, if any, without having to conform to any set plan laid 
down by the Commission, I know of no concerted or definite plan for 
any such thing. Indeed, one has only to mention it in a group of 


railroad executives to be deluged with sarcasm as to the impossibility 
of its achievemet. 


Moreover, the value of any consolidation scheme, general or spe- 
cific, is seriously impaired by the provision for dismissal compensa- 
tion to men thrown out of work as a result of such consolidation. 
And, mark you, this is not just a sop thrown to labor by politicians 
in Congress, it is not just a New Deal scheme, as might be thought, 
but it is an agreement—the so-called ‘‘Washington agreement’’—made 
by railroad management with labor. 


A third was reduction of labor costs. The railroads did recently 
make an effort to reduce the wage scale, but they went into the fight 
with little hope of success and the foregone conclusion that the admin- 
istration in Washington would be against them. It was against them 
and they ‘“‘lay down’’ at once without even an attempt to ascertain 
whether public opinion would support them. 


As for the so-called ‘‘feather bed’’ rules and working agreements 
that enable railroad labor to collect millions of dollars each year for 
work not done, the railroads have made no ajjempt whatever to amend 
them—not even to have amended the railway labor act under which 
this larceny is committed. No less an authority than Mr. Sargent, 
recently retired president of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
has estimated the thefts at something like $125,000,000 a year. But 
the railroads do nothing about it and continue to talk about the value 
of ‘‘cooperation’’ from labor, whose policy is not to give management 
even the whiskers from yesterday’s shave. It never cooperated with 
management in anything save where its own interests were served. 
Even when in 1937 management raised wages in the hope that the 
employes would ‘‘cooperate’’ with it—and, some say, with an actual 
gentlemen’s agreement to that effect—the employes took the increase 
and went right back to their lobbying for train length and full crew 
bills. Nothing is to be expected from labor. Like some others in the 
picture, it sees only its immediate advantage and its leaders see only 
their jobs, which depend on doing something now for the benefit of 
the men and not in bringing about a sound solution of the problem 
that, in the end, would result in benefit to everybody conected with 
railroading and to the public as well. 

The railroads, as now operated, need about $400,000,000 a year ad- 
ditional net revenue to put them in prosperous condition. They could 
get that amount if they would reduce wages to the point where they 
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ought to be, reform working rules and agreements so that they would 
make sense, and effect consolidations and unifications to make their 
plants fit the business they are doing. The last depends entirely on 
themselves, at least for the initiative. They might run into obstacles, 
to be sure, but these could be met as they arose. The first two—that 
is wages and working conditions—are not entirely in the hands of 
management, but it could try, and pursue the effort to the bitter end. 
If it lost it would be no worse off than it is now, and, certainly, it 
cannot hope to win if it does not try. 


Coordination 

There is one other possibility—one that challenges business enter- 
prise and ability. We have transportation agencies piled on transporta- 
tion agencies, competing with each other both wisely and unwisely, one 
hauling freight that, economically viewed, belongs to another, and the 
other reciprocating by doing the same thing. We have much more 
transportation service than we need. 

Coordination is a thing we hear much about as a cure. It would 
be a cure, but the question is how to bring it about. It could be done 
by government, of course. That is the argument for government op- 
eration—that it would see the picture as a whole and, regardless of 
where the chips fell, transport freight by the most economical routes 
and the most efficient and economical agencies. Of course, all of us 
who know our government and our politicians know it would not be 
done that way, but that is the argument and, as a theory it is sound. 
That is the way things should be done. 

The challenge is to some business mind big enough to evolve a 
plan under which, rail, truck, and water transport would be coordi- 
nated, and forceful enough to ‘‘cut it over’’ after it was evolved. Much 
negotiation and perhaps, some legislation would be necessary. It is 
possible, at least on paper, to evolve a transport plan such as advo- 
cates of government ownership and operation have in mind when they 
air their theory. I admit it is a large order, but it might be done. 
Certainly it can’t be done by a lot of men sitting around and saying it 
can’t be done. 

Is business genius a thing entirely of the past? Is business initia- 
tive thrown into the discard permanently? Are we all defeatists? It 
would seem so. Lethargy is not confined to railroad management—we 
only happen to be talking about railroads. There seem to be few nowa- 
days who are willing to fight. They prefer to admit that everything 
has gone to hell—and console themselves with the thought that they 
won't live much longer anyhow. There is a chance for railroad rehabili- 
tation but that chance depends on a return of idealism, initiative, en- 
ergy, courage. Without those things I see little hope for the future, 
in the railroad field or anywhere else. 

I do not even apologize for closing on this seemingly hopeless note. 
I am a reasonably cheerful, hopeful person, but I am not a Pollyanna 
and I have no use for Pollyannas. There are situations that have to be 
faced, and sensible persons will face them. This, I hope you will agree, 
is one of them. 


CONTROL OF R. R. EXPENDITURES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Commissioners Eastman and Mahaffie, of the Commission, 
appeared June 26 before a subcommittee of the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee headed by Senator Truman, of Mis- 
souri, in support of S. 2610, a bill recommended by the Com- 
mission to prevent, in the future, wasteful expenditure of 
carrier funds in purchasing securities or properties held un- 
necessary for the legitimate operation of carrier business. 
S. 2610 is a revision of S. 1310 introduced by Senator Wheeler 
February 13 (see Traffic World, Feb. 18, p. 379). 

Senator Truman said it was getting late in the session of 
this Congress and that the subcommittee hoped to conclude 
the hearings on the bill before adjournment. 


Commissioner Eastman, who spoke only briefly, said the 
bill was based on recommendations the Commission had made 
in its last two annual reports but that as far back as 1906 
the Commission had made recommendations bearing on the 
same general matter, and in 1913, as the result of its investiga- 
tion of the New Haven, it had made specific recommendations. 

The general purpose of the bill, said he, was to prevent 
the wasteful use of railroad funds or credit. He remarked that, 
for the moment, there was little danger of financial injury to 
the railroads through wasteful use of funds or credit because 
most railroads lacked both but he believed it to be an excellent 
time to lock the stable door for the future. 


The main reason for abuses in connection with the wastes 
the bill would prevent, said Commissioner Eastman, was in- 
tense competition among carriers and fear that the other 
fellow would get control of strategic properties. Some had 
said the measure was a “Sstrait-jacket” bill, said he, but he did 
not believed it could be so called—that it would not interfere 
with legitimate operations. The bill had been drawn, said he, 
however, to prevent lawyers getting around what was intended 
to be accomplished. The Commission would have authority, 
said he, to extend relief from the provisions of the bill where 
necessary so as not to hamper legitimate activities. 


Scope of Bill 


Commissioner Mahaffie, who made a detailed explanation 
of the bill, said it sought to guard against the recurrence of 
abuses in three ways: 
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First, the bill supplements and clarifies the Commission’s authority 
with respect to the accounts and records of carriers, and extends 
some of its powers to cover subsidiaries, holding companies, and other 
enterprises such as banks, brokerage houses, equipment companies, 
etc., which frequently engage in transactions with carriers. 

Second, the Commission is given power to supervise the issuance 
of securities by subsidiaries of railroads. 

Third, the bill subjects to control of the Commission the expendi- 
ture of carrier funds for securities or proprties which have no im- 


mediate relation to the operation and maintenance of existing carrier 
facilities. 


“The abuses which this bill seeks to rectify are not of 
recent origin,” said Commissioner Mahaffie. “For many years 
past the railroads, particularly in time of prosperity, have 
spent large sums of money for the purchase of stocks of other 
carriers, or for the purchase of properties which are unneces- 
sary from a transportation standpoint. During the first decade 
of this century there was a wave of what might be described 
as ‘railroad imperialism’ in the course of which many of the 
dominant railroad systems acquired stock control of other 
railroads at great expense to themselves and, in many in- 


stances, to the detriment of the railroads the control of which 
was purchased.” 


Harriman Activities 


The commissioner referred to the activities of E. H. Harri- 
man and associates in utilizing the Union Pacific to acquire 
control of the Southern Pacific and large interests in the 
Santa Fe, and other western and middle western carriers. In 
1906 and 1907, said he, the Commission conducted an investiga- 
tion of these activities, and in its report, 12 I. C. C. 277, 304, 
stated that the function of a railroad corporation should be 
confined to the furnishing of transportation. 


“Railroads,” said the Commission, “should not be permitted 
to invest generally in the stocks, bonds and securities of other 
railways and of steamship companies, except connecting lines, 
for the purpose of forming through routes of transportation, 
including branches and feeders. It is in the interest of the 
public to facilitate the consolidation of connecting lines.” 


Another notable example of the evils of unbridled stock 
purchasing activities occurred at about the same time, said he, 
when the New Haven purchased a large stock interest in the 
Boston & Maine and undertook to acquire a practical monopoly 
of the freight and passenger business and the steamship lines 
and trolley systems in New England. 


Expenditures After the War 


After the world war, he continued, these experiences of 
earlier years were repeated on a large scale, particularly in 
the eastern region of the United States, and following the 
passage of the transportation act of 1920 which sought to 
encourage the consolidation of the railroads into a - limited 
number of systems. Beginning in 1924, he pointed out, the 
eastern railroads, particularly, embarked on a policy of acquir- 
ing control of, or a position in, other lines in that region by 
purchasing stock of such carriers. 


From 1924 to 1931, said he, about half a billion dollars 
was spent by the eastern railroads in this manner. Securities 
were acquired at high prices and when the depression set in 
a considerable number of the important railroads, he said, 
entered the depression with their cash resources depleted, their 
interest charges increased, and, in general, in a weakened 
financial condition. The Commission in 1935, he said, again 
investigated the New Haven and recommendations made which 
were embodied in S. 2610. Continuing, he said: 


Muceh loss of carrier funds has resultéd from the purchase of stocks 
of other railroads. However, this is not the only way in which expendi- 
ture of carrier funds for other than carrier purposes has been made. 
Our investigations of railroad investments in warehouses and in pro- 
duce terminal facilities have shown fhat carrier revenues in substantial 
amounts have been lost in these investments, which are made for the 
purposes of meeting competition and diverting traffic from competitors. 

It may be agrued that this legislation can do nothing to ameliorate 
the bad effect of such abuses as have occurred in the past, and that 
the carriers are unlikely to repeat these mistakes in the future because 
they are now in such poor financial condition that they can ill afford 
to make these expenditures. In other words, it may be suggested that 
this legislation is merely locking the stable after the horse has been 
stolen. It is perfectly true, of course, that the evils which result from 
these transactions can not be corrected after the transaction has taken 
place. It is also true that the present depressed condition of railroad 
finances does not permit of large expenditures for railroad stocks or for 
the construction of, or investments in, non-carrier facilities. In our 
opinion, this is a very good reason why this legislation should be 
adopted at once. In times of prosperity, when such expenditures are 
being made in volume, the bad effects of such purchases are not so 
obvious and the pressures to prevent legislation of this sort would un- 
doubtedly be much stronger. At present the carriers, their employes, 
the investing public, and the government are seeking possible means 
of restoring railroad credit and railroad revenues. If these efforts, as 
is certainly to be hoped, prove successful, it will be most important to 
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insure that the railroads are not left free to threaten their own pros- 
perity through a repetition of these practices. 


Regulation Defended 

Another argument which may perhaps be made against this bill is 
that at this time it would be undesirable to place the railroads under 
new regulatory restrictiuns. We have little sympathy with the view 
that the railroads or other carriers are overburdened with governmental 
supervision, or that regulation has contributed to the troubles of the 
railroads. Aside from these more general questions, however, except 
in one respect the bill S. 2610 does not establish any new forms or 
mechanisms of regulation. Since the time of the original interstate 
commerce act the Commission has been charged with the duty of 
keeping itself adequately informed on the condition and activities of 
the carriers, by requiring reports, examining their accounts and 
records, and by other means. This is, indeed, one of the historical 
functions of the Commission, and is the foundation upon which in- 
formed and intelligent administration of the act rests. Similarly, 
since 1920 the Commission has been charged with the duty of super- 
vising the security issues of railroads, and probably few people today 
would contest the wisdom of this measure of regulation. In extending 
the above provisions to subsidiaries of carriers, the scope of the law 
would merely be brought into conformity with modern conditions. 

In giving the Commission supervision of expenditures by railroads 
for purposes unconnected with their regular business, it is true that 
a new type of regulation would be established. These provisions are 
by no means radical in theory nor will they involve any new restric- 
tions on regular carrier operations. Only where the railroads seek to 
go outside their normal sphere of activity, and engage in what might 
be called ‘‘outside adventures’’ will these provisions come into play. 
The record of the railroads in carrying on these adventures is, on the 
whole, very unsuccessful and, as has been pointed out, serious losses 
to the investing public have resulted. 


Fletcher Asks Postponement 


A request that the railroads be not required to go forward 
with testimony on S. 2610 at this session of Congress was made 
at the hearing June 27 by R. V. Fletcher, general counsel of 
the Association of American Railroads. His plea was that 
time be afforded the railroads until the next session to study 
the effect of the bill on non-carrier activities. Senator Truman 
said the request would be considered. 

The railroads, said Mr. Fletcher, had been driven into 
many non-carrier activities with the result that, directly or 
indirectly, they were engaged in non-carrier operations which 
would be affected by the bill. Many of these activities had 
developed, said he, as the result of ownership of land by car- 
riers. In some instances, as an example, said he, oil had been 
discovered or a hotel had been built on such land, and these 
operations were handled either directly or indirectly by the 
owning carriers. It was a question, he indicated, just how the 
bill would affect such situations. The whole question, he con- 
tinued, was an exceedingly complicated one, and he believed 
it would be desirable to afford time to the carriers to study 
the matter before being required to appear on the bill. 

Many important legislative matters affecting the railroads 
already were pending and the carriers, he said in effect, had 
their hands full without being required to testify on new lezis- 
lative proposals at this time. 

Mr. Fletcher said he had obtained the impression in some 
way that there was no purpose to conclude the hearing on the 
bill at this session. 

Telford Taylor, associate counsel to the committee, made 
a detailed explanation of the bill. 

Commenting on Mr. Fletcher’s request that the railroads 
not be required to testify on the bill at this session, Senator 
Truman said he was hopeful that the committee could hear 
some testimony from them July 10 when the hearings would 
be resumed. 

“IT do not want to have to be hard boiled about this thing, 
and I do want to be as accommodating as we can, but this is 
most important, and it has been pending for twenty-five years, 
and I do not want to have to go on the floor of the Senate 
and say that the railroads could not get ready and therefore 
have the bill, this late, go by default.” 

Senator Truman gaid he would like to get information from 
the railroads as to what they felt should be done with regard 
to the proposed legislation. He said Senator Wheeler and he 
were anxious to see it enacted at this session, if possible. 

The hearing was adjourned June 28 to July 10 after Mr. 
Taylor had concluded his explanation of the bill. 


REFUND OF REPARATION 

W. A. Hamel, traffic manager of the Cities Service Oil Co., 
has written to Senator Wagner with respect to the decision of 
the Supreme Court in L. W. Baldwin and Guy A. Thompson, 
trustees of the Missouri Pacific, petitioners, vs. Scott County 
Milling Co. (see Traffic World, June 10, p. 1290), suggesting 
that there be legislation either to “eradicate the consequences 
of the Arizona Grocery case or of the present Missouri-Pacific 
against Scott County Milling Co. case.” 

The finding in the Scott County Milling case in itself 
would not be unreasonable, said Mr. Hamel, were it not for 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Arizona Grocery case, 
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wherein, he pointed out, if the Commission found rates to be 
reasonable, it subsequently could not find them to be unrea- 
sonable and grant reparation. 

Attaching a copy of his letter to Senator Wagner, Mr. 
Hamel in a letter to the National Industrial Traffic League, 
said he had observed that the significance of the Scott County 
Milling case had apparently been overlooked. No one more 
than the Cities Service Oil Co., he said, regarded the necessity 
for adequate railroad systems and that it was with this objec- 
tive in mind that he urged everyone interested in the same 
objective to foster and require legislation which would obtain 
the status called to the attention of Senator Wagner. 


RAIL PENSION BILLS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee headed by Senator Stewart, of Tennessee, held a hearing 
this week on a series of bills liberalizing the provisions of the 
railroad retirement act. The measures, which the Railroad 
Retirement Board recently advised the interstate commerce 
committees would require an increase in the taxes imposed on 
the carriers and the employes to provide the money for the 
pensions, were opposed by representatives of the railroad unions 
and brotherhoods and the railroads, on the ground that the 
cost imposed by them could not be met without a substantial 
increase in taxes. 

One of the bills, S. 1112, would make it possible for rail- 
road employes compelled to cease work on account of total 
disability to obtain a pension at the time of their loss of em- 
ployment. Under the law, it was pointed out, an employe might 
become disabled at age 55 and have to wait until he was 60 
years old before he could obtain a pension and then the pen- 
sion would be reduced one-third of what it would be at 65 
years. S. 1112, it was stated, if enacted, would not cost more 
than $10,000,000 a year. 

James L. Cosgrove, president of the Railroad Employes 
National Pension Association, urged enactment of S. 1112. He 
presented former railroad employes, now disabled, who could 
not obtain pensions because they had not reached age 60. 

In its report on a group of similar bills pending before 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce the 
retirement board said that, if enacted, they would cost well 
over a billion dollars a year (see Traffic World, April 8, p. 
801). 


PAYMENT OF FREIGHT CHARGES 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of shippers of fruits and vegetables ap- 
peared June 27 before a subcommittee of the House commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce in support of H. R. 
5726, a bill to add a new paragraph to section 3 of the inter- 
state commerce act providing that the shipper shall not be 
liable for freight charges in certain cases. Representative 
Martin, of Colorado, presided. 

Witnesses for the bill included Representative Buck, of 
California, who introduced it; K. D. Loos, for the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, the California Growers and Shippe~s 
Protective League, the California Citrus League, and the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange; and J. R. Van Arnum, transportation 
secretary of the National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Distributors. 

The effect of the bill would be to relieve the shinver, 
even though also the consignee, of liability for freight charges 
on cars shipped under the no-recourse clause where the rail- 
roads deliver cars without collecting charges from the con- 
signee contrary to shipper’s instructions. The bill is intended, 
according to the proponents, to break up the practice of car- 
riers extending credit without the knowledge of the shipper 
and then coming back on the shipper for the freight charges 
when the person to whom delivery was made fails to pay. 

The bill provides that if a consignor of a shipment of prop- 
erty (other than a prepaid shipment) is also the consignee and, 
prior to the time of delivery, notifies the delivering carrier in 
writing (a) to deliver the shipment at destination to another 
party, (b) that such party is the beneficial owner of the pro~- 
erty, and (c) that delivery is to be made to such party on'y 
upon payment of all tariff rates and charges, and delivery is 
made by the carrier to such party without such payment, the 
consignor shall not be liable (as consignor, consignee, or other- 
wise) for such tariff rates and charges but the party to whom 
delivery is so made (if such party is the beneficial owner) shill 
be liable therefor. It is provided that if the consignor has 
given erroneous information as to who the beneficial owner is 
such consignor shall himself be liable for such tariff rates and 
charges, notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of the para- 
graph and irrespective of any provisions to the contrary in the 
bill of lading or in the contract under which the shipment 
was made. 
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Development of Water Transportation 


First of a Series of Twelve Articles on the Principles of Water Transportation, by G. Lloyd 
Wilson, Professor of Transportation and Public Utilities, University of Pennsylvania 


of transportation of passengers and freight. As to this 

country, water transportation not only was an imporiant 
part of the combination of the economic, political, social, and 
religious forces that led to the discovery and colonization of 
America by Europeans, but it played a conspicuous part in the 
development of the colonies and in the expansion of commerce 
and trade that contributed to the establishment of the United 
States. Water transportation facilities alone were used for the 
transportation of colonists and their goods to the New World, 
and for the transportation of American colonial products to 
European markets and of supplies from Europe to America. 
Vessels were the earliest and for many years the only practica- 
ble means of transporting goods among the colonies, the princi- 
pal cities of which were the ports. Water transportation in the 
last three centuries in America has been supplemented and 
rivaled by highways, railroads, pipe lines and airways, but it 
remains an important part of the transportation required in the 
movement of foreign and domestic commerce. 


Water Trade 


At the outset of this series of articles on the princ’ples 
of water transportation, distinction should be made between the 
various services or trades in which vessels are engaged in United 
States commerce. Foreign or overseas trades include those 
operated between ports of the United States and ports in 
foreign countries. Many of the vessels operated in these trades 
are owned and operated by foreign nationals and registered 
under foreign flags, though there are vessels owned and oper- 
ated by American citizens and registered under the American 
flag engaged in trades between American and foreign ports. 

The domestic trades between ports of the United States 
are reserved exclusively to vessels enrolled under the American 
flag. The policy of the government has been to permit only 
American enrolled vessels to engage in the domestic trades. 
This policy has been pursued consistently since 1793. The 
domestic water trades consist of several separate and distinct 
services—coastwise, intercoastal, Great Lakes, and inland 
waterways, including rivers and canals. 

The coastwise trades include water transportation services 
between ports on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific sea- 
boards and on waterways tributary to these bodies of water. 
The intercoastal trade includes the routes between the Atlantic 
and Gulf of Mexico seaboards, on the one hand, and the Pacific 
seaboard, on the other, via the Panama Canal or around South 
America. 

The domestic Great Lakes trades include the services 
rendered by vessels operating on and between the Great Lakes 
and connecting waterways, between United States ports on 
these waters. Inland water trades include the operation of 
vessels between ports on inland rivers, including the Mississippi, 
Ohio, Missouri, Warrior, Black Warrior, Tombigbee, Allegheny, 
Monongahela, Tennessee, Delaware, Hudson, and other naviga- 
ble rivers and on artificial inland waterways or canals, such as 
the New York State Barge Canal System. 


The Volume of Water-Borne Commerce 


Due to differences in bases on which the figures for the 
amount and value of the goods are reported to and compiled 
by various government departments interested in water trans- 
portation, it is not possible completely to avoid duplications and 
omissions in the statistics of overseas, coastwise, intercoastal, 
Great Lakes, and inland waterways transportation. 

The data for the most recent year for which official figures 
are available (1937) show that imports from overseas into the 
United States amounted to 43,700,000 tons, valued at $5,300,- 
000,000, an average of about $121 a net or short ton of 2,000 
pounds. For the same year exports aggregated 52,900,000 short 
tons, valued at $3,395,000,000, an average of about $64 a ton. 

Coastwise and intercoastal traffic for 1937 totalled 149,400,- 
000 tons, valued at over $5,600,000,000, an average value of $38 a 
ton. These figures include, as has been stated, both coastwise 
and intercoastal traffic, but do not include internal traffic—the 
traffic between ports and tributary waterways, which amounted 
in 1937 to 51,600,000 tons, valued at nearly $1,480,000,000, an 
average of $29 a short or net ton. Local traffic, consisting of 
freight moving between the confines of ports, and the trans- 
portation of marine products, such as fish, gravel, sand, 
amounted in 1937 to over 45,000,000 tons valued at more than 
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$1,600,000,000, an average of $37 a ton. Intraport traffic includ- 
ing movements of freight between the separate channels or 
parts of the same ports, such as New York, San Francisco, and 
Philadelphia, in 1937, exceeded 41,600,000 tons, valued at over 
$2,100,000,000, an average of $51 a short ton. Domestic traffic 
on the Great Lakes amounted in 1937 to over 143,300,000 net 
tons, valued at over $1,800,000,000. On the rivers and canals, 
the volume of traffic in 1937 amounted to over 313,200,000 tons 
valued at over $5,500,000,000. In these figures there are some 
export and import traffic and some possible duplications of 
traffic which it is impracticable or impossible to eliminate. 

After eliminating all known duplications of traffic, the 
total water-borne commerce of the United States in 1937 
amounted to over 583,000,000 tons, valued at nearly $21,000,- 
000,000. 

The water-borne commerce of the United States was 
divided in 1937 as to volume and value among the ports on the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific seaboards, on the Great Lakes, and 
on rivers, canals, and connecting channels, eliminating all 
known duplications, as shown in Table No. 1." The amount of 
domestic intercoastal traffic between the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico seaboards and the Pacific seaboard mov:ng through the 
Panama Canal in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, was 
over 6,500,000 tons. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
the domestic intercoastal traffic was nearly 6,400,000 tons.’ 


Place of Water Transportation 


It is impossible to estimate accurately the relative volume 
of traffic moved by water in comparison with other forms of 
transportation because of lack of complete and comparable 
data. One basis is to compare known data based upon var :ous 
governmental reports on estimates. On the basis of ton-miles 
of freight transportation service, the number of. ton-miles and 
the relative percentages of the total transportation services 
performed by steam railroads, electric railways, waterways, 
pipe lines, intercity motor trucks, and airways, for 1937, are 
shown in Table No. 2. These data for water transportation 
include Great Lakes traffic but do not include coastwise or 
intercoastal shipments. The sources from which the figures are 
obtained are shown in the table. 

An estimate of the ton-mileage of coastwise and inter- 
coastal traffic amounting to over 280,000,000 tons or probably 
over 100,000,000,000 ton-miles, and 6,500,000 tons of inter- 
coastal traffic, or 30,000,000,000 ton-miles, increases the total 
percentage ratio of all water-borne commerce to total com- 
merce on a basis of ton-mileage to about 35%. 


Types of Vessels 


The term embracing all forms of water craft is “vesse’s.” 
To laymen, vessels are more or less alike, but on closer in- 
spection it may be discovered that each vessel differs from 
others, sometimes only slightly, and sometimes greatly. In fact, 
it is said that even so-called “sister ships,” presumably identical 
in design and construction, seem quite different on detailed 
examination. 

The almost numberless types and classes of vessels may be 
classified, first, according to the means of propulsion, as sailing 
vessels, steamships, motor ships, and non-self propelled vessels 
or unrigged craft. Sailing vessels include a variety of types of 
draft all of which are propelled by wind through the use of 
sails. Some are square rigged, with sails attached to arms 
which extend on both sides of the masts. Others are schooner 
rigged with sails and arms fore and aft so as to allow the vessel 
to sail close to the wind. 

The first schooner was built in Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
in 1713 by Captain Andrew Robinson. They were so called 
because they seemed to scoon or skim over the water. Square 
rigged crafts are classified according to the number and types 
of masts and rigging into ships, barks, barkentines, brigs, 
brigantines, and others too numerous to mention. Schooner 
rigged vessels include a variety of types from single masted 
sloops to a seven-masted schooner which at one time was one 
of the wonders of the nautical world. Sailing vessels have de- 
clined greatly in commercial usefulness, but there is still a 





1**Commercial Statistics—Water Borne Commerce of the United 
States for the Calendar Year 1937,’’ U. S. War Dept., Office of Chief 
of Engineers, Washington, D. C., 1939, pp. 1-4. 

2**Annual Report of the Governor of the Panama Canal,’’ 1938, 
p. 14. 
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considerable tonnage of sailing craft in the merchant marines 
of the world, and occasionally one hears of the movement of a 
cargo by sailing vessels, particularly when commodity prices 
are low and there is no need for fast movement of the goods. 
The “clipper ships,” a type of fast, square rigged craft made the 
United States a leading maritime nation in the period from 
1845 to the Civil War. 


Steamships were first operated by John Fitch in 1787 and 
Robert Fulton in 1807. Vessels propelled by steam engines use 
several different types of engines, including the simple engine 
utilizing steam at one pressure only; the reciprocating steam 
engine of compound, triple expansion and quadruple expansion, 
types utilizing steam at high, low, and medium pressures; and 
turbines, in which the steam works on movable revolving 
blades. Turbines are of the impulse, or impulse and reaction 
types. In some cases the vessels are propelled by single, twin, 
or triple screw propellors, or by paddle wheels at the sides or 
at the stern of the vessels. Detailed classification might be made 
of steam propelled vessels according to the utilization of steam 
pressures, the action of the steam, manner of application of 
steam, transmission of power, cylinder construction, and use of 
exhaust steam, but such detailed sub-division is unnecessary 
in the present discussion. 


Motor ships propelled by Diesel or other internal combus- 
tion engines are increasing in popularity and are being used 
in vessels of larger sizes than was thought practicable a 
decade or more. The first Diesel marine engine was used in 
1903 and a reversible engine was first used in 1905. Engines 
of these types have the advantages of smaller engine rooms, 
smaller fuel spaces, and correspondingly larger cargo spaces in 
proportion to the size of the vessels. Longer runs without 
refueling are possible because of the smaller fuel requirements. 
The wider installation of engines of these types has been 
deterred by the lack of suitable fuel supply in all ports of the 
world, by the high cost of installation or substitution, and repair 
costs. These obstacles are being reduced or eliminated and the 
percentage of motor vessels to the total number of vessels in 
the merchant marines of leading maritime nations is definitely 
increasing. Gasoline engines are extensively used in smaller 
craft, and gas-electric or turbo-elective drive is used in spe- 
cialized types of vessels, including naval vessels. Gas-producer 
engines producing gas from low-grade fuels have been used to 
a limited extent. 


One of the important developments in the power production 
in marine vessels has been the use of oil as fuel for steam 
engines, The use of powdered coal as a fuel has also been an 
important development in recent years. 


A large amount of the water-borne domestic commerce of 
the United States is transported in barges, lighters, car-floats, 
and other craft not self-propelled. Barges are extensively used 
in coastwise and inland waterway services, particularly for the 
transportation of grain, sugar, coal, stone, and other bulk 
cargo. On the Mississippi River and its tributaries large barges, 
propelled several at a time by tow-boats, move large quantities 
of cargo in “tows.” Barges, lighters, car-floats on which rail- 
road cars are placed on tracks on the decks, and other craft 
propelled by tug-boats are extensively used in short distance 
river, lake, and. harbor service. 

The number of vessels of the types discussed and the gross 
registered tonnage of each type reported by the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce for 1937 are as follows:* 





Gross Registered 
Types Number of Vessels Tonnage 
Pe ccc change abanh sisbebeba we 769 312,161 
NE ba ts 5 cp hintnigwe balwioeebbee 4,748 11,054,562 
ES i see paleo &aGae eee 14,453 1,115,173 
cece sich ddan sind enka ae me es oe kee 6,536 2,182,298 
Ee cas bce bia cibiee ewe binte ue 82 11,934 
ES ee ree ae eae ee 26,588 14,676,128 


Types of Vessels According to Use 


A number of different types of vessels, designed and con- 
structed for various services and types of traffic, are engaged 
in water transportation. Passenger vessels, though varying 
greatly in size and design, depending on the lengths of the 
routes in which they are operated and the number of passengers 
transported, form a distinct group. Few vessels, except excursion 
steamers used in short runs, carry passengers exclusively. 
Even the crack passenger liners also carry mail and some 
package freight cargo. 

Freight vessels are those constructed to carry general 
“merchandise” or “dry cargo” of various kinds. Package freight 
vessels used to transport freight in packages or containers 
may be distinguished from the vessels used to transport bulk 





’ Report Series No. 3, Year Ending June 30, 1937. 
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or solid bulk cargo transported without packaging. Many 
freight vessels carry a limited number of passengers, though 
they are classified as freight vessels because the carriage of 
passengers is purely incidental. 


A third type includes vessels designed and constructed 
to carry both freight and passengers with equal emphasis on 
each. These vessels, or the larger ones of the type, carry ten 
thousand tons or more of cargo and several hundred passengers 
each. 


Vessels in a fourth group are built to transport special types 
of cargo. These include a number of highly specialized types 
of draft. Ore vessels are used to transport bulk minerals. 
Colliers are used to transport coal and coke. Tank vessels or 
tankers are used to transport liquid cargo, such as crude 
petroleum, oils, or gasoline. Self-unloading vessels or ‘“‘self- 
unloaders,” equipped to discharge cargo with self-unloading 
equipment carried on the vessels, are used to transport stone 
and other bulk cargo. “Lumber schooners” are designed to 
carry large hold-loads and deck-loads of lumber. Refrigerator 
vessels are equipped with refrigerator compartments and re- 
frigerating machinery and are used to transport fresh or frozen 
meats and other food products. Ventilated vessels are designed 
to transport tropical fruits. Steel products vessels, equipped 
with electro-magnetic cranes and derricks, are used to trans- 
port iron and steel products and scrap. Automobile carriers 
equipped with elevating equipment and large twin-decks and 
open decks are engaged in the transportation of motor vehicles. 
Cement vessels, designed to carry bulk cargos of cement and 
equipped with facilities for automatic discharge of the cargo 
and for sacking the cement in transit, are used to transport 
cement. Car ferries equipped with railroad tracks on which 
loaded or empty freight cars are placed for transportation are 
used not only in river and lake trades, and vessels of this type, 
known as “sea trains,” are used to transport freight in the cars 
in the coastwise and other trades over routes several hundred 
or a thousand miles long. Sand and gravel boats, with self- 
loading and self-discharging suction equipment, are used to 
transport solid cargos of sand, gravel, or other similar ma- 
terials. 


A fifth group embraces the numerous craft used in servicing 
of vessels. These craft include tug and tow-boats, fuel lighters, 
floating grain elevators, repair ships, and similar vessels used 
to assist in the movement, loading, and discharge or relief of 
other craft. 


Types of Shipping Companies 


Vessels employed in water transportation services in foreign 
and domestic trades are owned and operated by different types 
of organizations. Early in the history of the development of 
American commerce, vessels were owned and operated by 
chartered companies, such as the Virginia Company, the London 
Company, the Plymouth Company, and the Dutch West Inda 
Company. These companies were monopolies interested in the 
colonization of the New World and in the development of the 
market for colonial products in Europe and for European goods 
in the American colonies. The goods transported were traded 
in by these companies and the costs of transportation were 
defrayed out of the proceeds of the sale of the goods rather 
than by charging freight rates for the transportation services. 

A second type of business organization that contributed 
greatly to the development of water transportation in the 
United States was the merchant traders, who owned and oper- 
ated vessels in the conduct of their extensive commercial 
activities. Famous among these traders were Stephen Girard, 
of Philadelphia; Elias Hasket Derby, of Salem; and Joseph 
Peabody, of Salem. The captains or supercargos of the vessels 
owned by the merchant traders were nautical merchants who 
exchanged cargos of American products for foreign goods, some- 
times reaping several profits by the exchange of goods at 
various foreign ports before returning to American ports 
laden with foreign goods to be sold in the United States. 


The common carrier-for-hire in water transportation, as a 
distinct classification separable from the merchants, became 
more important about the close of the eighteenth century. 
Shortly before the American Revolution the Falmouth Line 
began operation with five packet ships in service between Fal- 
mouth, England, and New York. Just after the Revolution a 
line was established between L’Orient, France, and New York. 
In 1816 the Black Ball Line began service between New York 
and Liverpool. These packet lines were the forerunners of the 
océan carriers engaged in line service as common carriers. 

Another distinct type of vessel operator is the contract or 
charter carrier, operating vessels in “tramp” or charter services 
between ports at which traffic is obtained and to which it is to 
be transported in irregular services. ‘The practice of leasing or 
hiring of ships is an ancient practice, but it did not become 
of major importance in world trade until the development of 
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demand for the transportation of solid or bulk cargo in several 
thousand ton lots. After the Civil War the demand for tramp 
or charter services in the foreign and domestic trades -developed 
rapidly and many vessels came to be thus employed. Many 
tramp vessels are owned and operated by individuals or part- 
nerships, though corporations and other business organizations 
own a number of tramp vessels. ; 

A type of modern steamship operation that resembles in 
some ways the merchant trader of other centuries is found in 
the trading companies engaged in the production or distribution 
of various types of goods and owning and operating vessels in 
the conduct of their business. These companies are interested 
primarily in trade and operate steamship incidentally as a 
means of developing their business enterprises. They carry, 
however, freight or passengers or both in for-hire service. 

Prior to the Hepburn act of 1906 and the Panama Canal 
act of 1912 many steamships operating in foreign and domestic 
trade were owned and operated by railroads or by railroad 
controlled corporations. These laws, restricting the flexibility 
of joint railroad-water export rates and forbidding or restrict- 
ing railroad ownership and operation of steamships, resulted 
in the disposal by many railroads of their steamship holdings. 
However, there are a number of vessels in the United States 
owned by railroads and operated in harbor, river, Great Lakes 
car-ferry, or coastwise service, where the law permits railroads 
to operate vessels if the relationship is found not unduly to 
restrain competition and to be in the public interest. 

Finally, a type of vessel operation of importance in United 
States commerce is the so-called “captive carrier.” This type 
of vessel operator is usually a separate corporate entity that 
owns and operates vessels in the transportation of goods manu- 
factured or owned by proprietary producing, manufacturing, or 
distributing companies. Usually, these carriers transport only 
the products of the proprietary companies, iron and steel pro- 
ducers, oil refiners, coal companies, motor manufacturers, and 
other industries that need large amounts of water transporta- 
tion and transport goods in large quantities. The goods are 
usually transported under contracts. In some cases, the serv’ces 
are between regular ports over regular routes, while in other 
cases the ports of call and routes are irregular. 


Recent Trends in Shipping 


In summary, it may be pointed out that several trends are 
notable in water carrier organization and services: 


1. The tendency toward the consolidation and merger of steamship 
companies into great ‘‘combines’’ such as the Cunard-White Star Line; 
the Hamburg American North German Lloyd agreement; the Compagnie 
General Transatlantique—the French Line; the Italian Line; the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha and Osaka Shosen Kaisha of Japan; the Interna- 
tional Merchantile Marine-United States Lines—Roosevelt Steamship 
Company combine in foreign services, and the Atlantic Gulf West In- 


dies Steamship Company, the A. G. W. I. combine, in coastwise and 
Caribbean trades. 


2. The increasing importance of line service as compared with 
charter or tramp services. 


3. The increasing use of specialized vessels in the transportation 
of many types of cargo. 


4. The construction of super-luxury liners for use in trans-Atlantic 
trade. 


5. The intense competition among lines of different nations in in- 
ternational trade. 


6. The operation of the governmentally owned Federal Barge Line 
service on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, a wholly governmentally owner corporation. 


The American merchant marine in foreign and domestic 
trades has a glorious past. It is the program of the United 
States Maritime Commission under the merchant marine act 
of 1936 that it shall have a future. The largest vessel ever 
built in the United States, the “America,” is to be put in the 
North Atlantic service in 1940. Sixty-six new vessels are now 
being constructed either for account of the Maritime Commis- 
sion or in conjunction with privately owned shipping companies. 

In discussing the plans of the federal government in de- 
veloping an American merchant marine in foreign trade by 
government aid in order to offset lower building costs in 
foreign yards, and lower operating costs due to crew require- 
ments, wages, and subsistence under foreign flags as compared 
with corresponding costs of operation under the American flag, 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman, United States Mari- 
time Commission, recently said: 


Congressional sentiment, as written into the merchant marine act, 
1936, favors, insofar as practicable, private operation of the American 
merchant marine. I assume that most of us share this view. I know I 
do, but I also share the view that, private or government-owned, we 
must have a merchant marine adequate to our needs* 





*Land, Emory S., ‘‘Development of the American Merchant Marine,”’ 
The Lantern, vol. 18, No. 8, May, 1939, pp. 19-20. 
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Table No. 1 
Foreign Traffic Domestic Traffic 
Tons Value Tons Value 
Ports on the At- 
lantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific Sea- 
| a ee 96,674,001 $8,713,571,467 287,813,474 $10,911,058,810 
Ports on the 
Great Lakes ...17,738,925 192,352,083 143,355,824 1,827,194,828 
Rivers, Canals, 
and Connecting 
Channels... ...:.. 313,287,158*  5,556,680,554* 
Grand Adjusted 
Total Foreign 
and Domestic 583,100,000* 20,900,000,000* 


*Total figures domestic and foreign. 


Table No. 2 


Ton-Mileage of Freight Transportation Service, 
Domestic Commerce, 1937 


Percentage of 


Revenue Total Revenue 
Instrumentality Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Source of Data 
Steam Railroads ....... 362,815,000,000 66.0 | EL DSA bot 
Electric Railways ...... 799,000,000 an Estimated by U. S. 
Waterways, including Dept. of Commerce 
Great Lakes, but ex- 
cluding coastwise and 
intercoastal traffic ....110,127,000,000 20.0 U. S. War Dept. 
Petroleum Pipe Lines 
(Trunk Lines) ........ 46,044,000,000 8.4 ce. 
Intercity Motor Trucks. 30,000,000,000 5.5 Average of 3 inde- 
pendent estimates 
DS i2ie 3 kc ees 2,000,000 less than .1 U. S. Dept. of 
——— —_—_ Commerce 
EM eked once wes 549,787,000,000 100.0 


WATER CARRIER REGULATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Regulation of interstate common carriers by water by the 
Maritime Commission is provided for in H. R. 4307, reported 
favorably to the House by-the committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries. Amendments to the bill were adopted by the 
committee. 

Opponents of regulation of water carriers by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hope to have H. R. 4307 enacted 
rather than legislation placing the water carriers under the 
Commission. 

“The general objectives of the bill,” said Chairman Bland 
in the committee report, “are to extend the regulatory jurisdic- 
tion of the Maritime Commission to apply to common carriers 
by water engaged in interstate transportation on inland waters 
and, with the systems for the regulation of water carriers thus 
rounded out and made national in scope, to provide a plan and 
means to effect coordination in the regulation of carriers sub- 
ject to the Maritime Commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission where there is competition between such carriers.” 

The main provisions of the bill were outlined as follows: 


First, to make provisions of the shipping act, 1916, and the inter- 
coastal shipping act of 1933 applicable to common carriers operating 
on inland waters and to terminal facilities furnished in connection 
with such common carriers. 


Second, to declare a congressional policy as to water transportation. 
Third, to declare a congressional policy as to cooperation and co- 


ordination in the development and maintenance of the nation’s trans- 
portation system. 


Fourth, to establish a joint board to secure coordination in the 
regulation and in the operations of carriers subject to regulation by 
the Maritime Commission and the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
matters concerning which the said commissions cannot arrive at co- 
ordinated determinations or action by voluntary means. 


Declaration of Policy 


“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, in the 
public interest, (a) to promote and develop transportation by 
water in the interstate and foreign commerce of the United 
States, to protect shippers and travelers using water transpor- 
tation services and facilities, and to recognize and preserve the 
natural advantages of transportation by water, the adaptability 
and flexibility of its services, and the enterprise of the carriers 
engaged therein, and (b) to promote and secure, in connection 
with the services and facilities of the various types of trans- 
portation and the regulation thereof, the cooperation and coor- 
dination necessary to develop and maintain a sound system of 
transportation adapted to the needs of commerce of the United 
— and of the national defense,” says the declaration of 
policy. 

The bill creates a joint transportation board to be com- 
posed of two members selected by the Maritime Commission, 
two by the Commission, and a fifth member to be appointed 
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by the President for a term of nine years and to be chairman 
of the board. 

The joint board would make studies of transportation and 
submit recommendations to the President or Congress for ad- 
ditional legislation it deemed necessary. It would also give 
effect to the declaration of policy with respect to cooperation 
and coordination in the regulation of transportation. 

The bill provides that in certain matters in which the com- 
missions are unable to achieve consistent actions under the 
respective regulatory acts, the joint board, on its own initia- 
tive, or on petition of any interested party or either of the 
commissions, may order the matter transferred from the com- 
mission otherwise having jurisdiction to the joint board for 
determination. 

“The history of regulation under the shipping acts has 
been one of gradual and steady development with opportunity 
to make sound progress in meeting the problems involved in 
the water transportation industry,” said the committee. ‘The 
committee believes that the extension of regulation to inland 
water carriers should be undertaken in a similar way with like 
opportunity for sound progress. The extension here proposed 
provides a tested and workable plan of regulation and one that 
is not unduly restrictive or burdensome.” 


INTERCOASTAL RATES AND PRACTICES 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


At the session of Maritime Commission hearings in Docket 
514, intercoastal shipping practices, in Brooklyn, June 23, 
testimony was offered by Harry S. Brown, chairman, Inter- 
coastal Steamship Freight Conference; Otis M. Shepard, vice- 
president, Shepard Line, and others. It was brought out that 
eastbound intercoastal rates on brandy and champagne, now 
suspended, were profitable at the rate of 90 cents for 100 
pounds moving from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast, and paid 
better than the carrying of general cargo, and that the confer- 
ence had moved to meet reductions proposed by the transcon- 
tinental lines and the transcontinental rail and water lines. 

The witness explained that the rail rate reduction, which 
was filed on May 17 with the I. C. C., brought the rate down 
from $2.20 a hundred pounds down to $1.85. He added that 
he had been informed of their intention late in March and 
that his association then acted at once to reduce its rate from 
$1.49 to $1.14. A week thereafter, he said, the records show 
that Shepard filed a new tariff reducing its rate from $1.10 to 90 
cents. Both rates were filed to become effective on May 14 
and both rates have been suspended by the commission pend- 
ing this inquiry, thus, it is alleged, averting a rate war. 

Mr. Brown replying to the questioning of Parker McCol- 
lester, counsel for the American Hawaiian and Luckenbach 
Lines, said that, if it had not been for the present investigation, 
the conference would make its rate still lower. Otherwise the 
business would go to the independent carrier. He said that 
the lower eastbound freight schedules had been filed in order 
also to meet the competition of the lower rail rates. 

Mr. Martin testified that the 90-cent rate was profitable 
for his line and that even at the reduced rate, brandy paid a 
higher tariff than any other commodity requiring similar 
stowage space. 

Otis M. Shepard in defending his company’s 90-cent rate, 
said that the earnings on a full cargo of brandy and champagne 
at the low rate would be approximately $55,000, from which 
deductions would have to be made for freight handling and 
wharfage. He added that the average profit a voyage of his 
company’s ships in 1938, “loaded 96 to 98 per cent with general 
cargo, was only about $20,000, with the same deductions. 

Don Wood, a New York wine and liquor broker, said that 
champagne and brandy makers of the Pacific coast must 
have a low transportation rate in order to compete with eastern 
and foreign producers in the eastern markets. He said that 
except in exceedingly rare instances the time factor was of no 
importance. 

Commission Statistical Studies 


The rest of the session was taken up with testimony sub- 
mitted by Dr. L. P. Nickel, chief of the commission special 
studies section, and Nye M. Carlon, special accountant for the 
commission. David Scoll, counsel for the commission, intro- 
duced statistical statements based on answers to a question- 
naire sent to the respondent lines on April 21. On the basis 
of these statements, numerous corrections were made to earlier 
material of the commission. 

When Examiner Robert M. Furniss resumed the hearing 
June 26, the financial position of the steamship companies 
engaged in the intercoastal trade was disclosed by witnesses. 
In the opinion of Mr. Carlon, the outlook for the companies 
was “not encouraging.” He spoke of the financial conditions 
of all companies for the five years just prior to December 31, 
1938. He said it was doubtful if the companies would be able 
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to build vessels under present conditions. He introduced 
an exhibit showing costs and characteristics of forty-six C-2 
and C-3 cargo ships and C-3 combination passenger and cargo 
ships, which were to replace old and worn-out vessels. Accord- 
ing to his figures, the cost of these new ships approximated 
$269 a gross ton, whereas the average cost of 130 vessels of 
the present fleet employed in the intercoastal trade, was about 
$71.57 a gross ton. 

The new ships, the witness, said were to be constructed in 
accordance with the commission’s recent recommendations 
that the government offer shipowners for obsolete tonnage a 
fair price to be applied to new tonnage, the old ships to be 
taken out of commission. On the question of a single rate level 
members of the Intercoastal Steamship Freight Association 
were said to be divided, although the association was officially 
on record as working for its being established. 

Michael J. Buckley, vice-president, American President 
Lines, a Class A line, was the chief witness on that subject. 
Condemning the system of differentials which permitted lines 
designated as B lines to offer rates lower than those fixed for 
the A lines, he said it encouraged “keeping in service obsolete 
ships.” A one-rate level high enough to provide the carriers 
—_ a reasonable return on investment, was to be desired, he 
said. 

William P. Rudrow, vice-president, Dickman, Wright and 
Paige, general agents of the Arrow Line, took issue with this 
point of view. He said he favored a differential rate system to 
enable lines operating slower vessels to obtain a fair share of 
the traffic. On cross-examination by Joseph J. Geary, counsel 
for the McCormick-Steamship Co., San Francisco, he asserted 
that, should the commission establish a single rate level, the 
rates would have to be so high that it would be impossible for 
the B lines, with slower ships, to compete with the faster 
ships of the A lines. 


Single Minimum Level Advocated 


George E. Talmadge, freight traffic manager, Panama 
Pacific Line, testified, June 27, that the intercoastal steamship 
trade was facing a period of rate competition which might result 
in the break-up of the industry. He favored a single minimum 
rate level for all intercoastal carriers. He suggested a “safety- 
valve” clause which would permit members of the Intercoastal 
Steamship Freight Association to make adjustments in their 
rates to meet competition. 

Robert Lauckhardt, tariff expert, American President 
Lines, contended that the present system of port equalization 
and proportional rates for inland shippers was legal and prac- 
ticable and he urged that it be continued. 

Continuation of the present set up for the members of the 
Intercoastal Steamship Freight Association with the addition 
of certain commodities to the present handicap list for Class 
“B” carriers, was advocated at the session on June 28. 


Advocates Handicap Rates 


The trend of testimony offered by Robert A. Nicholl, presi- 
dent of the Dawnic Steamship Co., general eastern agent for 
the Quaker Line and California Eastern lines, was contrary to 
that of previous witnesses who had generally urged the adop- 
tion of a single minimum rate. 

Mr. Nicholl, whose Class ‘“‘B” lines under the present handi- 
cap list are said to be enabled to carry certain types of 
commodities at a rate of 2% cents less than 100 pounds than 
the faster Class “A” lines said that “the theory of handicap 
rates was sound and had not been prejudicial to the trade. 
In addition to suggesting the enlargement of this handicap list 
Mr. Nicholl declared that any rule by the commission should 
incorporate the provision that lines could quote terminal rates 
—that is from port to port, only for ports which are directly 
served by the carriers. He said that many lines today charge 
terminal rates to ports which they do not serve, absorbing 
the cost of transportation. 

B. F. Williams, traffic manager of the Norwich Pharmacal 
Co., testified that he did not favor the adoption of a single 
minimum rate level, explaining that his company found it at 
times necessary to ship by all-rail routes or by Class “A” lines. 
He said that there were other occasions when Class “B” 
service would do just as well. 


Oppose Minimum Level 


H. W. Warley, vice-president, Calmar Line, warned against 
the establishment of a minimum rate level at the June 29 
session. 

“We believe,” Mr. Warley said, “from experience and not 
from logic, that a two rate structure throughout the entire 
tariff would be unsatisfactory to the A lines, and that a one 
rate structure would seriously injure the B lines and eventually 
force some or all of them completely out of business.” 

Richard Specker, assistant traffic manager, Luckenbach 
Lines, advocated a single rate minimum at the current B line 
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level. He testified that at a meeting of conference members in 
San Francisco in September, 1938, both A and B lines agreed 
to the adoption of a single rate level. This agreement was 
reached with the proviso that the Shepard Line would raise 
its rates and that the problem of mixed car loading and pro- 
portional rates could be solved, he said. 

Under cross-examination by Joseph Geary, McCormick 
Steamship Co., San Francisco, Mr. Specker admitted that an 
“important consideration” in this agreement was the threatened 
resignation of the American Hawaiian Line from the con- 
ference. 

Oliver Caldwell, vice-president, Luckenbach Line, cor- 
robated the testimony of Mr. Specker. He said: 

“It isn’t that I don’t want every penny I can get. The 
adoption of this rate will be less disconcerting both for the 
merchant and the transportation business. If it is adopted we 
can settle ourselves and see where we can go from here.” 

G. Harry Pouder, director of the export and import 
bureau, Baltimore Association of Commerce, testified that the 
present port equalization rule was detrimental to Baltimore. 
According to its provisions steamship operators can quote 
shippers lower ocean rates from New York and Philadelphia 
to compensate for a 3-cent lower rail rate to Baltimore, he said. 


MARINE WAR RISK INSURANCE 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Recommendations of the Maritime Commission for crea- 
tion of a system of government marine war risk insurance and 
reinsurance and marine risk insurance adequate to meet the 
needs of water-borne commerce of the United States for such 
insurance in case of wars or other emergency conditions dis- 
rupting normal insurance facilities were considered by the 
House committee on merchant marine and fisheries this week 
in hearings on H. R. 6572, embodying the recommendations. 

B. K. Ogden, director of the division of insurance of the 
commission, said enactment of the proposed legislat:on was 
desirable to meet the needs of U. S. commerce in the event 
of any emergency disturbing the normal insurance market 
and making it difficult if not impossible to obtain insurance 
on reasonable terms. 

Events in Europe last fall and this spring, said he, had 
resulted in increased marine war risk insurance rates and these 
affected the foreign commerce of the United States. It was 
proposed, said he, to use the authority granted by the bill when 
insurance could not be obtained in ordinary channel. American 
marine insurance facilities were capable of taking care of 95 
per cent of the ordinary marine hull insurance and of all the 
cargo marine insurance, said he. The proposed government 
fund might be used to take care of the additional 5 per cent 
hull insurance, said he. 

Provisions in the bill authorizing the insuring of foreign 
ships, cargoes and crews, which were opposed by Representa- 
tive (Mrs.) Rogers, of Massachusetts, were defended by Mr. 
Ogden, who pointed out that the war risk insurance act of 
1914 had similar provisions except that crews were not in- 
cluded. If an emergency should cause an expansion of Amer- 
ican commerce he said it might be necessary to use foreign 
ships to transport American commerce. The government had 
closed its books with a profit of $17,500,000 from its opera- 
tions under the war risk insurance act after the end of the 
world war, said he. 

The bill was supported by Francis T. Cole on behalf of 
the National Foreign Trade Council. 

Representative Rogers said the bill was a “blank check” 
in that it would leave the administering agency—the commis- 
sion—free to spend the sums appropriated with little guidance 
from the statute. She also said it would give the commission 
discretionary power to decide who should be insured, bound 
only by the specification that no enemy of the United States 
was eligible. From the point of view of international peace, 
said she, the bill had extremely dangerous potentialities. The 
commission’s decisions as to insuring foreign ships, she said, 
might be interpreted as the commission’s expression that a 
particular country was an enemy of the United States. 

“And is not the situation with regard to neutrality delicate 
enough without giving to a government agency power to insure 
foreign ships on a basis involving decision as to who is our 
enemy?” she asked. 


Testimony in support of the bill also was given by Ira L. 
Ewers, for the American Merchant Marine Institute; Com- 
mander Charles Alden, of the Navy Department; Major W. H. 
Sadler, of the War Department; Hendon Chubb, of Chubb & 
Son, New York marine underwriters; William R. Hedge, presi- 
dent of the Boston Insurance Co., and the Old Colony Insur- 
ance Co. of Boston; and Harry J. Daniels, of the Department 
of Commerce. The latter urged that provision be made for 
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the Department of Commerce to have a voice in the administra- 
tion of the legislation. 

W. J. Petersen, for the Pacific American Steamship Asso- 
ciation, and Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast, said 
the bill should be amended so that insurance would be extended 
to foreign vessels only where such vessels were under charter 
by Americans or carrying American cargo. 

Alfred P. Thom, Jr., for the Association of American Rail- 
roads, said the railroads had no objection to the general pur- 
pose of the bill but felt that domestic shipping should be ex- 
cluded from its provisions because extension of the insurance 
as proposed might have the effect of being a subsidy. The 
hearings were concluded June 29. 


INTERCOASTAL RATE REDUCTIONS 


Tte Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans 
and the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, in a reply filed 
with the Maritime Commission to the protest of the Baltimore 
Mail Steamship Co. seeking suspension of the rate of $1.31 on 
alcoholic liquors from Gulf to Pacific coast ports, filed by 
Agent C. Y. Roberts, effective July 9, said the proposed rate, 
representing a reduction of 10 cents, had nothing to do with 
north Atlantic competition, but was proposed to meet trans- 
continental competition and to enable the coastwise lines op- 
erating out of New Orleans to participate in the whiskey ton- 
nage originating at Peoria, Ill., and other interior whiskey 
producing points. 

The Gulf Intercoastal Conference said the conclusion of 
the Baltimore Mail that the proposed reduction on alcoholic 
liquors from Gulf to Pacific ports was an attempt to establish 
a differential rate on alcoholic liquors in favor of service from 
the Gulf as against service from Atlantic ports was unwar- 
ranted and could be refuted by a brief analysis of the rate 
relationship which had prevailed for a number of years be- 
tween the Atlantic and Gulf carriers. It seemed inconsistent, 
it said, that a carrier that was proposing to reduce its rate on 
alcoholic liquors to the Pacific coast 13% cents should be 
opposed to the Gulf carriers making a reduction of 10 cents. 
It said the effort of the Gulf carriers was entitled to the sup- 
port of the Maritime Commission to restore in part the rate 
relationships which had previously been considered and ap- 
proved by the Maritime Commission and the Commission. 

Replying to the request of the New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau for suspension of both or neither of the Gulf and At- 
lantic proposed reductions, the Baltimore Mail said this request 
was inconsistent inasmuch as the proposed rate filed by the 
north Atlantic carriers did no more than establish a parity 
of port-to-port rates as between Gulf carriers and the north 
Atlantic carriers. It said if the Gulf carriers would state that 
their reduction was solely to meet transcontinental competi- 
tion and admit the right of the Atlantic carriers to a parity of 
port-to-port rates it would be glad to withdraw its request for 
suspension. The American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. joined in 
the Baltimore Mail statement. 


GULF-PUERTO RICO SERVICE - 


Charges that a monopoly would be created in the east 
Gulf ports to Puerto Rico trade in favor of the Waterman 
Steamship Corporation if agreement No. 6630 between the New 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Co. and the Waterman corpora- 
tion was approved were made at a hearing held June 23 before 
Examiner John H. Russell, of the Maritime Commission (see 
Traffic World, June 17, p. 1358). Counsel and witnesses for 
the carriers parties to the agreement denied the charges. Roscoe 
H. Hupper represented the carriers; Rene A. Stiegler, executive 
general agent of the New Orleans Board of Port Commission- 
ers, appeared for New Orleans; Carl Giessow, director of traffic 
for the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, appeared for that 
organization, and William C. Rigby, represented the govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico and the Department of the Interior. 

Under the agreement the New York and Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Co. would discontinue its Gulf operations and the Water- 
man line would continue its weekly service, serving ports in 
the Gulf and Puerto Rico now usually served by both carriers. 
In consideration for its withdrawal the Waterman line would 
pay the Porto Rico Line $30,000 annually in advance, subject 
to adjustment should the traffic transported exceed 140,000 tons 
or fall below 100,000 tons per annum. The St. Louis and New 
Orleans representatives opposed the agreement. 


MINIMUM MANNING SCALES 


The Maritime Commission has adopted, pursuant to section 
301 (a) of the merchant marine act, minimum manning scales 
for the S. S. Argentina, S. S. Brazil and S. S. Uruguay, sub- 
sidized vessels of the Mooremack South American Line, Inc. 
They are to become effective on the first signing after July 8 
of shipping articles for a subsidized voyage. The commission 
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said that the scales would not relieve the operator from comply- 
ing with the manning requirements of the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation and “shall be without prejudice to 
the carrying of seamen in addition to those required hereby.” 


BOSTON TERMINAL LEASE 

The Maritime Commission has announced award of a con- 
tract for the lease and operation of its Boston terminal known 
as the Boston army supply base, for a ten-year period from 
July 1 to June 30, 1949, to Boston Tidewater Terminal, Inc., 
348 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. Boston Tidewater Ter- 
minal, Inc., was the high bidder when bids were opened on 
June 15, offering to pay an annual rental of 47 per cent of the 
gross revenue, with a minium of $75,000 a year. The company 
has agreed to increase its working capital to an extent satis- 
factory to the commission. 


REQUISITIONING OF VESSELS 
The Senate commerce committee has favorably reported 
to the Senate H. R. 4983, a bill authorizing the Maritime Com- 
mission to requisition or purchase any vessel or other water- 
craft owned by citizens of the United States, or under construc- 
tion within the United States, whenever the President shall pro- 
claim that the security of the national defense makes such 
action advisable or in any national emergency declared by 
the proclamation of the President. The bill amends sections 
712, 802 and 902 of the merchant marine act, 1936. 


MERCHANT MARINE LEGISLATION 


The Senate commerce committee has approved H. R. 6746, 
the merchant marine bill reported to the House by the com- 
mittee on merchant marine and fisheries, with an amendment 
embodying recommendations of the Maritime Commission for 
training of marine personnel (see Traffic World, June 17, p. 
1356). Technically, the committee ordered a favorable report 
on S. 1960, the Senate bill corresponding to the House bill. It 
substituted the text of the House bill as reported by the mer- 
chant marine committee for the text of S. 1960, however, and 
added the amendment on marine personnel training. 


BARGE LINE EXTENSION BILL 


A bill, H. R. 5472, introduced by Representative Caldwell, 
of Florida, to extend the services of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, the government barge line agency, to Carrabelle, 
Fla., has been referred to a subcommittee of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce headed by Repre- 
sentative Bulwinkle, of North Carolina. 


BARGE LINE DISCONTINUANCE 


Senator Reed’s joint resolution calling for discontinuance 
of the government barge line operations (S. J. Res. 81) has 
been referred to the. Senate commerce committee on motion 
of Senator Wheeler, chairman of the interstate commerce 
committee. The resolution was originally referred to the lat- 
ter committee. The commerce committee usually handles leg- 
islation relating to the government barge line. 





JAPANESE BEETLE QUARANTINE 

An amendment to the Japanese bettle quarantine regula- 
tions, effective July 1, has been announced by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under which Rochester and Brighton, N. Y., are 
added as isolated, regulated areas, and all of Cuyahoga county, 
O., is brought under regulation. This changes the status of 
Cleveland so that certification is required for all restricted 
commodities moved from that city to nonregulated territory. 

Another change included in this amendment is the omis- 
sion of regulated parts of Steuben county, N. Y., other than the 
town of Hornellsville, from the isolated areas. The exemption 
of certain types of sand and clay has been clarified and the 
requirements for certification of nursery and ornamental stock 
received by establishments within the regulated areas have 
been modified. 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA COACH SERVICE 


The Pennsylvania Railroad will inaugurate, July 28, an 
all-coach overnight train daily in each direction between Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and New York, it is announced. Known as 
the Trail Blazers, the trains will operate on schedules com- 
parable to those of the limited train between the west and the 
east. Running time between Chicago and New York will be 
17 hours and 25 minutes, and 17 hours westbound. Appoint- 
ments of the trains will feature low price meals, individually 
adjustable reclining seats, observation-lounge car with buffet, 
and coach attendants. Eastbound, the Trail Blazer will leave 
the Chicago Union Station at 2:30 P. M., central daylight time, 
and arrive at the Pennsylvania Station in New York at 8:55, 
eastern daylight time. Westbound, it will depart at 6:25 
P. M., reaching Chicago at 10:25 A. M. 
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Economics Conference 


Commissioner Miller Cites Consolidations as Only 
Means of Averting Government Rail Ownership in 
Speech at Johnsonburg—Fletcher Asks Equality 
in Treatment for All Forms of Transport 


“If the railroads are not consolidated into one system or 
at least a few noncompetitive systems, under private owner- 
ship, it looks as though they are headed for consolidation into 
one system, under government ownership,” said Commissioner 
Miller in an address before the ninth annual Economics Con- 
ference for Engineers at the Stevens engineering camp at 
Johnsonburg, N. J., June 28, on the general theme of business 
and government. In laying down that proposition he called 
attention to the fact that nearly two years ago at Salt Lake 
City he had suggested consolidation of railroads into one sys- 
tem, if possible, or at least into a limited number of systems as 
a solution to the railroad problem. As is the custom of com- 
missioners he said he was expressing only his own opinions 
which should not be interpreted as reflecting those of the Com- 
mission. 

“Even if every railroad in the nation were earning a fair 
return on its investment,” said he, “it is economically unsound 
for them to continue to compete with each other at great ex- 
pense if consolidation into one system will effect substantial 
savings and better service. The ultimate result would be 
reduced rates and the movement of larger volumes of traffic.” 

The railroads, said the speaker, were apparently drifting 
into government ownership partly because of public apathy 
and partly because of the difficulties of the solution of the 
problem. Security holders as well as railroad management, 
he said, seemed mostly to have placed themselves in the de- 
featist clas. 

“The Traffic World has repeatedly accused the railroads 
of such an attitude,” said he, calling attention to an editorial 
on April 8 which said ‘the salvation of the railroads, in major 
part, lies in doing some of these difficult things. Anybody can 
find injustices and weep about them. Fight to have them re- 
moved, to be sure, but do something in addition by way of self 
help.’ ” 

Obviously, said he, consolidation might be on the basis 
of a limited number of systems or a single, unified system. 
Consolidation into a limited number of noncompetitive systems, 
he said, undoubtedly would be much more desirable than no 
consolidation at all. Recalling that President Roosevelt’s com- 
mittee of three interstate commerce commissioners in making 
recommendations for legislation had suggested a temporary 
body of three members of the Commission to deal with that 
and other problems, he said, that if such a body had started 
work a year ago under instructions to bring forward a plan 
for consolidating the railroads into one national system or a 
few large noncompetitive systems “some worthwhile consoli- 
dation legislation could have been enacted at this session of 
Congress.” Had the office of Federal Coordinator been con- 
tinued, added he, perhaps some such legislation could have 
been passed before this session. Commissioner Miller said 
that while he was devoting himself to the railroad phase of 
transportation obviously the government’s concern must be 
the entire transportation welfare of the country. 

Some of the railroads in bankruptcy, said he, were hardly 
able to make operating expenses. 


“If the time comes when the income of the last class be- 
comes consistently less than the outgo,” said he, “they will be 
compelled to cease operations unless the government takes 
them over for reasons of national defense or otherwise in the 
public interest. If the weaker roads are thus taken over it is 
questionable if the prosperous roads can continue on an inde- 
pendent basis. It would appear likely if the government is 
forced to assume ownership of any large system that it will 
gradually not simultaneously come into the possession of all 
the railroads. 


“If the government is forced to take over the operation 
of the railroads, consideration must be given as to the effect 
on other types of carriers, both public and private, because 
of the fact that government does not usually brook competi- 
tion. For example, in European countries where the railroads 
are owned by the government, highway transportation appears 
to have been rather definitely restricted with a view to pro- 
tecting the rail carriers against this type of competition.” 

If the government were to take over the railways under 
the present depressed conditions, Congress could scarcely jus 
tify paying more than a fraction of the par value of the out- 
standing securities for all of their properties, said he, adding 
that on the contrary some interests might advocate govern: 
ment ownership with the expectation of receiving par, or bet- 
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ter, for their securities. Consolidation in his judgment was 
the only ultimate solution of the railroad problem and of the 
broader transportation problem so far as they were soluable. 
He said that as early as 1891 Collis P. Huntington had put 
forth the consolidation idea and that as long ago as 1873 the 
Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners commented approvingly 
on amalgamations that had taken place in England. 

Securities to be issued in the national unified system, said 
Commissioner Miller, should be authorized in a total amount 
approximately equalling the original cost less depreciation for 
property used for railroad transportation, that figure being 
about $20,000,000,000, allowance being made for issuing securi- 
ties for future additions and improvements. The common stock 
should be without par value, said he. The book value of that 
stock, he added, would naturally decrease as abandonments of 
unnecessary lines were made except so far as investments were 
made in property from earnings. The equity of the common 
stockholders in the earnings, however, said he, should increase 
materially as time went on. The par value of railroad securi- 
ties now outstanding eligible to be exchanged for securities in 
the national system, he said, appeared to be something less 
than $20,000,000,000. Net operating income for all steam rail- 
ways for 1936, he said, was $721,000,000 and for 1937, $635,- 
000,000. 

Estimates of Savings 


Annual savings by unification into one system, he said, 
had been variously estimated from $250,000,000 to $1,000,000,- 
000. Assuming the saving at $500,000,000 annually that saving, 
said he, would raise the average net operating income to 
$1,178,000,000, equivalent to a return of 5.89 per cent on $20,- 
000,000,000 instead of 3.39 per cent, the average of 1936 and 
1937. More than that rate would, of course, said he, actually 
accrue to the stock because the fixed interest and income bonds 
in the capital structure would manifestly call for much less 
interest than the earning rate of 5.89 per cent on the total 
investment. If such earnings could be maintained, said he, there 
should be no difficulty in selling any class of securities in the 
national railway system. Single-system consolidations under 
a plan providing for exchange of securities, according io a 
formula would be equally as applicable to roads in receivership 
or bankruptcy as to those not now financially embarrassed, 
said he. The present delay and heavy expense of court pro- 
ceedings, including that involved in preparing and prosecuting 
reorganization plans, he said, would be saved. Eminent lawyers, 
he said, had expressed the opinion that compulsory consolida- 
tion of railroads by legislation would be constitutional. 

The larger portion of the probable savings estimated, said 
he, would be at the expense of labor. In answer to objections 
on that score, he said he believed it would be to the decided 
welfare of the country for the federal government to take care 
of the displaced labor even on a full pay basis. It seemed to him 
that the cost of the government would not be large because, 
in the aggregate, the number of men required for deferred 
maintenance work and construction might exceed the number 
displaced in the operating departments. 

With the hundreds of presidents and other railroad execu- 
tives there was available an abundance of talent for the man- 
agement of a single railroad system, said Commissioner Miller, 
with regional vice-presidents and managers strategically located 
throughout the country, supervising district managers, and 
local managers in the more important industrial and commer- 
cial centers. 

After pointing out that the railroads contrary to the 
thought as to other utilities had been regarded primarily as 
competitive business enterprises Commissioner Miller observed 
that unification would make possible the task of making rates 
comparatively simple. If the country as a whole was to be 
properly developed, he said, the level of rail rates should 
generally be such as that all shippers could reach common con- 
suming markets on the basis of equality of rates, distance 
considered. 


“Tf the principle of horizontal competition between rail 
carriers could be eliminated, through single system consolida- 
tion, many of the complications of the existing rail rate struc- 
ture could be eliminated along with it,’’ said Commissioner 
Miller. “The resulting unified system, by removing the so-called 
rate walls now existing between the different rate-making areas 
Should produce a relatively simple and stable rail rate struc- 
ture with no differently rated territories and uniform tariff 
classifications. Important consequences would be to remove 
the present incentive for railroads in certain sections to favor 
their shippers at the expense of the shippers and railroads in 
other sections, and to place competing shippers, respectively, 
upon a footing of equality.” 

__ Any such extensive decrease in rate changes as compared 
with the present problem of adjusting the thousands of rates 
of the many independent rail carriers would also produce large 
economies. Continuing, he said: 
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The remaining part of the rate problem would then be primarily 
one of adjusting the rates of this unified rail transportation system to 
those charged by competing methods of transportation, such as the 
water lines, highway carriers, pipe lines, and air transport companies. 
This latter problem should be rélatively simple for the reason that the 
cost basis of rate making would appear to be the only equitable method 
of making competitive rate adjustments. Rates of the unified rail trans- 
portation system and competing highway, water, pipe line, and air 
carriers would eventually be related to one another in accordance with 
the costs of these different carriers and their relative economy, efficiency 
and adaptability in performing the particular transportation services. 
In this connection it has been pointed out that the ceiling or maximum 
of rates which a carrier should expect to receive for the performance 
of a service would be the cost to the shipper for performing the service 
for himself in vehicles owned by him or on the basis of contracts made 
by him with carriers for the performanec of such transportation service. 

Private carriage by highway and water is far in excess of that by 
common and contract carriers. This is another grave problem in trans- 
portation. Whether or not private carriage in interstate commerce 
should be restricted is another pending question. 

One of the most obvious, as well as important, advantages of a 
single unified system of rail transport would be the enormous saving 
arising from the complete unification of railway plant and facilities. 
In other words, the single system would automatically bring about 
that very coordination now sought to be effected by the cooperation of 
independent railways through unified terminal operations, joint utili- 
zation of repair shops and facilities, the pooling of freight cars, pas- 
senger cars, and other rolling stock and equipment, the pooling of 
freight and passenger traffic, the unified handling of 1. c. l. freight 
and the like. 

At the present time the total transportation facilities of the country 
are far in excess of the available traffic. Consequently, all types of 
carriers are fighting strenuously with each other by rate cutting and 
other means to hold or increase their part of the business. At the same 
time the various railroads are likewise struggling vigorously with each 
other for their portion of such traffic as the railroads can hold or 
obtain. 

In the last anlaysis, the public receives no benefit, either in rates 
or service, from horizontal competition between railroads. On the con- 
trary, it pays heavily for the resulting duplication in service as well 
as in the economic waste due to the excessive number of routes over 
which much freight can and does move. Because of the existence of so 
many separate companies, traffic frequently moves over circuitous rather 
than direct routes. Intelligent management, in a single national rail- 
road system, would obviously direct all traffic over the most direct 
and economical routes, thus giving the public improved service in 
terms of both more prompt delivery and lower cost. Much of the ac- 
tivity of the railroad freight solicitor produces but few additional cars 
of freight for the railroad industry as a whole. The solicitor frequently, 
if not usually, secures freight which would ordinarily, in any case, 
move by railroad. The aggregate cost of solicitation to the railroads 
runs into tens of millions of dollars annually, much of which could 
be saved by consolidating the railroads into one system. 


Fletcher on Transportation 


What confronted the American people was not a railroad 
problem, nor a trucking problem, nor a waterway problem, but 
a transportation problem, said R. V. Fletcher, general counsel 
of the Association of American Railroads, in an address June 27 
at the Stevens Economics Conference at Johnsonburg, N. J. 

Speaking of highway transportation and “all sorts of ambi- 
tious plans” to increase the amount of traffic moving over the 
highways, he said it must be remembered, however, that five 
men could handle a freight train of 100 cars, hauling con- 
ceivably as much as four thousand tons of freight. To trans- 
port this amount of tonnage, even by the use of larger motor 
vehicles, said he, 200 trucks would have to be used and this 
would involve the services of certainly as many as 300 men. 
On the question of wages, therefore, he said, there would seem 
to be little economy in the employment of trucks to handle 
the great mass of tonnage which the American people found it 
necessary to transport. 


“Tt is generally conceded,” said he, “that whatever may be 
true of traffic moving for short distances, the railroads are 
indispensable for mass transportation at all times of the year 
to every section of the country. While there has been an 
immense expansion of water transportation, yet persons living 
away from the waterways must depend upon the railroads or 
upon highway transport.” 

There was much discussion in the press, said Mr. Fletcher, 
as to what Congress might do for the railroads but that those 
who had studied the railroad problem were inclined to the view 
that Congress could do little for the railroads except to make 
certain that they were not treated worse than their competi- 
tors. Congress could withdraw subsidies from highway and 
water transport and that would bring about equality, so far 
as direct government aid was concerned, said he. On the other 
hand, he continued, Congress could subsidize the railroads as 
highways and waterways were now subsidized, although such 
a course was not advocated by railroad spokesmen and repre- 
sentatives. 

Congress could free the railroads from restrictive legisla- 
tion and leave them as unhampered as the waterways were 
now, said he, and, as an alternative, and if the people still 
demanded complete regulation of the railroads, it could put all 
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forms of transportation on an equality with respect to regula- 
tion by imposing similar regulations on the waterways. He 
then referred to S. 2009 as a bill that would provide for equality 
of regulation and expressed the hope that the House would 
concur in the broad principle announced in that bill. The 
measure would also remove a handicap to consolidations of 
railroads, he believed, the reference being to the proposed repeal 
of the requirement that consolidation conform to the Commis- 
sion’s plan for a limited number of systems. The bill also would 
provide for study and report on the subsidy question and of 
the place for each form of transportation, he said. 


TRANSATLANTIC AIR SERVICE 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority has authorized Pan Amer- 
ican Airways to carry passengers as well as mail and express 
to Marseilles, France, via the Azores and Lisbon. The Author- 
ity said it had been informed that the first flight with pas- 
sengers would be made June 28 from Port Washington, N. Y. 
It also authorized the company to transport property and 
mail to Southampton via Shediac, New Brunswick, Botwood, 
Newfondland, and Foynes, Ireland. 

The Authority said that following the completion of a 
round-trip via the Pan American Airways northern route, 
begun June 24, on which it authorized that company to carry 
not exceeding 22 representatives of the government as observ- 
ers on the first flight of the company’s clipper ships this year, 
it would consider the further amendment of that company’s 
operating certificate to permit the carriage of passengers on 
the northern as well as on the southern route. 


MARQUETTE AIRLINES’ PROPOSAL 
The Civil Aeronautics Authority has announced that it has 
received a notice from Marquette Airlines, Inc., of its inten- 
tion to file with the Authority an application for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity for the transportation of 
persons and property from Detroit, Mich., to Washington, D. C., 


via — and Columbus, O., and Parkersburg and Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Indications of enormously increased traffic on the sched- 
uled airlines are contained in the traffic figures for May, 1939, 
according to the Civil Aeronautics Authority. In four respects 
May traffic was the greatest for any month in airline history, 
said the Authority. The number of passengers increased 42.13 
per cent over May, 1938, and the number of revenue passenger 
miles flown increased 36.47 per cent. Pounds of express car- 
ried increased 45.02 per cent. 

The items in which all-time records were set were: In 
passengers carried, 149,291, an increase of 25.79 per cent over 
April; plane miles flown, 7,122,347, an increase of 13.64 per 
cent over April; revenue passenger miles flown, 57,483,927, an 
increase of 21.14 per cent over April; and available passenger 
seat miles flown, 104,844,126, an increase of 11.99 per cent 
over April. The percentage of used passenger seats despite 
this large increase of traffic, the Authority said, likewise 
showed a satisfactory rise. There were 17 companies operat- 
ing in May this year, as compared with 18 in April this year 
and 19 in May last year. 


MOTOR ORDERS STAYED 

The Commission, by division 5, has stayed until its further 
order the recommended orders made in the following motor 
carrier cases: 

MC 94884, Minos C. Nixon, common carrier application; 
MC 100049, Emory Everett Edwards, Sr., contract carrier 
application. 

MC 19201, Sub. No. 2, Pennsylvania Truck Lines, Inc., ex- 
tension, Fort Wayne to Hamlet; MC 70243, Sub. No. 3, Matt 
Knecht, dba Matt Knecht Trucking Co., extension of operations, 
Ohio, MC 94340, Sub. No. 1, Fred F. Roach, dba Auto Towing 
Service, extension, repossessed automobiles. 

MC 63642, Sub. No. 1, A. M. Stendal, dba Stendal Trans- 
portation Co., extension of operations, property; MC 68976, 
Jennie D. Colwell, common carrier application; MC 68976, Sub. 
No. 1, Jennie D. Colwell, extension of operations; MC 89877, 
Joe Birrer, common carrier application; MC 93328, James 
Henry Corrigan, dba Corrigan Moving Vans Co., common 
carrier application; MC 93705, James R. Hess, common carrier 
application; MC 94677, Thomas W. Hepler, contract carrier 
application; MC 94677, Sub. No. 1, Thomas W. Hepler, exten- 
sion, New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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TRUCKS ON FLAT CARS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has instituted, in No. 28288, trucks on 
flat cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs, an investigation, 
which it is believed will spread so as to include all-freight or 
all-commodity rates such as the Commission condemned in 
No. 27837, Middle Atlantic States Motor Carriers Conference, 
Inc., vs. Central of New Jersey et al., I. and S. No. 4315, all- 
freight from Chicago and St. Louis to Birmingham, and I. and 
S. No. 4395, all-freight between Boston & Maine Railroad 
points (see Traffic World, May 27, p. 1171). 

At the time the Commission announced the institution of 
the inquiry into trucks on flat cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs it announced reopening for rehearing I. and S. No. 
4231, commodities between Chicago, Ill., and Twin Cities; I. 
and S. No. 4210, motor-rail-motor traffic in east and mid-west; 
I. and S. No. 4219, motor-rail-motor traffic in east and mid- 
west (2) and I. and S. No. 4186, trucks on flat cars between 
Chicago and Twin Cities. At the time of the announcement 
of the institution of the investigation and the reopening of the 
cases mentioned it was thought that like action would be taken 
with respect to other cases of that sort. 

A tariff filed by the Chicago Great Western, its I. C. C. No. 
5492 which became effective May 29, contains schedules pro- 
viding rates on semi-trailers on their own wheels loaded on 
flat cars for transportation between Chicago and Council Bluffs 
was used by the Commission as the reason for instituting the 
inquiry on its own motion. The inquiry is into and concern‘ng 
the lawfulness of the rates, rules, regulations and practices 
published in the Chicago Great Western tariff mentioned. The 
proceeding is to be assigned for hearing at such time and place 
as the Commission may hereafter direct. That is also the fact 
with regard to the other cases before mentioned. 

The cases reopened at the time the investigation, No. 28288, 
was instituted pertain to all-commodities rates between Chi- 
cago, Ill., and the Twin Cities, joint motor-rail-motor rates 
between Chicago and the Twin Cities, and trucks on flat cars 
between Chicago and the Twin Cities. 

In a broad way of speaking the rates are in the nature of 
charges on all-commodities in the same vehicle, whether the 
vehicle be a motor trailer or a railroad freight car. 

What may be regarded as the case kindred to the ones 
dealt with at the time the Commission announced its inquiry 
was created in I. and S. No. 4656, all-freight between Harlem 
River, N. Y., and Boston, at the same time. In I. and S. No. 
4656 the Commission suspended from June 23, 1939, until Jan- 
uary 23, 1940, operation of schedules published in supplement 
No. 5 to New York, New Haven & Hartford I. C. C. No. F 3592. 
The suspension was on protest of the New England Motor Rate 
Bureau which suggested the creation of a downward spiral in 
rates which would be destructive of both motor carrer and 
the railroads. 


The suspended schedules propose to reduce a rate of 33 
cents on a 24,000-pound minimum between Boston and Harlem 
River to 25 cents on a 30,000-pound minimum. 

According to the conference an all-commodity rate gives 
preference to the shipper who forwards more than one com- 
modity and whose shipments are subject to graduated minima. 
This rate of 25 cents, it asserted, directly affected the motor 
carriers operating between Boston and New York and “it is 
a well known-fact that an emergency exists in the motor car- 
rier industry caused by competitive rate-cutting within and 
without the motor carrier industry.” It could safely be said, 
declared the conference, that the railroads were in a similar 
situation. It directed attention to the fact that motor rates in 
New England were minimums prescribed by the Commiss’on 
and added that the lowering of rates by the railroads would 
prompt a further request for lowering of rates by the motor 
carriers and would not result in either obtaining any addi- 
tional traffic. In fact, the conference said, it would result in 
a downward spiral of rates which would ultimately rest on a 
level so low that it would not be profitable for either indus'ry. 

The New Haven railroad said it was absolutely necessary 
to a continuance of its handling of this traffic to have a 25-cent 
rate put into effect. Should authority be denied, said the New 
Haven, it would lose the traffic as it would move in shipper- 
owned and operated trucks, resulting in the loss of much needed 
revenue. 


Competition of the common carrier truckers with shipper- 
owned and operated trucks, the New Haven said, would not 
be lessened by refusal of the Commission of authority to 
publish the proposed New Haven rate. 

The Commission by creating I. and S. No. 4662, all-freight, 
St. Louis to Pensacola, added another proceeding to the list in- 
volving the propriety of all-commodity or all-freight rates. In 
this case it suspended from June 28 until January 28 schedules 
published in supplements Nos. 53 to 57, inclusive, to Agent F. 
D. Miller’s I. C. C. 231. The suspended schedules proposed to 
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ing in the truck that bears 
the Triple-Diamond emblem. They are 
cashing in on the high-quality standard 
maintained for International Trucks 
during thirty-two years of truck man- 
ufacture ...a quality standard of 
which every man in the Harvester 
organization is proud. 








national Trucks is the fact 
that they are backed by the most com- 
plete Company-owned truck service or- 
ganization, Whatever your own haul- 
ing need, the International dealer or 
branch near you has the truck for it. 
Sizes range from 2-ton light-delivery 
trucks to big 6-wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 





Chicago, Illinois 





An International Model D-50 Truck used by the Great Northern for L. C. L. freight hauling between Breckenridge, Minn., and 


Fargo, N. D. It makes a round trip a day and two in rush seasons. 
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establish reduced rates on freight, all kinds, in straight or 
mixed carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, II1., 
to Pensacola, Fla., to meet, as the railroads said, motor truck 
competition. Suspension was ordered on protest of the South- 
ern Motor Carriers Rate Conference of Atlanta, Ga. This pro- 
ceeding is akin to I. and S. No. 4644, all-freight, Chicago and 
St. Louis to Jacksonville, instituted early in June. 


The protesting rate conference said the proposal was to 
establish a rate of $1.57 on a 12,000 pound minimum; $1.25 on 
a minimum of 25,000 pounds, and 96 cents on a minimum of 
40,000 pounds. It said that the rates applied on practically 
every article in the classification. The 12,000 pound rate, the 
conference said, was 75 per cent of first class; the 25,000 pound 
rate, 60 per cent of the first, and the 40,000 pound rate, 46 per 
cent of first class. There are no such rates today in effect by 
rail carriers between these points or by protesting motor car- 
riers, say the motor carriers. The conference said that this 
proposal was subject to the same provisions as condemned by 
the Commission in its decisions in No. 27837, Middle Atlantic 
States Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., vs. Central of New Jer- 
sey et al. The protestant alleged that the rates were published 
solely for the benefit and use of carloading or forwarding com- 
panies and possibly one or two large chain organizations and 
could not be of any benefit to the smaller competing merchants. 


TRUCK LOADINGS 


“The heaviest movement of revenue freight by motor trucks 
in any single month since January, 1937, when the American 
Trucking Associations began computing national truck-loading 
averages, was recorded during May this year,” says the associa- 
tion (see Traffic World, June 24). 

“Truck loading figures for May showed an increase of 
10.7 per cent over April of this year, and were 32.7 per cent 
above the figure for May a year ago. 

“Comparable reports were received from 212 carriers in 
37 states showing total loadings of 1,072,301 tons during May as 
compared with 968,874 tons in April and 808,088 tons in May 
of last year. 

“The May figures also represent an increase of 25.16 per 
cent over the 1936 monthly average of the 212 reporting car- 
riers. Thus, the A. T. A. truck loadings index figure for 
May, 1939, was 125.16 as against 114.19 in April, 1939, and 
92.24 in May, 1938. In computing index figures, the 1936 
monthly average is taken to represent 100 per cent. 

“General merchandise, accounting for a little over 75 per 
cent of the total tonnage reported for May showed an increase 
of 10.6 per cent over the previous month and a 32.2 per cent 
increase over May, 1938. 

“Representing 11 per cent of the total, petroleum products 
increased 6.2 per cent over the previous month and 25.3 per 
cent over the corresponding month last year. 

“Due largely to the Briggs strike, transportation of auto- 
mobiles in May declined 4.1 per cent compared with April, 
1939, but rose 56.0 per cent over May of last year. 

“Movement of iron and steel showed increases of 14.4 per 
cent over April and 34.1 per cent over the corresponding month 
in 1938. Traffic falling within this classification, however, con- 
tinued 43.1 per cent below the 1936 monthly average. 

Included in the total tonnage reported were figures on the 
special and seasonal movement of tobacco, textile products, and 
household goods, but the reports were not indicative of any 
definite trend.” 





MOTOR SAFETY INSPECTORS 


The Commission has established, in its Bureau of Motor 
Carriers. safety section, a corps of twenty safety inspectors, 
the first ever employed by the national government, to be 
stations in the districts established when the bureau was es- 
tablished, to carry on the safety work in connection with mo- 
tor operation. The twenty have been put thrdéugh a course 
of training, lasting over the most of June. 

Every inspector was given a complete set of material on 
the Commission’s motor carrier safety regulations which was 
used as the basis of lectures by members of the section of 
safety. The instruction included instruction in first aid by a 
Red Cross representative. Other special intruction was given 
by motor factory representatives on, among other things, use 
of photography in accident investigation, principal types of 
brake equipment, handling of explosives and other dangerous 
articles, lighting devices and emergency parts and accessories. 

This training was to fit the men to begin their duties July 
1. The inspectors are: 


Maurice C. Pollard, Marblehead, Mass.; Charles S. McDonough, 


Montclair, N. J.; Samuel Rueben, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles J. Ross, 
Newark, O.; Arthur G. 
Jay G. 
Dayton, Tenn.; 


Jr., Haleshorpe, Md.; 
Frank, Columbus, O.; 
Steadman, Jacksonville, 


Thomas G. Stevens, 
Burgess Bultman, Columbia, S. C.; 
Fla.; William G. Holden, 
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Ernest G. Cox, Chicago, ill.; Harold C. Sanford, Decatur, Ill.; Clar- 
ence W. Turning, Duluth, Minn.; Clyde H. Hiigel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
William W. Carter, Fort Dodge, Ia.; William R. Atkins, Lake Charles, 
La.; Joseph D. Moffatt, Austin, Tex.; Claude D. Corkadel, Indian 
Hills, Colo.; Leroy H. Wullstein, Nampa, Ida.; W. A. Stancer, Tacoma, 
Wash., and William V. Long, San Diego, Calif. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Class I motor carriers of passengers, those having annual 
gross revenues of more than $100,000, had passenger revenue 
of $7,659,598 in March this year as compared with $7,052,867 in 
March last year, according to a Commission compilation, state- 
ment No. M-700. The compilation represents 147 motor car- 
riers operating in the United States. These carriers carried 
10,457,676 passengers in March this year as compared with 
9,554,965 in March last year. 


RAIL HIGHWAY FREIGHT STATISTICS 


The Commission, in an initial compilation covering railway 
freight and passenger traffic handled on the highways for 
Class I steam railways for the first quarter of this year, shows 
that 24,257 tons of freight were hauled in vehicles owned or 
operated by the railroads and 302,954 in vehicles of others. The 
tonnage so hauled was 5.07 per cent of all L. C. L. tons. The 
number of revenue ton-miles in railroad controlled vehicles was 
1,320,000 and in vehicles of others, 7,662,000, showing a haul of 
27.5 miles a ton for freight in railway controlled vehicles. 


RAILROAD MOTOR OPERATION 

American railroads are now operating nearly 63,800 motor 
trucks in terminal transfer, intercity haulage and store-door 
delivery services, according to “Automobile Facts and Figures” 
for 1939, shortly to be issued by the Automobile Manufactur- 
ers Association. They are also operating more than 5,200 
buses in branch line and terminal operations. The new total 
represents a twenty per cent increase in highway haulage 
equipment during the year just past. Way freight and local 
passenger services are the fields in which the most rapid ex- 
pansion is taking place. It is pointed out that these figures 
do not include the trucks owned and operated by the Railway 
Express Agency. 


LIQUOR TO CHICAGO 

The Commission, by division 5, on petition of Keeshin Mo- 
tor Express Co., Inc., has reopened, for further hearing, Ex 
Parte MC 21, central territory motor carrier rates. The peti- 
tion was for modification of the orders heretofore entered to 
the extent there was prescribed therein rates, minimum 20,000 
pounds, on alcoholic liquors, not including high wines, from 
Cincinnati, O., Lawrenceburg, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., to 
Chicago. The reopened proceeding has been set for hearing 
before Examiner William A. Maidens at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill., July 17. 


MOTOR ATTACK ON WATER RATES 

The New England Motor Freight Bureau, has asked the 
Maritime Commission to suspend Eastern Steamship Lines, 
Inc., local commodity tariff MC No. 11, dated to be effective 
July 5, and thereby has extended the motor carrier fight against 
reductions in rates to a water carrier between Boston and New 
York for the same reason it set forth in asking for and obtain- 
ing suspension of the New Haven tariff. The bureau said the 
proposed level of the Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., was lower 
than any of the all-commodity rates published by the rail car- 
riers and affected the motor carriers operating between Bos- 
ton and New York. The bureau, in asking suspension of the 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., tariff, repeated allegations it 
had made in asking the Commission to suspend the New 
Haven tariff, maintaining that the reductions were contrary to 
the principles enunciated by the Commission in No. 27837, 
Middle Atlantic States Motor Carrier Conference vs. Central 
of New Jersey, decided May 9. 


Cc. M. F. A. APPROVES TRUCK BILLS 

Illinois truck legislation, Senate bills 93 to 98, has been 
indorsed by the Central Motor Freight Association, and passage 
of the measures by the house was urged by the association in 
a statement issued by Chester G. Moore, chairman of the board 
of directors, on June 28. The bills were passed by the senate 
on June 24. 

“The future of the trucking industry in Illinois depends on 
enactment of the bills as amended,” said Mr. Moore. Referring 
to a recent decision of Circuit Judge Arthur E. Fisher, in 
setting aside an Illinois commission order authorizing the 
Keeshin Motor Express Company to operate in northern Illinois, 
an appeal from which is now before the state supreme court, 
he pointed out that, under the bills now before the house, 
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Have You Read These Books? 


Public Warehouses in Distribution, by John H. Frederick 


Nine chapters analyzing the services of public ware- 
houses in distribution, covering storage and delivery 
services, warehouse receipts, field warehousing, pool car 
distribution, storage in transit, trucking and city deliv- 
ery, flexibility of leased warehouse space, how ware- 
houses solve the branch house problem, and how to 
select public warehouses. 50 cents. 
Industrial Traffic Management, by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Thirty-six chapters covering scope of traffic manage- 
ment, training, shipping and receiving, management of 
equipment, rates, rate adjustments, tariffs, routing. 
tracing, expediting, claims, express, parcel post, for- 
eign trade, procedure before I. C. C. and state commis. 
sions, federal regulation. Two volumes—75 cents. 
Principles of Freight Traffic, by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Sixteen chapters covering railroad freight traffic depart- 
ments, rules of freight classification, principles of rate 
making, tariff construction and interpretation, principles 
of rate structures, analysis of rate structures in freight 
rate territories, and the elements of export and import 
rates. 50 cents. 

ones aia Freight Transportation, by Charles E. 

arks 

Eight chapters covering the effect of regulation on truck 
line merchandising methods, shipping motives, sales 
resistance and how to meet it, suggested techniques for 
personal solicitation, and the most profitable fields for 
selling highway freight transportation. 50 cents. 

Selling Railroad Transportation, by Charles E. Parks 
Ten chapters covering analysis of present selling meth- 
ods, qualifications of railroad salesman, and what he 
should know, four groups of prospects, buying motives, 
analysis of buying process. 50 cents. 

Railroad Organization, Operation and Traffic, by G. Lloyd 

Wilson 

Nineteen chapters covering railroad development, cor- 
porate organization, organization and personnel of traf- 
fic departments, operating departments, roadway and 
structures, rolling stock and equipment, yard and ter- 
minal operation, accounting, solicitation and _ traffic 
development, special and terminal services, passenger 
services and rates, freight rate making and changing, 
public relations. 50 cents. 


Motor Freight Transportation and Regulation, by G. Lloyd 
Wilson 


Seventeen chapters covering development of motor 
transportation and highways, types of motor freight 
carriers, local and intercity services, principles of freight 
classifications and rate making, regulations governing 
tariffs and schedules, bills of lading and shipping docu- 
ments, liability and insurance, accounting principles, 
analysis of regulation. 50 cents. 


Air Transportation, by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Six chapters covering air mail services, the place of air 
express in present day distribution, passenger services, 
the regulation of air transportation by local, state, fed- 
eral and international agencies. Also a seventh chapter 
by Edgar S. Gorrell, President of the Air Transport 
Association of America, which summarizes the status 
of the air line industry of today. 50 cents, 
Traffic Law, by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Ten chapters covering duties and liability of carriers, spe- 
cial rates and rebates, claims, embargoes, freight pool- 
ing, payment of freight charges, as governed by the 
interstate commerce act and common law, and as ap- 
plied by the federal courts. 50 cents. 
TRAFFIC WORLD manuals may be ordered at the single copy 
prices listed; any two for 75 cents; three or more, 35 cents 
each ; hs lots of twenty-five or more, 30 cents each. Postage is 
prepaid. 


Complete Set of All Manuals......... $3.25 


Send remittance with order to 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 
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PORT HOUSTON 


GATEWAY TO THE 
COMMERCE 
OF THE WORLD 


The natural advantages of Port Houston 


with 50 miles of deep water frontage 
offer ideal sites to industries seeking 
easy access to the sea and speedy rail 
and truck transportation inland at low 
rates, enabling manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to offer merchandise and serv- 
ice at low costs. 


J. Russell Wait 


Director of the Port 
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established trucking lines would receive grandfather rights. 
These rights would insure their continued operation and would 
prevent truck lines from being forced off the highways in 
the event of an adverse decision by the state supreme court in 
the Keeshin case. 

Mr. Moore also reported to the board of directors at Chi- 
cago June 27, of the Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
Inc., that the bill to keep trucks off the state highways on 
Sundays and holidays had been killed by the house. 


MOTOR DIRECTOR APPOINTED 


The Commission has appointed Theodore G. Reynolds as 
district director in charge of its Charlotte, N. C., office, as suc- 
cessor to Sam C. Blease, whose resignation, it said, had been 
received. Mr. Reynolds’ appointment becomes effective August 
1. Until that time he will serve as acting district director. In 
making its announcement, the Commission said that Mr. Rey- 
nolds had had experience extending over several years in the 
various phases of motor carrier operations. 


MOTOR ACT PROSECUTIONS 


An injunction has been issued by the federal court for 
the southern district of Indiana, permanently forbidding C. H. 
Aliff, of Roachdale, Ind., his agents, employes and representa- 
tives, and all other persons and parties in active concert or 
participating with him, to engage in the business of a contract 
carrier by motor vehicle unless and until he shall have obtained 
a permit, according to a statement by Secretary Bartel. The 
injunction also forbids him to engage in that business unless 
and until he shall have filed and shall have in effect a schedule 
of minimum rates and charges for transportation. The carrier, 
according to the statement, had obtained authority to transport 
clay products from Brazil, Ind., to points in Illinois. How- 
ever, said the statement, he exceeded the scope of his authority 
by transporting brick from Brazil to points in Michigan and 
Kentucky. He was further accused of transporting brick from 
Brazil to points in Illinois for which no minimum rates were 
provided in his schedule of charges. 

The Commission has been advised, according to a state- 
ment by Secretary Bartel, that Judge Bell in the federal court 
for the district of Minnesota, first division, has imposed a fine 
of $2,700 on Peter Merchlewitz, of Winona, Minn., on a plea 
of guilty to a 36-count information charging violations of the 
motor carrier act. Payment of $225 of the fine is to be made 
within 30 days from the time the defendant was found guilty, 
June 20, and the balance of the fine has been suspended for a 
probationary period of three years. 

Merchlewitz, according to the statement, was charged 
with transporting property as a common carrier without hav- 
ing a certificate and without having filed tariffs showing rates 
and charges for such transportation. He operates between 
Winona, Minn., on the one hand, and Chicago, Ill., La Crosse, 
Wis., and points in Iowa, on the other, says the statement, add- 
ing that he also engages in intrastate operations. 


MOTOR ORDERS EFFECTIVE 
. The following recommended order have become effective as 
shown: 

MC 253, Sub. No. 2, Henry Van Meltebeke, extension of 
operations, special commodities, as of June 6; MC 1509, Sub. 
No. 21, Northland Greyhound Lines, Inc., dba Greyhound Lines, 
Glencoe, Hutchinson, extension, as of June 6; MC 7804, Sub. No. 
2, B. J. Smith and C. H. Smith, dba Smith’s Transfer Co., Mor- 
ganton-Charlotte extension of operations, as of June 6; MC 
11221, Sub. No. 1, Mrs. Edith Goodson, extension of operations, 
as of June 9; MC 17770, Sub. No. 1, Howard Bell, extension 
of operations, as of June 6; MC 67609, William Binder, dba 
William Binder & Co., broker application, as of June 9; MC 
72285, Sub. No. 2, Motor Transport Co., extension of operations, 
as of June 9; MC 75558, Sub. No. 1, Elmer D. Smith, dba 
Smith Forwarding Co., contract carrier application, as of June 
9; MC 84751, Merchants Transfer and Storage Co., common car- 
rier application, as of June 6; MC 88650, Joseph Mond, con- 
tract carrier application, as of June 9; MC 89047, Richard Pierce 
Kelly, common carrier application, as of June 7; MC 89426, 
Frank Matzer and Walter Koshinsky, dba Matzer Motor Lines, 
common carrier application, as of June 12; MC 89467, Edgar 
Baer, common carrier application, as of June 12; MC 89538, 
Faye Matthews, contract carrier application, as of June 12; MC 
89572, Thomas A. McLenithan, common carrier application, as 
of June 7; MC 89747, Claude Wells, dba Ohio Transfer Co., 
contract carrier application, as of May 31; MC 89930, Robert 
Earl Dixson and John Durst, dba Dixon and Durst, contract 
carrier application, as of June 9; MC 90317, Floyd Brown, com- 
mon carrier application, as of June 1; MC 90828, Haskel 
Flanary, common carrier application, as of June 9; MC 92675, 
Clifford Kirk, dba U. S. Express & Hauling, common carrier 
application, as of June 13; MC 93293, Johnson’s Storage Co., 
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common carrier application, as of June 8; MC 93666, Arthur B, 
Hulse, common carrier application, as of June 8; MC 93666, 
Sub. No. 1, Arthur B. Hulse, dba Hulse’s Local & Long Dis. 
tance Moving, extension of operations, Maryland, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Delaware and the District of Columbia, as of 
June 8; MC 93807, William H. Murphy, common carrier applica- 
tion, as of June 1; MC 93821, Marshall W. Bell, common car- 
rier application, as of June 7; MC 93908, Oris E. Hecker, dba 
O. Hecker, contract carrier application, as of June 13; MC 
94270, Hobert Burnett, contract carrier application, as of June 
13; MC 94654, Carl S. Redmond, common carrier application, 
as of June 3; MC 94734, Harold E. Alexander, dba Alexander 
Truck Service, common carrier application, as of June 2; MC 
94735, William M. Waltermire, dba D. & W. Line, common 
carrier application, as of June 9; MC 94890, Irwin Guiser, com- 
mon carrier application, as of June 2; MC 95296, Paul Lors- 
bach, common carrier application, as of June 2; MC 95436, 
C. H. Doscher, common carrier application, as of June 2; MC 
95469, Walter Diefenbach, common carrier application, as of 
June 7; MC 95518, Albert H. Weber, contract carrier applica- 
tion, as of June 7; MC 95606, Lester Bruder, dba L. Bruder Coal 
Co., common carrier application, as of June 2; MC 95615, James 
Ingracia, common carrier application, as of June 2; MC 95652, 
Clifford Henry, common carrier application, as of June 9; MC 
95656, Alvin R. Berg, common carrier application, as of June 7; 
MC 95706, C. E. Clendenny and Otis Clendenny, dba Clendenny 
Bros., common carrier application, as of June 13; MC 95713, 
James Sylvia, contract carrier application, as of May 31; MC 
95736, Fay Jayne, dba Fay Jayne Transfer, common carrier 
application, as of June 9; MC 100047, Joseph W. Sacco, contract 
carrier application, as of May 29; MC 100093, Sub. No. 1, Gough 
Hume, Stewart, and Snyder, Illinois extension, as of May 31. 

MC 14207, Sub. No. 1, William Kassebaum, contract car- 
rier application, as of May 23; MC 14280, Sub. No. 1, Chester 
W. Clark, dba C. & C. Transportation, extension Rochester, 
N. H., as of June 8; MC 15089, W. F. Brent, dba Motor Freight 
Service, broker application, as of June 1; MC 18993, Kiesle 
Trucking Co., Inc., common carrier application, as of June 10; 
MC 27962, Sub. No. 2, Petroleum Transport, Inc., extension of 
operations, Fort Wayne, Ind., as of June 7; MC 51382, H. T. 
Hough, dba Richmond Storage Co., contract carrier applica- 
tion, as of June 1; MC 71836, D. K. Dunham, dba Dunham 
Transfer Co., common carrier application, as of May 29; MC 
75428, Mason City Warehouse Corporation, contract carrier 
application, as of June 14; MC 88033, Alfred Gould, dba Gould’s 
Express, common carrier application, as of May 29; MC 88762, 
R. H. Stroupe, contract carrier application, as of June 14; 
MC 88871, Maurice Thornhill and Robert Traux, dba Thornhill 
and Traux, contract carrier application, as of June 1; MC 
89616, C. C. Walker, dba C. C. Walker Truck Line, common 
carrier application, as of June 1; MC 89628, Charles Scott, 
common carrier application, as of June 14; MC 89788, Celes- 
tino Maddoni, dba Norristown Hauling Co., common carrier 
application, as of June 1; MC 89796, Francis C. Lindsay and 
Alvan Maccarl, dba L. & M. Express, contract carrier applica- 
tion, as of June 6; MC 89894, E. D. Winstead and Oscar Brown, 
dba Main Street Coal Co., contract carrier application, as of 
June 6; MC 89933, Frank Calvin Moon, contract carrier ap- 
plication, as of June 14; MC 89979, Rye Schmitton, dba Schmit- 
ton & Sons, common carrier application, as of June 6; MC 
90685, Leroy Daugan, common carrier application, as of June 
14; MC 91128, Paul Hemann, common carrier application, as of 
June 1; MC 92219, R. Rogers, common carrier application, as 
of June 14; MC 92630, Lawren Timm, common carrier appli- 
cation, as of June 8; MC 93763, Ed Christopherson, common 
carrier application, as of June 8; MC 93944, Albert L. Lewis, 
common carrier application, as of June 8; MC 94044, Harold 
Moe, common carrier application, as of June 1; MC 94427, L. H. 
Maddox, dba Maddox Transfer & Storage, common carrier ap- 
plication, as of June 6; MC 95329, John Cicerone, common car- 
rier application, as of June 8; MC 95419, Early Pruitt, common 
carrier application, as of May 31; MC 95502, Kasper L. Sogn 
and Wilmer Sogn, common carrier application, as of June 1; 
MC 95639, A. R. T. Coal Co., common carrier application, as of 
June 7; MC 95677, M. J. Hayes & Sons Storage & Moving, com- 
mon carrier application, as of June 8; MC 95690, Fannie Sam- 
sky, dba Acorn Express & Van Co., common carrier applica- 
tion, as of June 8; MC 95710, William Elling, common carrier 
application, as of June 13; MC 95722, Tony Darezzo, common 
carrier application, as of June 6; MC 95765, James Harrison 
Service, common carrier application, as of June 13; MC 100002, 
Abe Brodsky and Samuel Friedman, dba B. & F. Bag Co. 
common carrier application, as of June 13; MC 100052, Dennis 
B. Sullivan, contract carrier application, as of June 13; MC 
100092, Alfred La Sorte, common carrier application, as of 
June 13; MC 100128, Fhronis Harvey Hunter, dba Hunter 
Truck Line, contract carrier application, as of June 6. 

MC 726, Sub. No. 1, Hartman Brothers, extension of opera- 
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GALVESTON ....-.- 


IS THE IDEAL PORT FOR EXPORTS, IMPORTS AND 


COASTWISE TRAFFIC . . 


MORE THAN SIXTY STEAMSHIP LINES OPERATING 
TO PRINCIPAL PORTS OF THE WORLD 


FAST SERVICE 


AND 


QUICK DISPATCH 


WRITE FOR SHIPPERS’ DIGEST OF GALVESTON—FREE 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


Geo. Sealey, Pres. 


F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M. 


(Kansas City Office: 434 Board of Trade Bldg.) 


















MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE—WEST 





Consolidated Freightways, Inc., is a responsible cor- 
poration operating an 8,000 mile motor freight system. 
Ladings are handled through its own terminals and 
move in the company’s owned fleet of nearly 500 trucks 
and trailers, many of which are products of the com- 
pany’s own shops. 








Its organization is a thousand persons, each selected 
and trained for his particular job. Road drivers are 
picked men who have passed searching mental tests and 
























CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS, INC. 


Formerly CONSOLIDATED FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


3 =) 40 ome & 41-10) &) cnn PORTLAND, OREGON Chieago Branch Office: 


COMMON CARRIER 





V.-P. in charge of traffic ICC Doc. No. 42487 2029 N. W. Quimby St. a 'W. Gatien St. 


DEPENDABLE... RESPONSIBLE and FAST... 
That Is Consolidated Freightways! 


mon carrier service. Warehousing and inter-city distribu- 
; ; inati tion in 50 points in O , Wash- 
must frequently pass rigorous physical examinations. “In Bond” shipments direct from all colek” imix tumeen laa. 
. 9 . . z Pacific Northwest ports, San Fran- North Dakota. 
Consolidated’s trucks and trailers, which travel an aver ge Re ig penne i orth Dakota 
age of 62,000 miles daily, are carefully maintained—and service to Lethbridge, Calgary, Ed- © MEMBER: Pacific Inland Tariff Bu- 
aie: é . monton and intermediate Canadian reau; Intermountain - Coast Motor 
searchingly inspected every day. TIONS points. Freight Bureau; Northwest Tariff 
u ’ 
C ibilit — INTERSTATE OPERA We give shippers sia ' 
ili tates unsurpassed pool NSURANCE: Cargo, 20,000 per 
orporate responsl aIty, = 9 pe OPERATIONS car distribution, truck and trailer, limit $50,000; $5,000 
by the prideful responsibility which INTRASTATE egon with a prompt theft. Public Liability exceeding State 
. Montana-OF g handling of cars and Federal requirements. Property 
every Consolidated employee ac- Idaho Nshington on track and damage, limit $50,000. 


COAST OR TRANSCONTINENTAL 


cepts with his job, results in a dependability of service 
outstanding in America. 

It is a natural consequence that your freight moves 
faster routed “via Consolidated Freightways.” Ask a 
Consolidated Freightways man today to tell you more 
about this service. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


From Great Lakes to Pacific Coast overnight delivery to points within 
fifth morning delivery of freight. 1,500 a 350-mile radius. 
communities get our overnight com- 

























































Protection for C.O.D. Shippers 


Consolidated’s C.0.D. service has given better freight service 
to hundreds of places. Consolidated protects shippers with a 
$10,000 C.0.D. bond. Complete protection for its shippers, 
plus service, is Consolidated Freightways’ aim. 


A. H. Richards, D.F.A., Hay. 1091 
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tions, Gibbsboro, N. J., as of June 15; MC 3356, Charles Allen 
and Ralph Allen, dba C. & R. Allen, contract carrier applica- 
tion, as of June 15; MC 44913, Sub. No. 1, E. Roscoe Willey, 
extension, Accomac and Northampton counties, as of June 15; 
MC 46016, Sub. No. 1, James W. Huckabee, dba Huckabee 
Trucking Co., Illinois extension, as of May 25; MC 71737, Sub. 
No. 1, H. G. Henson, extension of operations (Savannah), as of 
June 15; MC 86209, Sub. No. 1, Kansas City and Leavenworth 
Transportation Co., extension, as of June 15; MC 88576, Sub. 
No. 1, Orville K. Eshelman, extension, live stock, as of June 
15; MC 89287, Michael S. Drialo, common carrier application, 
as of June 15; MC 89566, Marcus D. Osmundson, dba Osmund- 
son Transfer, common carrier application, as of June 15; MC 
89675, Waldo E. Batchelder, common carrier application, as of 
June 15; MC 89817, Thomas Pierro, common carrier applica- 
tion, as of June 15; MC 89984, Angeline Bianco, common car- 
rier application, as of June 15; MC 93211, Albert L. Johnson, 
common carrier application, as of June 15; MC 94007, William 
Kinnaman, common carrier application, as of June 15; MC 
95406, Charles Szabo, Sr., dba Charles Szabo Trucking and For- 
warding Co., common carrier application, as of June 15; MC 
95683, Jerry De Rosa, contract carrier application, as of June 
-o gsr = Harold Eidell, contract carrier application, as 
of June 15. 


RAIL PENSION DATA 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Railroad Retirement Board in an analysis of new cer- 
tifications of employes annuities for the current fiscal year up 
to May 31 shows 98,536 as the number of certifications from 
the beginning of its work. That analysis shows a total to 
ogg a 1938, of 65,683 and 32,853 from July 1, 1938, to May 

In making the analysis, the board said that employe 
annuities were divided, according to the provisions of the rail- 
road retirement act, into two groups each, of age and disability 
annuitants. The age annuitants, it said, were separated accord- 
ing to whether or not the annuitant was at least 65 years of 
age at the time the annuity begun to accrue. Age annuitants 
who were less than 65 years of age must have at least 30 years 
of credited service, and the amount of annuity was reduced at 
at the rate of 1/180 for each calendar month in which the 
annuitant was under 65 at the time the annuity begun to accrue. 

Disability annuitants, continued the board, were divided 
according to whether or not they had 30 years of credited 
service. Those who had less than 30 years must be at least 
60 years of age when the annuity begun to accrue, and in 
such cases the amount of annuity was reduced as for age 
annuities of employes less than 65. Disability annuitants with 
30 years of service, it said, might be any age below 65 when 
the annuity begun. 

To June 30, 1938, the board said, 91.2 per cent of the 
65,683 employe annuities certified were age annuities and 8.8 
per cent disability annuities. Of the total of 32,853 employe 
annuities certified between July 1, 1938, and May 31, 1939, 
70.5 per cent were age annuities and 29.5 per cent disability 
annuities. Between July 1, 1938, and May 31, 1939, 63.5 per 
cent of all employe annuities were age annuities for persons 
65 and over, 7 per cent for persons under 65, and 19.1 per cent 
disability annuities for persons with 30 years of service and 
10.4 per cent disability annuities for persons with less than 30 
years of service; and the corresponding percentages for the 
preceding period were 97.5, 3.7, 7.5 and 1.3. 


A study made by the board’s bureau of research and infor- 
mation service shows that 244,481 employes, or 12.5 per cent, 
of the total of 1,957,688 employes with credited compensation 
under the railroad retirement act in 1937 also earned wages 
that year in employment covered by title VIII of the social 
security act; that is, they had employment outside of railroad 
service. 

A table shows that Class I railroad employes with earn- 
ings under the social security act numbered 193,013, or 11.2 
per cent, of Class I employes. Their average non-railroad earn- 
ings were $313. That table shows that 177,778 Class I em- 
ployes who received less than $20 in the year from the rail- 
roads had average non-railroad earnings under the social 
security act of $405. The less than $20 a year railroad employes 
who had outside employment constituted 16.7 per cent of the 
total number of employes. That table shows that of 59,420 
Class I railroad employes who received between $200 and $300 
a year from a railroad had outside or non-railroad employ- 
ment of an average of $313 a year. That section of Class I 
railroad employes constituted 29.1 per cent of the whole. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Red Caps has been authorized to rep- 
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resent station porters (red caps) employed by the Pennsy]- 
vania; the Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America, operating 
through the railway employes’ department, A. F. of L., to 
represent the craft or class of carmen, their helpers and 
apprentices, including coach cleaners, employed by the South- 
ern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana (Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Co.); and the International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, Roundhouse and Railway Shop Laborers, operating 
through the railway employes’ department, A. F. of L., to 
represent the craft or class of power house and railway shop 
laborers employed by the Savannah & Atlanta Railway Co., for 
the purposes of the railway labor act. 

The board has also certified that the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, operating through the railway 
employes’ department, A. F. of L., has been designated to 
represent the class or craft of electrical workers, their helpers 
and apprentices, employed by the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac; and the Dining Car Employes Union, Local 516, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes International Alliance, to rep- 
resent waiters, porters, train porters, porters-waiters-in-charge 
and dishwashers, employed by the Great Northern, for the 
purpose of the railway labor act. 

The board has certified that the Sheet Metal Workers In- 
ternational Association, operating through the railway em- 
ployes’ department, A. F. of L., has been authorized to repre- 
sent the craft or class of sheet metal workers, their helpers 
and apprentices, and the Brotherhood of Railroad Shop Crafts 
of America, Unit No. 6, to represent the crafts or classes of 
machinists, boilermakers and blacksmiths, their helpers and 
apprentices, employed by the Washington Terminal Co., for the 
purposes of the railway labor act. 


N. R. A. B. INVESTIGATION 


Representatives of the railroads and of railroad employes 
agreed at a meeting in Washington, June 30, to appoint a joint 
committee to investigate and report back on complaints in- 
volving operations of the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
Both sides, it was said, were dissatisfied. J. J. Pelley, president 
of the Association of American Railroads, said labor felt that 
the railroads were trying to destroy the effectiveness of the 
adjustment board and that the management representatives 
assured them that that was not the case. Legislation, it was 
said, might be agreed on to clear up the situation, though it 
was added that the matter might be ironed out without legis- 
lation. 


OFFICIAL-W. T. L. FOURTH SECTION 


Carriers in Official and Western Trunk Line territories, 
applicants in fourth section application 17488, appearing before 
Examiner Fuller in Chicago at the hearing on that application 
beginning June 28, seek relief from the aggregate of intermedi- 
ates provision of the fourth section of the act, to permit charg- 
ing the through single-factor rate between points in Official and 
Western Trunk Line territories in lieu of combination rates 
which may be lower, with the exception that where the lower 
combination rates are applicable through recognized interchange 
or gateway points between eastern and western carriers, such 
lower combinations shall apply in lieu of through rates, and will 
be available via all routes by which the through rates apply. 
The provision would apply on all tariffs on file with the Com- 
mission. In their testimony witnesses for the applicants sought 
to bring out that by making combination rates on “relatively 
obscure interior points” shippers could make their shipments at 
lower rates, and because of the large number of these interior 
points, it was practically impossible to determine the lowest ap- 
plicable rate between two points. The use of truck-depressed 
rates as factors in combination rates was given as one instance 
where such combination rates would be low. 

The Western Trunk Line carriers propose the following 
points as established or recognized gateways: Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mackinaw City, Manistique, and Menominee, Mich.; Marinette, 
Kewaunee, Manitowoc and Milwaukee, Wis.; Dubuque, Clinton, 
Davenport, West Keithsburg, Burlington, Ft. Madison, Keokuk, 
West Quincy, Iowa; Chicago, East Dubuque, East Clinton, Rock 
Island, Moline, East Moline, Keithsburg, Quincy, East Hanni- 
bal, Alton, East St. Louis, Peoria and Pekin, Ill.; and Louis- 
iana, Hannibal and St. Louis, Mo. 

An example given in one of the exhibits showing the fourth 
section departures was based on rates on coal tar in carloads, 
moving from South Bend, Ind., to Omaha, Neb. The through 
rate was 36 cents a hundred pounds. The combination through 
a “recognized” gateway, Clinton, Ia., was broken down as fol- 
lows: from South Bend to Clinton, 17 cents; from Clinton to 
Omaha, 14 cents, or a total of 31 cents. Using an interior point 
which is not a “recognized” gateway, Morrison, IIl., the rates 
would be from South Bend to Morrison, Ill., 16 cents; from 
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Morrison, Ill., to Omaha, 14 cents, or a total of 30 cents. Con- 
tention of the carriers in this regard was that shippers should 
not apply combination rates through other than recognized 
gateway points. If relief were not granted they ask that they 
a - ‘agen the routes over which combination rates may be 
applied. 

In cross-examination, protestants contended that such a 
procedure would be illegal and in addition, would result in in- 
creased rates in many cases. The hearing lasted two days. 

Other protestants objected to the blanket relief sought in 
the application, contending that relief should be given only in 
defined instances after proof. Protestants in the application 
were principally shippers of iron and steel, and packing house 


a September 20 was set as the last day for filing 
riefs. 


FEEDSTUFFS EMERGENCY RATES 


According to the Texas Circuit Court of Appeals emergency 
feedstuffs rates made by the Texas commission “designed 
to alleviate disastrous conditions, due to drought or other like 
calamity, and thereby to promote the continuity of such pros- 
perity (to which reference had been made), cannot properly 
be defeated merely because if taken alone and without refer- 
ence to ultimate objectives, they might properly be classed as 
confiscatory.” On that basis the court has sustained an order 
of the Texas commission establishing such emergency freight 
rates on feedstuffs moving intrastate. 

In a bulletin reporting the decision to the members of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
John E. Benton, general solicitor of that association, said the 
action of the Texas commission was sustained by the Texas 
court in an opinion which “took the broad ground that carriers 
serving a community afflicted by disastrous conditions have a 
joint interest with the public in alleviating disaster and restor- 
ing prosperity, and may not demand that the ordinary tests of 
confiscation be applied to emergency rate designed for that 
purpose.” The Texas commission order in question, Mr. Ben- 
ton said, was based on findings made by the commission of the 
existence of a severe drought in 30 counties in the stock raising 
section of Texas, and of resulting necessity of bringing feed- 
stuffs for the preservation of the stock ranged in those counties. 

The railroads contested the ordered rates as confiscatory 
and sought an injunction. The injunction was denied by the 
trial court and the denial was sustained by the appellate 
tribunal. 

The appellate court said the issue as to the determination 
of the emergency conditions was a matter resting in the sound 
discretion of the commission, unreviewable by the court where 
as here, there was substantial factual basis for the Commis- 
sion’s findings. It said it found nothing to warrant a legal 
conclusion of unreasonableness or arbitrariness. 

“Even did the record show, which we think it does not,” 
said the court, that the cost of hauling that portion of the 
commodity affected by the rate reduction was greater than the 
revenues derived therefrom under the order, the interest of 
the public in maintaining the industry in the affected territory 
outweighs this consideration. The prosperity of the section 
serviced by the carriers is of mutual concern both to the 
carrier and the public alike.” 

After saying that the rates made in view of the conditions 
could not be defeated, the court said it might properly be added 
that aside from the foregoing the factors and considerations 
involved in emergency rate making were so varied and com- 
plex that the ordinary tests of confiscation could hardly be 
properly applied in determining their validity. 

The title of the case before the Circuit Court of Appeals 
was Abilene & Southern Railway Co. et al. vs. Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING INQUIRY 


A favorable report on S. Res. 146, authorizing investiga- 
tion by the Senate interstate commerce committee of freight 
forwarding and handling of less carload traffic by the rail- 
roads, has been made by the committee (see Traffic World, 
June 24, p. 1402). 

“There has been a consistent and vigorous demand from 
all interested parties for such a study as is provided by Senate 
resolution 146,” said the committee report. “The American 
Trucking Associations, through its representatives, has urged 
such a study and freight forwarding regulatory legislation. 
Certain forwarding companies have endorsed the study and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has already devoted consid- 
erable time and thought to the problem of regulating freight- 
forwarding companies.” 


TAX RELIEF FOR RAILROADS 
The 1939 revenue bill providing tax relief for railroads has 
been approved by the House as amended by the Senate and 
sent to the President (see Traffic World, June 24). 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

mature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our special service department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. The same man, with long experience 
and wide knowledge, will answer questions relating to practical traffic prob. 
lems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him 
in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. Ifa 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from nonsubscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 





Tariff Interpretation—Weight of Packages, etc. to be Charged 
at Rate on Commodity Therein, Except as Otherwise Provided 


Illinois—Question: Referring to your answer to the ques- 
tion from Ohio, page 980 of the April 29, 1939 Traffic World, 
about legal weights on export shipments: 

We think Ohio had something else entirely in mind than 
what your answer implies. It seems to us that Ohio was not 
asking about the applicable weight for transportation purposes 
but that they are referring to the term “legal weight,” as used 
in a number of Latin countries for the purpose of assessing 
import duty. In that sense it refers to the weight of the goods 
and interior packing, but not the container, although even this 
definition is subject to slight variation in different countries. 

Answer: In the event you are correct in your viewpoint, we 
would refer our inquirer to page 1226 of the November 27, 1937, 
Traffic World, under the caption “Words and Phrases, Legal, 
Gross and Tare Weight.” 


Damages—lInvoice Value and Freight Charges 


Kansas.—Question: Although the subject has come up sev- 
eral times in your question and answer department concerning 
the basis on which claims should be filed, we should like to 
propose the subject again, as we have been having some con- 
troversy over our claims. 

We should like expressly to know something about the 
Railway Association which seems to determine what the carriers 
will and will not do in the matter of claim settlement and 
whether or not there is any appeal from their arbitrary 
decisions. It seems to us that the provision that carriers are 
liable as at common law leaves room for other interpretations 
than the mere invoice price plus freight, if paid. Please give us 
any information you think applies to this particular subject, to- 
— with citations supporting any ruling they have previously 
made. 

Answer: The Association of American Railways is an 
agency of the carriers, organized for the purpose of promoting 
the common interests of its members. 


It views on any matter, including the question of the 
measure of damages for loss or injury to goods are not bind- 
ing on shippers. Decisions of the courts, and in the final 
analysis, those of the Supreme Court of the United States, de- 
termine the liability of the carriers. 

Ordinarily the measure of damages for loss of or injury 
to goods is the market value at point of destination less freight 
charges if not paid. In numerous cases this principle is laid 
down, among which are the following: P. & S. F. R. Vs. 
Shell, 265 S. W. 758; Zimmers vs. Southern Ry. Co., 92 Sou. 
437; Liberty Sales Co. vs. Director-General, 198 N. Y. S. 253; 
Orange National Bank vs. Southern Pac. Co., 110 Sou. 329; 
Waters vs. Beckers, 186 N. W. 167; Forest Green Elect. Co. vs. 
Davis, 270 S. W. 394. 

Damages for loss of goods in transit are to be computed 
at the time and place of delivery and not at time and place 
of shipment. Leominster Fuel Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H., 154 
N. W. 831; G. C. & S. F. vs. Buckholts State Bank, 258 Sou. 
491; Y. & M. V. vs. Delta Grocery Co., 98 Sou. 777; Hedritter 
Lumber Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J., 122 Atl 691; Crail vs. Ill. Cent., 
12 Fed.(2d) 459. 

The invoice price, where there is an established market 
value at point of destination may not be used to measure the 
carrier’s liability under the decisions in the following cases: 
Y. & M. V. vs. Delta Grocery.& Cotton Co., 98 Sou. 777; L. & 
N. R. R. Co. vs. Shaeffer, 280 S. W. 974; Hatch vs. N. Y. C. 
203 N. Y. S. 807; King vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co., 379 S. W. 491; 
P. & S. F. R. Co. vs. Shell, 265 S. W. 758. 

The invoice price, however, is some evidence of market 
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value, but does not in itself constitute market value. See M. & 
M. Trans. Co. vs. Branch, 282 Fed. 494; Smith vs. L. & N. R. 
Co., 209 N. W. 465; Kuney vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 107 N. W. 
708; Collins & G. R. Co. vs. Beasley, 136 S E. 167; Feelyater 
vs. C. M. & St. P., 190 N. W. 193; The Cabo Villano, 18 Fed.(2) 
220; Sou. Ry. Co. vs. N. W. Fruit Exchange, 98 Sou. 382; 
A. C. L. R. Co. vs. Stovall-Pace Co., 118 S. W. 68; The Asuarca, 
13 Fed.(2) 222; N. Y. P. & N. R. Co. vs. Bundick-Taylor-Corbin- 
Handy Co., 122 S. E. 261; Davis, Director-General vs. Zimmers, 
98 Sou. 307. 


In the voluntary settlement of claims, the invoice price is a 
convenient basis of determining the amount of the claim. 


While, of course, we cannot locate any case which lays 
down any rule for the voluntary settlement of claims, it is our 
opinion that if the destination invoice price is used, freight 
charges may not be added thereto, inasmuch as if the destina- 
tion price is used they are included therein upon the theory 
which underlies, as we understand, the use of the invoice value, 
namely, that it represents approximately the market value at 
point of destination. 


Where the market value at destination is used the freight 
charges, if not paid, are to be deducted from the amount 
thereof, upon the theory that the transportation of the goods 
results in the enhancing of the value of the goods. If the 
destination invoice price, without the addition of freight 
charges is used, the shipper’is not deprived of the enhancement 
in the value of the goods. 


Sales—Cost of Cartage—Party Liable for Where 
Goods Sold F. O. B. Origin 


New York.—Question: Please refer to page 1253 of your 
June 3rd issue of the Traffic World under the heading of “Sales 
—F. O. B. Shipping Point.” 

The second paragraph of your answer reads as follows: 

“The term ‘F. O. B. mill’ signifies a delivery to the buyer 
by placing the goods on board some carrier.” 

I wonder if you would elaborate some more on this. Does 
it mean free of cartage or with cartage charges? The term 
“F. O. B. mill” is a rather silly one, in that it is hard to 
imagine free on board a manufacturer’s floor. 

Answer: The decisions of the courts in which the question 
of liability for the expensce of cartage on goods sold F. O. B. 
point of origin has been specifically at issue, are few in num- 
ber. There are, however, numerous cases in which the question 
of the meaning of the term “F. O. B. origin” has been con- 
sidered, some of which contain general statements which sup- 
port the view that the expense of cartage must be borne by 
the seller. See, for instance, Voge vs. Shienback (Wis.), 100 
N. W. 820; Jurst vs. Altamont Mfg. Co. (Kansas), 85 Pac. 551; 
Lawson vs. Hobbs (Va.), 91 S. E. 750; National Gas Light & 
Fuel Co. vs. Bixby (Minn.), 51 N. W. 217; Manganese Steel 
=a _ vs. First National Bank of Leola (S. D.), 125 N. 


In the case first cited above, the court said that it is 
supported by authorities generally that a sale F. O. B. cars 
means that the subject of the sale is to be placed on the cars 
for shipment without any expense or act on the part of the 
buyer, and that as soon as so placed the title is to pass 
absolutely to the buyer, and the property be wholly at his risk, 
in the absence of any circumstances indicating retention of such 
control by the seller as security for purchase money, by pre- 
senting the right of stoppage in transitu; Neimeyer L. Co. vs. 
Burlington R. Co. (Nebr.), 74 N. W. 670; Congdon vs. Kendall 
(Nebr.), 73 N. W. 689; Capehart vs. Furman, F. I. Co., (Ala.), 
16 Sou. 627; Sheffield F. Co. vs. Hull C. & C. Co. (Ala.), 14 
Sou. 672; Knapp Electrical Works vs. New York I. W. Co. 
(Tll.), 42 N. E. 147; Silberman vs. Clark, 96 N. Y. 522; Ex Parte 
Roseware China Clay Co., 11 Ch. Div. 560; Miller vs. Seaman, 
35 Atl. 134; Benjamin on Sales, Vol. 1, Section 741, Note; 
Elliott on Railroads, Section 1425; that all of such authorities 
declare that a “f. o. b. cars” so plainly indicates that the seller, 
without expense to the buyer, is to deliver the subject of the 
sale on cars ready to be taken out by the carriers; that the 
term is not open to construction; that some hold that evidence 
is admissible to show that the letters “f. o. b.” as used in 
mercantile contracts stand for the words “free on board,” but, 
generally speaking, it is held that the courts will take judicial 
notice that such is the meaning and that the import of the 
words is too plain to call for or permit judicial construction. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Marks on 
Package and Address on Bill of Lading 


Wisconsin.—Question: On page 1206 of the Traffic World 
issue of May 27, in answer to California you state that the 
marking on a package controls in preference to the destina- 
tion as shown on the bill of lading and shipping direction. 

If on the contrary the markings on the packages were a 
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correct destination and the bill of lading destination was in- 
correct and the carriers sent the packages according to the bill 
of lading instead of the destination shown on the packages, 
would the carriers be responsible for sending this shipment to 
the destination as shown on the bill of lading instead of the 
destination shown on the packages? 

Answer: While we can locate no decisions of the Com. 
mission so holding, it would appear that, if under the Com- 
mission’s decisions, a carrier is not liable for misrouting in 
forwarding a shipment to the destination shown on the package, 
conversely it is liable for forwarding a shipment to the destina- 
tion shown in the bill of lading instead of to the destination 
shown on the package. 


Sales—Duty of Seller in Regard to Shipping 
at Lowest Charge 


New York.—Question: Recently we had occasion to run 
into a very peculiar situation, and I am wondering whether 
or not you can furnish me with any decisions on cases of a 
similar nature. 

One of our customers in Cleveland, Ohio, mailed us an 
order to be shipped out by one of the carloading companies, 
but in view of the fact that the weight was only 28 pounds, 
we felt that it would be to our customer’s advantage to send 
it out by parcel post in view of the difference in transportation 
cost. 

However, much to our surprise, he comes back with the 
information that this carloading company has submitted a con- 
solidated rate whereby that 28 pound package would have only 
cost him 31c. As a result it was necessary for us to credit our 
customer with the difference. 

Now the question is, should we be penalized for the action 
taken as outlined above, for after all we, as a shipper, have no 
way of knowing of any consolidated rate. The carriers tariff 
rate would have been more than the parcel post charges, which 
accounted for our sending it out the cheaper way. 


We have just run into a similar case in regards to a 10 
pound package to Pittsburgh but in this instance the carloading 
company agrees with us that from the information we had on 
hand, we were acting in our customer’s behalf, and is willing to 
pay us the difference if necessary. As you can see this carrier 
is in accord with our contention, whereas the other isn’t. 


Answer: We cannot locate decisions of the courts relating 
specifically to the duty of a seller in regard to the care to be 
exercised in shipping goods to the buyer, other than with re- 
spect to the duty of the seller to exercise due care and diligence 
to provide the buyer with a remedy over against the carrier in 
case of the loss or destruction of the goods delivered to the 
carrier for transportation to the buyer. See Miller vs. Harvey, 
221 N. Y. 54, 116 N. E. 781. 


However, under the provisions of the Uniform Sales of 
Goods Act, which is considered declaratory of the common lav, 
unless otherwise authorized by the buyer, the seller must make 
such contract with the carrier on behalf of the buyer as may be 
reasonable, having regard to the nature of the goods and the 
other circumstances of the case. 

In Phoenix Lock Works vs. Capelie Hardware Co., 32 Atl. 
79, it was held that where the seller and buyer do not reside 
at the same place, and the goods bought are, by contract be- 
tween the two parties, to be forwarded to the latter above 
named to complete the sale, it is the duty of the former to 
send them in a reasonable time, and by some one of the ordi- 
nary means of transport (if there be more than one) that will 
be convenient to the buyer and not more expensive than others 
of like efficiency; this, in the absence of any agreement or 
order by the buyer that they shall be sent forward by any 
particular means. 

Where no particular carrier or route is specified in the 
contract, the seller may ship the goods by the ordinary means 
and usual routes of carriage; and although they are shipped 
by a carrier which does not transport goods to the stipulated 
place, it will not be presumed that this was not the usual mode 
of shipment, or that there was no connecting route. The fact 
that the seller complies with the buyer’s request in sending one 
installment of goods by a particular carrier will not require 
him to so ship the residue, where no carrier is designated in 
the contract of sale. If, however, the buyer has designated the 
carrier and route by which shipment shall be made, there can 
be no valid delivery by carrier unless the seller ships by the 
designated carrier, from the designated port, and by the desig- 
nated route, although shipment by the wrong route is waived 
by accepting the goods without timely objection. Where a con- 
tract for delivery f. o. b. on shipping directions of the buyer 
provides that it shall be subject to all contingencies beyond 
control of the parties, it is the duty of the buyer to secure 
necessary cargo space, but the buyer may show that he made 
bona fide efforts to perform such duty and that there was, for 
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MAGNIFICENT STREAMLINED FLYERS 


@ For discriminating travelers who enjoy 
the utmost in beautiful appointments, 
roominess, and smooth-riding speed on 
transcontinental journeys, Santa Fe pro- 
vides these superb ultra-modern stainless 
steel streamliners. 


The Chief is not only the fastest of 
all daily trains between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, but is also the only all- 
Pullman extra-fare daily streamliner be- 
tween those two points. 


The Super Chief is the only all-Pullman 
extra-fare streamliner racing between 
Chicago and Los Angeles in just 39% 
hours. Departure is from Chicago each 
Tuesday and Saturday evening. 


For advance reservations on either of 
these magnificent streamliners, just get 
in touch with any Santa Fe ticket office 
or travel agency. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T. M., 
Santa Fe System Lines, 
1293 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


VISIT GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION 
AT SAN FRANCISCO THIS YEAR 
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Cceme Steebstrapr 


Saved Us Money For Years — 
NOW WE'RE EFFECTING STILL FURTHER 


ECONOMIES BY USING 
THE ACME sxkip-Loap 
PROCESS! 


Handling costs are reduced—the danger 
of damage to shipments is minimized— 
time and space are saved—customer good- 
will is built up. These and many other 
advantages have been instrumental in 
effecting important shipping economies 
for shippers the country over. 


Shown at the right are a.few typical 
applications of the Acme Skid-Load 
Process, which enables more efficient, more 
economical shipment of products for all 
industries. By use of the Acme Skid-Load 
Process many individual units can be con- 
verted into a single, compact package. 
Frequently, bulky and otherwise hard-to- 
handle shapes can be assembled into one 
easily handled unit—often the handling 
of heavy objects is greatly facilitated. 
Loading and unloading are accomplished 
with a minimum of manual effort. 

Chances are that you, too, can effect 
important economies by using this time 
and money-saving method in the shipping 
and handling of your products. Write for 
the descriptive folder, illustrating some of 
the numerous ways in which various in- 
dustries have lowered costs by the util- 
ization of the Acme Skid-Load Process. 
Or ask for data on your own shipments. 
Suggestions are free. Just mail the coupon. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


2844 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Branches and Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities 


ACME skip-Loap PROCESS 
FOR MAKING SHIPMENTS 
“BOUND TO GET THERE” 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2844 Archer Avenue, Chicago, II. 
(0 Send me the booklet describing the Acme Skid- 
Load Process 


(0 Have the nearest Acme engineer call 


Automobile stabilizers. 
Containers and damage 
both eliminated. Handling 
costs cut by shipper and con- 
signee. The same Acme Skid- 
Load Process can be used 
r interplant movement. 
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Another interesting applica- 
tion of the Acme Skid-Load 
Process is in the shipping 
of inner-sole leather. This 
skid is quickly handled with 


a power or hand truck. 


applied to spooled copper 
wire of well known manu- 
facturer. Investigate the 
Acme Skid-Load Process 
for economically and safely 
handling your own products. 


Iron cores fr rolls of 
rotogravure paper are re- 
turned on skids by printers 
to paper mills. The load 
pictured weighs 3600 lbs., 
but Acme Steelstrap makes 
it “Bound to Get There.” 
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Motor truck load of coiled 
strip steel on non-returnable 
skids. Coils held on inex- 
pensive wood skids or pal- 
lets with Acme Steelstrap 
tensioned and sealed. In- 
juries to workmen reduced 
by mer pone manual 
coil, 
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a considerable period, an embargo on freight of the kind con- 
tracted for. 


Tariff Interpretation—Words and Phrases—“Reached By” 


Colorado.—Question: Please refer to Item 5620-C, Supp. 
113 of Agent Kipp’s Tariff 111-I, ICC No. A-2601, which covers 
carload rates on soft coal from Mississippi River crossings, etc., 
to so-called Colorado common points. 

In referring to Note 2 to this item, regarding minimum 
weights, the reading is found to be in part: “on soft coal to 
points on or reached by the A. T. & S. F., the following mini- 
mum weights will apply—.” 

We are unable to locate just what is meant by the wording 
“reached by,” as some think it is the same as “routed via’; 
some that it apparently applies only to destinations on the 
A. T. & S. F.; some that it means to any competitive point 
reached by the A. T. & S. F. and other lines shipment would 
not have to be handled by the A. T. & S. F. at all. 

Kindly let us have your opinion on this matter. 

Answer: We can locate no case in which the Commission 
has construed the term “reached by,” when used in a tariff in 
the manner in which used in the tariff to which you refer. 

The word “reach” has a number of meanings, among which 
are “to extend; to stretch out as far as; to touch by virtue of 
extent.” 

In the portion of Note 2 quoted in the second paragraph of 
your letter the word “or” appears between the words “on” and 
“reached.” In its ordinary sense the word “or” is a disjunctive 
particle, and it will be so construed, unless there is something 
to give it a different meaning. Oxsheer vs. Watt, 44 S. W. 67. 
It is a connective that marks an alternative, generally cor- 
responding to “either.” Austin vs. Oakes, 1 N. Y. S. 307. 

There being nothing in Note 2 which gives it a different 
meaning, it is our opinion that it is used in Note 2 in an 
alternative sense, and that therefore the minimum weights 
apply only to destinations on the A. T. & S. F. 


State Versus Interstate Traffic 


New York.—Question: A question has been asked regard- 
ing what constitutes interstate and intrastate commerce. It 
appears that a shipment originated at Jersey City, New Jersey, 
and was transported to New York City by private carrier; same 
being the party from whom the merchandise was purchased. 
At New York City it was turned over to a common carrier by 
motor truck to destination in Upstate New York. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the rates to be 
applied. The carrier who delivered the merchandise to destina- 
tion has published rates covering interstate commerce, and also 
rates applicable wholly within New York State. 

The question is: What rates are applicable? We will ap- 
preciate any information you may give on the subject. 

Answer: Under the principle of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Pa. R. R. Co. vs. Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio, et al., 298 U. S. 170, it is our opinion that 
the movement by motor truck from New York City to destina- 
tion in upstate New York is intrastate. While this case relates 
to a rail transportation by common carrier, following a rail 
transportation by private carrier, and the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act differ with respect to transportation 
by rail and transportation by motor carrier, in that the act 
applies only to common carriers by rail and applies in certain 
respects to private carriers by motor truck as well as common 
carriers by motor truck, it is our opinion that the principle of 
this decision is applicable in the instant case. 

Paragraph (b) of Section 202 of the Motor Carrier Act 1935 
states that the provisions of this part apply to the transporta- 
tion of property by motor carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce. However, the Interstate Commerce Commiss‘on has no 
jurisdiction over private carriers except to establish, if need 
therefore is found, reasonable requirements to promote safety 
of operation. Furthermore, a private carrier is not a motor 
carrier within the meaning of paragraph (b) of Section 202, 
except to the extent of reasonable requirements to promote 
safety of operation and qualification and maximum hours of 
employees and standards of equipment, within the provisions 
of paragraph 3 of Section 204. 

In its decision in the case cited above, the Supreme Court 
said: 

“Neither in the cases cited by the appellants nor in any 
others known to us has transportation by a common carrier 
been combined with carriage by an owner for the purpose of 
subjecting the whole to the operation of the statute when the 
parts would be exempt. Such a fusion, if permitted, would lead 
to strange results.” 


TRAFFIC COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 
The graduating exercises of the College of Advanced 
Traffic, Chicago, will be held at the Hotel Sherman, July 8. 
Robert J. McBride, vice-president of the college, will preside. 
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Personal Notes 





Albert R. Couchman has been appointed traffic manager 
of the North American Cement Corporation, New York City. 

The Virginian Railway has announced the following ap- 
pointments: J. W. Tumlin, general agent, Detroit, Mich.; H. H. 
Clapp, commercial agent, Cincinnati, Ohio, and R. E. Ross, 
traveling freight agent, Charlotte, N. C. 

Christine Poelstra is chairman of the program commit- 
tee of the Cleveland Railway Business Women’s Association, 
which will hold its regular meeting July 12 at Crosby’s Res- 
taurant. Plans for the summer include a beach party at 
Beach Cliff July 25, and a boat trip August 20. 

C. E. Angove, superintendent of the Great Western Rail- 
way at Loveland, Colo., retired July 1. F. C. Gorom has been 
—— superintendent and master mechanic at Loveland, 

olo. 

Neal Davidson has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Nickel Plate, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 

R. E. Kelly, manager of development and colonization of 
the Southern Pacific Lines, died of a heart attack in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 28. 

C. H. Rhodebeck has been appointed eastern traffic man- 
ager for Monark Motor Freight System, Inc. 

The Colorado and Southern Railway announced that J. D. 
Walker has been appointed general manager, with headquar- 
ters at Denver, Colo. F. T. Darrow has been appointed chief 
engineer at Chicago, and M. A. Stainer, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Denver, Colo. 

F. W. Holt has been appointed purchasing agent of the 
Erie Railroad, Cleveland, Ohio, to succeed F. E. Driscoll, re- 
tired. F. J. Loughlin has been appointed assistant to the 
purchasing agent. 

The Milwaukee Road announces the following appoint- 
ments: Marshall L. Olson, district passenger agent, Madison, 
Wis., and Carl F. Dahnke, general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, Milwaukee, Wis. Charles C. Kamlah, chief rate clerk 
of the general freight department, Chicago, has retired. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe has announced the 
following appointments: George C. Jefferis, assistant to the 
vice-president, Chicago; George J. Steinmiller, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, Chicago. F. C. Maegly, assistant general 
freight of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe in Chicago, will 
retire July 1. 


ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD CARLOADINGS 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board has released its 
forecast of carload commodity shipments for the third quarter 
of 1939 which indicates, in summary, an increase of 17.3 per 
cent over carloadings in the third quarter of 1938. A total of 
705,041 carloads is predicted for the 37 commodities on which 
estimates are made, as compared with 600,901 carloads actually 
loaded in the same period of 1938. 

Heaviest increases are predicted in the following commodi- 
ties: Enamelware, 52.5 per cent; iron and steel, 35 per cent; 
electrical goods, 28 per cent; automobiles, trucks and parts, 
25 per cent, and cement, 24 per cent. A 15 per cent increase 
in loadings in coal is predicted. Decreases are predicted on 
fresh fruits, 18.4 per cent; leather and products, 10 per cent; 
general glassware, 9 per cent; hay, straw and alfalfa, 7.4 per 
cent, and live stock, 6.8 per cent. 


MID-WEST SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY BOARD 


The mid-summer meeting of the Mid-West Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board will be held July 16 at the Faust Hotel, Rockford, 
Ill. National and regional forecasts of carloadings will be dis- 
cussed at the meeting, as well as other matters of mutual con- 
cern between shippers and carriers in connection with subjects 
coming within the scope of the board. Reports of standing com- 
mittees will be given, followed by special reports by Lawrence 
Farlow, chairman of the grain committee, J. E. Bryan, chair- 
man of the legislative committee, and by George G. Zorn and 
C. H. Dietrich, reporting on the accomplishments of the Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign. General transportation conditions 
will be reported by L. M. Betts, manager, car service division, 
Association of American Railroads. 

There will be a luncheon at which George M. Crowson, 
assistant to the president, Illinois Central, will be the speaker. 
After the business session has closed, there will be a golf out- 
ing at Forest Hills Country Club. C. S. Bather is chairman of 
the committee on arrangements, 

Preparatory to its summer meeting, the board has re- 
leased estimates of carloadings for the third quarter of 1939, 
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prepared by its commodity committees. A summary indicates 
that the loadings in that period will be 8.4 per cent higher 
than in the same quarter of 1938. The comparable totals on 
the 29 commodities on which reports are made, are 732,457 
cars estimated for the third quarter of 1939, and 675,453 cars 
actually loaded in the third quarter of 1938. 

Commodities on which the heaviest increases are pre- 
dicted include ore and concentrates, 100 per cent; fresh fruits 
other than citrus, 71.2 per cent; automobiles, trucks and parts, 
50 per cent; potatoes, 24.1 per cent, and brick and clay products, 
20 per cent. Decreases are predicted on fresh vegetables other 
than potatoes, 23.9 per cent; grain, 12 per cent, and gravel, 
sand and stone, 10 per cent. 


NORTHWEST SHIPPERS’ BOARD 


Freight carloadings in the third quarter of 1939 throughout 
the territory covered by the Pacific Northwest Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board are expected to be 4.7 per cent above actual car- 
loadings during the same period last year, according to figures 
released at the meeting of the board held June 30 in Tacoma, 
Wash. Carloading of 32 principal commodities will aggregate 
193,836 cars, as compared with 185,176 cars of the same com- 
modities actually loaded last year during the same period. 
Largest increases are predicted in the following commodities: 
Cement and concrete products, 99.7 per cent; lime and plaster, 
58.4 per cent; sugar, syrup and glucose, 58.2 per cent; ores, 
concentrates and smelter products, 33.1 per cent, and iron 
and steel, 30.8 per cent. A decrease is predicted in carload- 
ings of sugar beets of 38.5 per cent; agricultural implements 
and vehicles, 29.8 per cent and grain, 25 per cent. A summary 
indicates that in the aggregate, products of agriculture are 
expected to show a decrease of 10.3 per cent; animals and 
products, a decrease of 2.1 per cent; construction and building 
materials, an increase of 9.5 per cent; products of mines, an 
increase of 9.7 per cent; and manufactured articles, an increase 
of 16.7 per cent. 


The board voted to reaffirm the recommendation adopted 
in June, 1938, that Congress repeal the land grant act, and to 
remove the preferential and discriminatory rates now existing 
between shippers and localities. E. W. Coughlin, representing 
the car service division of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, reported on the availability of equipment. Donald A. 
Callahan, president of Callahan Consolidated Mines, Inc., and 
a director of the United States Chamber of Commerce, spoke 
at the luncheon. W. G. Perrow, district manager, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Spokane, Wash., presided at the meeting. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


Items for this column are solicited and when they are sent and 
not published it is because they are inappropriate or not timely. Copies 
of a club’s publication or the notices it sends to members are usually 
not sufficient, because often they are received too late to be of value. 
The Traffic World goes to press in Chicago Friday of each week. News 
of coming or past events, such as meetings, dinners and election of 
officers, is desired. If publicity is looked for it should be made the duty 
of some one in the club to keep us adequately and promptly informed. 
—Editor The Traffic World. 


The Traffic Club of New York will hold its annual out- 
ing Tuesday July 11 at the New York Athletic Club, Travers 
Island. There will be golf, horseshoe pitching, swimming and 
baseball. Dinner will be served. Harry Stockdale is chairman 
of the committee in charge, assisted by W. S. Ducey, R. W. 
Nelson, M. A. Clark and G. G. Orme. 








K. N. Merritt, general sales manager of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, New York City, was the principal speaker at the 
June 27 meeting of the Traffic Club of Houston, held at the 
Rice Hotel. His subject was, “Personalized Selling and Its 
Relation to Transportation.” 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Metropolitan St. Louis held 
its regular meeting, June 15, at the Norwood Hills Country 
Club. About 125 members and guests attended. Arthur Casey, 
from radio station KMOX, was the principal speaker. On June 
22 the club made an inspection tour of the Viking Freight 
Company. The members are planning to attend the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera on July 27. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its annual 
picnic July 16, at Culver, Ind. Swimming, boating, baseball, 
fishing, races and dancing are on the program. There will 
also be a visit to the Culver Military Academy. The com- 
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mitttee in charge is planning a barbecue to be served at the 
picnic grounds. Arthur Martin is in charge of prizes; Harry 
Zeff, baseball; and Adolph Halvorsen, reservations. The club’s 
next golf outing will be held July 20 at Cherry Hills Golf Club. 





The Toledo Transportation Club held its annual golf out- 
ing at Inverness, June 22. Over 300 attended. Billie Burke, 
former National Open champion, Al Watrus, professional at 
the Oakland Hills Country Club and C. E. Denny, president of 
the Erie Railroad, played an exhibition round. U. E. McFar- 
land, general traffic manager, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
was general chairman of the outing. 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold its annual picnic July 
15 at Hasslinger’s Beach Resort, Moose Lake, Wis. There will 
be horseshoes, swimming, boating and fishing and a shipper- 
carrier baseball game, with music and dancing in the evening. 
H. A. Wilson, chairman of the outdoor activities committee, is 
in charge. The club is planning a boat ride on August 5 and 
a golf outing on August 18, at the Woodmont Country Club. 





The Transportation Club of Decatur, Ill., will hold its an- 
nual mid-summer outing July 11 and 12 at the South Side 
Country Club. Golfers will play for the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie Blind Bogey Cup and other prizes. Picnic festivities will 
continue both days, with cars, swimming, horseshoes, tennis 
and bowling on the green. The Wheeling and Lake Erie 
pinochle trophy will be awarded. The dinner will be held Tues- 
day. The club has invited wives of members to be its guests 
at a bridge luncheon on Tuesday and a breakfast and theatre 
party on Wednesday. 





The Traffic Club of Denver is planning to have a bowling 
team in the fall, and a call has just been issued by Jack Bolin, 
Southern Pacific, and Frank Russell, Denver Dry Goods Com- 
pany, for men who will be interested. 





The Traffic Club of Detroit is planning a day’s outing at 
Put-In Bay on July 6. This outing is an annual event. A. B. 
Sutton, division freight agent, Gulf., Mobile and Northern, is 
chairman of the committee in charge and has arranged a pro- 
gram of sports and entertainment. 





Ex-Commissioner B. H. Meyer was the guest of honor at 
a luncheon held jointly by the Traffic Club of Chicago and the 
Chicago area members of the Association of Practitioners at 
the Palmer House June 29. H. A. Hollopeter, traffic director, 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis, and C. E. 
Hochstedler, traffic director, Chicago Association of Commerce, 
said kind things about the work of Mr. Meyer as a commis- 
sioner, and extended to him the best wishes of the audience. 
Mr. Hochstedler also presented to the guest of honor a scroll 
on which were signed the names of all those present, and a 
combination desk clock and weather guide. Mr. Meyer spoke 
briefly, repeating what he said twenty years ago, that it were 
better for the Commission to be abolished than for it to lose 
its independence. In his experience, he said, there had been 
examples of political “nibbling,” but there had never been any 
tangible results of that nibbling and, indeed, the commis- 
sioners themselves, were the only ones annoyed by it. He said 
he did not favor enlargement of the Commission beyond its 
present membership of eleven. In his experience, he said, a 
deliberative body of seven members was large enough to rep- 
resent all views and not too large to be unwieldy. 


TRANSPORT INQUIRY PROPOSED 

Chairman Bland, of the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries, has substituted a simple House resolution 
(H. Res. 226) for his joint resolution (H. J. Res. 332) creating 
a House committee to investigate and report on the transpor- 
tation problems of the United States. Only action by the 
House is required on the substitute resolution, whereas a joint 
resolution must be acted on by the Senate and sent to the 
President (see Traffic World, June 24). 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 

Chairman Jones, of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, announced June 26 that since the RFC resumed lending 
in February, 1938, it had made 33 loans to railroads aggregat- 
ing $151,711,112.30. As of May 31, the corporation had dis- 
bursed $646,843,461.06 in loans to railroads and repayments 
— amounted to $215,381,357.61, according to its monthly 
report. 


PROPOSED TRANSPORTATION ACT 


The subcommittee of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, to which was assigned the task of writ- 
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ing a proposed transportation act, was expected this week to 
report to the whole committee shortly. Chairman Lea said the 
measure would not embody a codification of the interstate com- 
merce act, with amendments, as did S. 2009 as passed by the 
Senate. The bill will contain amendments to the act and 
provisions for regulation of water carriers. A tentative draft 
of the bill has been printed but Chairman Lea said nothing 
would be made public until the subcommittee had finally 
approved the text and was ready to report to the whole com- 
mittee. 


LOCOMOTIVE FUEL AND POWER 


The cost of fuel and power charged to yard and train 
service of Class I steam railways in the United States, includ- 
ing switching and terminal companies, amounted to $20,182,306 
in April this year as compared with $19,521,630 in April last 
year, according to a compilation, statement M-230, prepared 
by the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics. For the four months 
ended with April the cost was $84,455,323 as compared with 
$83,954,239 in the corresponding period last year. 


RAIL REORGANIZATION BILL 


Further testimony in opposition to S. 1869, the bill passed 
by the Senate creating a railroad reorganization court and 
prescribing standards intended to bring about drastic reduction 
in capitalization of reorganized railroads, was heard by the 
Chandler subcommittee of the House judiciary committee this 
week. The measure was opposed by John W. Stedman, vice- 
president of the Prudential Insurance Co.; Frederick W. 
Walker, of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., and 
C. A. Miller, general counsel of the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States in the first five 
months of 1939 had a net railway operating income of $126,- 
167,043, which was at the annual rate of return of 1.50 per cent 
on their property investment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 

In the first five months of 1938, their net railway operat- 
ing income was $46,025,993, or 0.55 per cent, on their property 
investment, and in the first five months of 1930, their net rail- 
way operating income was $301,732,780, or 3.51 per cent, on 
property investment, according to the bureau’s statement, 
which added: 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment of 
operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first five months of 1939 
is based on reports from 136 Class I railroads representing a total 
of 233,652 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first five months of 1939 totaled 
$1,482,509,821, compared with $1,353,986,368 for the same period in 
1938, and $2,218,877,128 for the same period in 1930, an increase of 9.5 
per cent in 1939 above 1938, but 33.2 per cent below 1930. Operating 
expenses for the first five months of 1939 amounted to $1,158,958,505, 
compared with $1,113,461,692 for the same period in 1938, and $1,717,- 
945,937 for the same period in 1930. Operating expenses for the first 
five months of 1939 were 4.1 per cent more than in the same period 
in 1938, but 32.5 per cent below 1930. 

Class I railroads in the first five months of 1939 paid $142,900,527 
in taxes, compared with $140,655,147 in the same period in 1938, and 
$146,785,356 in the same period in 1930. For the month of May alone, 
the tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $28,831,347, an increase 
of $480,516 or 1.7 per cent above May, 1938. 

Thirty-five Class I railroads failed to earn expenses and taxes in 
the first five months of 1939, of which 12 were in the eastern district, 
6 in the southern district, and 17 in the western district. 

Class I railroads in May, 1939, had a net railway operating income 
of $25,100,765 or 1.32 per cent on investment compared with $16,665,- 
684 or 0.87 per cent in May, 1938, and $67,790,336 or 3.41 per cent in 
May, 1930. 

Gross operating revenues for the month of May amounted to $302,- 
617,948, compared with $272,609,400 in May, 1938, and $457,254,022 in 
May, 1930. Operating expenses in May totaled $237,411,054 compared 
with $217,054,008 in the same month in 1938, and $347,604,651 in May, 
1930. 

Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the eastern district for the first five months in 
1939 had a net railway operating income of $79,917,318, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 1.76 per cent on their property investment. 
For the same period in 1938, their net railway operating income was 
$35,119,857 or 0.77 per cent on their property investment, while in 1930 
it was $177,734,373 or 4.15 per cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the eastern district for 
the first five months of 1939 totaled $725,386,077, an increase of 12.2 per 
cent compared with 1938, but a decerase of 35.4 per cent compared with 
1930. Operating expenses in the first five months of this year totaled 
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$549,785,629, an increase of 5.9 per cent above the same period in 1938, 
but a decrease of 35.4 per cent under the first five months of 1930. 

Class I railroads in the eastern district for the month of May 
had a net railway operating income of $13,709,085 compared with $11,- 
633,714 in May, 1938, and $43,275,323 in May, 1930. 


Southern District 


Class I railroads in the southern district for the first five months 
of 1939 had a net railway operating income of $27,334,825, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.03 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. For the same period in 1938, their net railway operating 
income amounted to $18,573,385, which was at the annual rate of return 
of 1.39 per cent on their property investment, and for the same period 
in 1930 was $38,895,434 or 2.76 per cent on investment. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the southern district for the first 
five months in 1939 amounted to $208,650,871, an increase of 7.1 per cent 
compared with the same period in 1938, but a decrease of 28.6 per 
cent under the same period in 1930. Operating expenses in the first 
five months of 1939 totaled $156,331,900, an increase of 3.2 per cent 
above the same period in 1938, but a decrease of 31.8 per cent under 
1930. 

Class I railroads in the southern district for the month of May 
had a net railway operating income of $4,333,914, compared with 
$3,663,934 in May, 1938, and $6,010,550 in May, 1930. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the western district for the first five months 
in 1939 had a net railway operating income of $18,914,900, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 0.75 per cent on their property investment, 
For the same period in 1938 those same roads had a net railway 
operating deficit of $7,667,249. In 1930 they had a net ralway operating 
income of $85,102,973 or 2.92 per cent on investment. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the western district for the first 
five months in 1939 amounted to $548,472,873, an increase of 7 per cent 
above the same period in 1938 but a decerase of 31.8 per cent below 
the same period in 1930. Operating expenses in the first five months 
of 1939 totaled $452,840,976, an increase of 2.2 per cent compared with 
the same period in 1938, but a decrease of 29 per cent under the same 
period in 1930. 

For the month of May alone the Class I railroads in the western 
district had a net railway operating income of $7,057,766, compared 
with $1,368,036 in May, 1938, and $18,504,463 in May, 1930. 





NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 28290, Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, /Calif., et al) vs. G. N. et al. 
Rates and charges, cantaloupes, melons and watermelons, points 
in California to points in Washington, Idaho and/ Oregon, in viola- 
tion of sections 1, 3 and 4. Ask reasonable ratés and reparation. 

(M. J. McCarthy, 149 California St.,/San Francisco, Calif.) 

ey aaa’ Franzell & Co. et al.,/ Pittsburgh; Pa., vs. A. & W. 

. et al. 

Unreasonable refrigeration charges, fresh peaches, points in 
Georgia, Nerth Carolina and South Carolina to points in Penn- 
sylvania. Ask reparation; (Walter S. Ryan, 1210 Palo Alto St, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa.) | 
28288, trucks on flat cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs: 

Investigation instituted by the Commission, on its own motion, 
into the lawfulness of rates, charges, rules, regulations and prac- 
tices provided in C. G. W. tariff with respect to the transportation 
of semi-trailers on own wheels loaded on flat cars between Chicago, 
Tll., and Council Bluffs, Ia. 

No. 28292, Garrett & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., vs. Alton et al. 

Rates, wine, in bottles, in packages, between points in New 
York, on the one hand, and points in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Texas, Colorado, Kansas and Oklahoma, on the other, in 
violation of sections 1 and 3, the undue preference alleged being 
for shippers of wine in the before mentioned states. Asks rea- 
sonable rates. (Harry S. Elkins, 930 Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.) 

MC C-140, Western Trunk Line Motor Common Carriers Bureau, Des 
Moines, Ia., vs. M. M. Levin, dba Premier Trucking Service, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Alleges that rates, minimum weights, rules and regulations pub- 
lished in defendant’s MF-I. C. C. No. 35 applicable on property 
between points in Illinois and Indiana, on the one hand, and points 
in Iowa and Nebraska, on the other, are unduly low and ul 
reasonable in violation of the motor carrier act. Ask reasonable 
rates, minimum weights, etc. (C. E. Bellew, 1017 Walnut St., Des 
Moines, Ia.) 


No. 


No. 





CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in MC F-933, assigned for June 27, St. Louis, Mo., was 
canceled. 

Hearing in I. & S. M-696, assigned for June 27, at Boston, Mass., 
was postponed to August 16, at the Hotel Manger, Boston, Mass., be- 
fore Examiner Naefe. 

Hearing in 28270 and Sub. 1, assigned for June 30, at Brooklyn 
N. Y., was postponed to a date to be fixed. 

Hearing in fourth section application 17759, assigned for June 30, 
at Evansville, Ind., was canceled. 

Hearing in MC 14331, assigned for June 30, at Houston, Tex., Was 
postponed to July 24, at the Ben Milam Hotel, Houston, Tex., before 
Joint Board 77. 

Hearing in MC 25951, assigned for June 29, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
was postponed to July 3, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., before Joint Board 65. 
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COME ON! GET IN THE SWIM! 


. . » you're in smart company when you dive right in and join the thousands of shippers and receivers of 
merchandise freight who use Precision Transportation—the Norfolk and Western Railway’s unexcelled 
freight service between the Midwest and the Virginias and Carolinas and between the North and the South. 
This transportation service has earned an outstanding reputation for efficiency, economy, and depend- 
ability. When you have freight to be moved, specify Precision Transportation — via the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. It is the most satisfactory route for your shipments. Come on .. . get in the swim 
and .. . specify Norfolk and Western service. 
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For complete information regarding trates, routes, and schedules; and for assistance in the solution of 
your shipping problems, call or write any representative of the Norfolk and Western Railway’s Freight Traffic 
Department. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this docket will be noted elsewhere. 


July 3—Atlanta, Ga.—Henry Grady Hotel—Examiner Higgins: 
MC F-927—L. Patz, lease, J. W. Huckabee. 
July 3—Denver, Colo.—State Comm.—Examiner Pierce: 
MC 29991, Sub. 2—A. N. Barlow, Denver, certificate to extend opera- 
tions. 


July 3—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Hotel—Examiner Hanback: 
MC 22590—J. H. Rose Truck Line, Houston, license. 
MC 77554—Lone Star Package Car Co., Inc., Houston, license. 


July 3—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel President—Examiner Witters: 
28267—-J. N. Russel and Russel Grain Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
July 3—Lansing, Mich.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Kassel: 
MC 95203 and MC 95204—F.. Palmer, Niles, Mich., certificate and per- 
mit. 
July 3—Lincoin, Neb.—Cornhusker Hotel—Jt. Bds. 44 and 184: 
MC 2792, Sub. 1—A. Trowbridge, Crawford, Neb., permit to extend 
operations. 
MC 95771—A. P. Jackson, Crookston, Neb., certificate. 
July 3—Memphis, Tenn.—Peabody Hotel—Examiner Hendon: 
MC F-940—Frisco Transportation Co., purchase, C. F. Reddish. 
MC F-941—Frisco Transportation Co., purchase, F. Blake. 
July 3—Minneapolis, Minn.—Hotel Nicollet—Jt. Bd. 145: 
MC 67099, Sub. 1—Knight’s Freight Transfer, Mabel, Minn., certif- 
icate to extend operations. 
McC 89966— P & S Transfer Service, Minneapolis, certificate. 
July 3—Seattle, Wash.—Olympic Hotel—Examiner Boss: 
MC 6746—American Motor Freight Co., Seattle. 
July 3—Syracuse, N. Y.—U. S. Court—Examiner Frizzell: 
MC 92400—E. L. Simmons, Watertown, N. Y. 
July 5—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Hanrahan: 
MC 17778, Sub. 1—B. & E. Transportation Co., Inc., certificate to 
extend operations. 
July 5—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Examiner Hanback: 
MC C-110—Highway Motor Freight Lines, Inc., vs. A. C. E. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., et al. 
MC C-110, Sub. 1—Highway Motor Freight Lines, Inc., vs. Anderson 
Truck Line et al. 
July 5—Denver, Colo.—State Comm.—Examiner Pierce: 
MC 100294—J. Ritchie, Denver, permit. 


July 5—Des Moines, la.—Hotel Kirkwood—Examiner Burge: 
MC 18639, Sub. 2—Butterworth Motor Freight Lines, Humboldt, Ia., 
certificate to extend operations. 
July 5—Dothan, Ala.—Federal Bidg.—Jt. Bds. 205 and 98: 
MC 526, Subs. 4 and 5—St. Andrews Bay Transportation Co., Dothan, 
Ala., certificate to extend operations. 
July 5—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.—Examiner Denniston: 
MC 51661, Subs. 1 and 2—H. E. Pitzer, Biglerville, Pa., certificate to 
extend operations. 
July 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel President—Examiner Witters: 
1. & S. 4627—Substitution of potatoes at W. T. L. points. 
July 5—Lansing, Mich.—Federa] Bldg.—Examiner Kassel: 
MC 18176 and Sub. 1—Creston Transfer, Warchouse & Storage Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., certificate and to extend operations. 
July 5—Las Vegas, Nev.—Sal Sagev Hotel—Jt. Bd. 78 and Examiner 
Livingstone: 
MC 59434, Sub. 1—Las Vegas-Tonopah State Line, Las Vegas, cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 
MC 89687—Riddle Scenic Tours, Las Vegas, certificate. 
MC 100094—Las Vegas-Tonopah Stage Line, Las Vegas, certificate. 


MC 88855—Grand Canyon-Boulder Dam Tours, Inc., Goulder City, 
Nev. 
MC 89687, Sub. 2—Riddle Scenic Tours, Las Vegas, certificate to 


extend operations. 


July 5—Lincoin, Neb.—Cornhusker Hotel—Jt. Bd. 19: 
MC 49504, Sub. 2—McCue Transfer, Grand Island, Neb., certificate 
to extend operations. 
MC 89991—Van Cleave Truck Line, Smith Center, Kan., certificate. 
July 5—Minneapolis, Minn.—Hotel Nicollet—Jt. Bd. 145: 
MC 89914—Booth Fisheries Corp., Minneapolis, permit. 
July 5—Montpelier, Vt.—U. S. Court—Examiner Flood: 
MC 49008 and MC 54430—Marcell’s Motor Express, Burlington, Vt., 
certificate or permit. 


July 5—Nashville, Tenn.—State Comm.—Examiner Higgin: 


* MC F-903—Hoover Truck Co., Inc., purchase, Hoover Motor Ex- 
press, Inc. 
July 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Benjamin Franklin Hotel—Examiner 
Proudley: 
MC 2817, Sub. 1—W. J. Gilfillain, Cochranville, Pa., permit to extend 
operations. 
MC 2817, Sub. 2—W. J. Gilfillian, Cochranville, Pa., permit to extend 
operations. 
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July 5—Rochester, N. Y.—Seneca Hotel—Examiner Frizzell: 
MC 89425—Ey Brothers Trucking Co., Rochester. 


July 5—San Francisco, Calif.—Empire Hotel—Examiner Steer: 
Electric rallway docket 11—Status of San Francisco & Napa Valley. 
July 5—San Francisco, Calif.—Hotel Empire—Examiner Mattingly: 
1. & S. 4577—Estimated weights fruits and vegetables. 
July 5—Seattle, Wash.—Olympic Hotel—Jt. Bd. 80: 
MC 51059, Sub. 1—Tacoma-Bremerton Auto Freight, Tacoma, Wash., 
certificate to extend operations. 
MC 95810—Security Transfer & Storage Co., Seattle, certificate. 
July 5—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
27947 and Sub. 1—Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Com. for 
Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
28024 and Sub. 1—Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Com. for 
Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co. vs. N. & W. et al. 
28118—Wilbanks & Pierce, Inc., vs. A. & W. P. et al. 


July 6—Bristol, Va.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Higgins: 

* MC F-936—Southeastern Motor Lines, Inc., purchase, S. Miller. 
July 6—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Hanrahan: 
MC 100201—W. W. Krautter, Inc., Maplewood, N. J., permit. 

MC 100334—C. E. Raeth, Cliffside Park, N. J., certificate. 


July 6—Buffalo, N. Y.—Hotel Buffalo—Examiner Frizzell: 
MC 95860—C. J. Heimerle, Buffalo, certificate. 


July 6—Charlotte, N. C.—U. S. Court—Examiner McCaslin: 
MC 77178—Thompson Transfer Co., Forest City, N. C., certificate or 
permit. 
July 6—Chicago, IIl.—Hotel Sherman—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 4510 and ist and 2nd Sups.—Cancellation rates and routes 
via short lines. 
1. & S. 4532 and ist Sup.—Rates to and from short line junctions. 
July 6—Chicago, I11.—Hotel Sherman—Examiner Maidens: 
Ex Parte MC 21—Central territory motor carrier rates. 


July 6—Columbus, O.—State Comm.—Examiner Borroughs: 
MC 20007—W. W. Haley, Springfield, O., certificate or permit. 
MC 76126—City Package Delivery, Inc., Springfield, O., certificate 
or permit. 
July 6—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Jt. Bd. 77: 
MC 12151—C. V. Jeter, Fort Worth, Tex., license. 


July 6—Denver, Colo.—State Comm.—Examiner Pierce: 
MC 87368, Sub. 1—E. F. Anderson Truck Line, Akron, Colo., certificate 
to extend operations. 
July 6—Des Moines, la.—Hotel Kirkwood—Examiner Burge: 
MC 44849, Sub. 1—Van Horne Truck Line, Hamton, Ia., certificate 
to extend operations. 


July 6—Dothan, Ala.—Federal Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 98: 


MC 100258—West Florida Transportation Co., 
certificate. 


Panama City, Fla., 


July 6—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.—Examiner Denniston: 
MC 13258, Subs. 1 and 3—T. M. Zimmerman, Chambersburg, Pa., cer- 
tificate tc extend operations. 


July 6—Lincoln, Neb.—Cornhusker Hotel—Jt. Bd. 19: 
MC 3815, Sub. 1—Alma Oil Co., Alma, Neb., permit to extend opera- 
tions. 


July 6—Montpelier, Vt.—U. S. Court—Jt. Bds. 318 and 188: 
MC 95379—E. C. Flemings, Burlington, Vt., certificate. 
MC 100090—F. Jacobs, Glen Sutton, Que., Can., certificate. 


July 6—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel—Jt. Bd. 164: 
MC 32368—J. A. Thomas, General Drayage, New Orleans, certificate 
or permit. 
MC 34271—Douglas Transfer, Inc., New Orleans, certificate. 
MC 34272—Douglas Transfer, Inc., New Orleans, permit. 
MC 48746—Calongne’s Drayage, New Orleans, certificate or permit. 
MC 64308—G. J. Hefier, New Orleans, certificate. 
MC 77735—Kramer’s Transfer, Inc., New Orleans, certificate. 


July 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Benjamin Franklin Hotel—Examiner 
Proudley: 
MC 81229—Pennsylvania Warehousing Carriers, Inc., Philadelphia, 
license. 


MC 82320—Pennsylvania Warehousing & Safe Deposit Co., 
delphia, license. 
MC 95823—P. Wolf, Philadelphia, certificate. 


July 6—Seattle, Wash.—Olympic Hotel—Jt. Bds. 80 and 237: 
MC 38199 and Sub. 1—National Transfer Co., Seattle. 
MC 90137—Jim’s Transfer Co., Enumclaw, Wash., permit. 


July 6—St. Joseph, Mo.—St. Francis Hotel.—Jt. Bd. 36: 
MC 95852—H. W. Buddenbohm, Effingham, Kan., certificate. 
MC 92676—C. F. Libel, Leona, Kan., certificate or permit. 


July 6—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
27630—Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
28045—Board of Trade of City of Chicago vs. Alton et al. 


July 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Cheseldine and Valentine: 
Fourth section application 17603—Asphalt to Cincinnati, O. 
July 6—White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.—Greenbrier Hotel—Examiner 
Worthington: 
28193—-New River Co. et al. vs. C. & O. 


July 7—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. .George—Examiner Hanrahan: 
MC 100147—Sunrise Coach Lines, Greenport, N. Y., certificate. 
MC 100237—Central Waste Materials Co., New York, N. Y., certif- 
icate. 


July 7—Buffalo, N. Y.—Hotel Buffalo—Examiner Frizzell: 
MC 16860—E. F. Daley, Inc., Buffalo, license. 
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There is an old axiom among railroad men that 
the railroad which gives good passenger service profits equally 
in freight business. 














Keep Up to Date —Plan to Visit 
THE 


SIXTH ANNUAL NATIONAL 


MOTOR TRUCK, 
HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 
AND ACCESSORY SHOW 


A COMPLETE EXHIBITION OF AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


NAVY PIER, GHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NOVEMBER 8 T0 16, 1939 


We, of the Wabash, know this to be true. Many of the patrons 
of our fine fast trains between— 


St. Louis and Chicago 
Chicago and Detroit 
Detroit and St. Louis 
St. Louis and Kansas City 

are also Wabash shippers. They have found that the same 
efficient service offered for their personal travel requirements 
extends to the prompt and dependable handling of freight 
shipments. 

Any Wabash representative will wel- 


come an opportunity of telling you 
about our freight and passenger service. 

















G. G. Early, Chief Traffic Officer, 
Wabash Railway... . St. Louis 















There You Will See Assembled 
the World's Greatest Collection 
of Modern Devices to Promote 
Transportation:— 


Four and Six Wheel Trucks 
—Single, Multiple and Dual 
Drive Axles— 


Snow Removal, Road Build- 
ing, Oil Field Equipment— 
Peace and War-time Appa- 
ratus— Gasoline and Diesel 
Engines! 


You Can’t Afford to Miss It! 


SAMPLE BINDER 
COMPLETE TRAFFIC FORMS 


for FOREIGN and DOMESTIC USE 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS and CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVES — for your convenience and 
economy in ordering the right Domestic and 
Foreign Traffic Forms, Horder’s will send you, 
without obligation, a Sample Binder of all 
forms used for Rail, Truck, Water and Express 
needs. Please request the Binder on your com- 
pany letterhead. 


HORDER’S, Inc. 


Dept. T, 231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 






NATIONAL MOTOR TRUCK SHOW, inc. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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July 7—Charlotte, N. C.—U. S. Court—Examiner McCaslin: 
MC 43463 and Sub. 1—Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc., Charlotte, 
certificate or permit and to extend operations. 


July 7—Columbus, O.—State Comm.—Jt. Bds. 59 and 61: 
MC 14458, Sub. 1—Keenan Bros., Inc., Steubenville, O., permit to 
extend operations. 
MC 27968, Sub. 1—W. C. DeLille, Columbus, permit to extend opera- 
tions. 


July 7—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Examiner Hanback: 
MC 2309—Gillette Motor Transport, Inc., Dallas certificate or permit. 
July 7—Denver, Colo.—State Comm.—Examiner Pierce: 
MC 11590, Sub. 2—Melton Transport Co., Greeley, Colo., certificate 
to extend operations. 
MC 100298—Yockey Trucking, Boulder, Colo., certificate. 


July 7—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.—Examiner Denniston: 
MC 90710—Duttera’s Motor Service, Gettysburg, Pa., certificate or 
permit. 
MC 95858—E. Hay, Meyersdale, Pa., certificate. 


July 7—Lansing, Mich.—Federal Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 57: 
MC 15801, Sub. 2—Gilliland Transfer Co., Fremont, Mich., certificate 
to extend operations. 
MC 100164—B. J. Little, Lennon, Mich., permit. 
July 7—Lincoin, Neb.—Cornhusker Hotel—Jt. Bd. 19: 
MC 10380, Sub. 2—Stadler Brothers, Minden, Neb., permit to extend 
operations. 
July 7—Lincoin, Neb.—State Comm.—Examiner Vinskey: 
MC 41275—Nielsen and Petersen, Grand Island, Neb., certificate or 
permit. 
July 7—Minneapolis, Minn.—Hotel Nicollet—Examiner Cunningham: 
MC 93892—J. B. Murphy, Ellsworth, Minn., certificate or permit. 
July 7—Montpelier, Vt.—U. S. Court—Jt. Bd. 319: 
MC 100161—T. N. Rossi, Barre, Vt., certificate. 
July 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—Benjamin Franklin Hotel—Examiner Proud- 
ley: 
MC 17091, Sub. 1—I. Jones, Jr., Sewell, N. J., certificate to extend 
operations. 
MC 100387—J Vargo, Perkasie, Pa., certificate. 
July 7—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 48: 
MC 95594, Sub. 2—Elmo Sorenson, Gunnison, Utah, certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 
July 7—Seattle, Wash.—Olympic Hotel—Jt. Bd. 81: 
MC 74647, Sub. 1—P. Salvino Transport, Seattle, permit to extend 
operations. 
MC 89693, Sub. 1—Pacific Transport, Inc., Seattle, Wash., certificate 
to extend operations. 


July 7—St. Joseph, Mo.—St. Francis Hotel—Jt. Bds. 137 and 192: 
MC 229, Sub. 1—A. Kleeman, St. Joseph, permit to extend operations. 
MC 91565—W. E. Long, Braddyville, Ia., certificate. 

MC 100135—C. G. Bowers, College Springs, Ia., certificate. 


July 7—Tulsa, Okla.—Mayo Hotel—Examiner Witters: 

28268—Amerada Petroleum Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
July 7—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

20769—Charges for protective service to perishable freight. 
July 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

1. & S. 4651—Charges on returned government exhibits. 


SHIPPERS 


Consolidated 


TARIFF INDEX 
A “‘Classified’’ Nation-Wide Index of Tariffs via 
RAIL @ EXPRESS 
WATER @ PIPE LINE 


MOTOR @ FORWARDERS 
COMPLETE—CONVENIENT—CONCISE 
Monthly Supplements Provide “Year Round” Service 
$15.00 per year 


SHIPPERS SERVICE BUREAU 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Send for copy on approval 


45c per week 


Provides you with rates to every agency station in the United States, and 
thousands of inland and prepaid towns. Subscribers have had every 


major rate change on or before the effective date for the past five years. 
Send for copy on PRATE « obligation 


DOWAGIAC 
MICHIGAN 


NATIONAL FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


Publishing Rates Since 1914 
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July 7—Washington, D. C:—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth section application 17740—Anthracite coal from Wyoming 
region. 
July 8—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Hanrahan: 
MC 94939—P. H. Redner, Central Valley, N. Y., certificate. 
July 8—Buffalo, N. Y.—Hotel Buffalo—Examiner Frizzell: 
MC 89248—Schafer & Son, Olean, N. Y., certificate. 
MC 89251—Gepinger & Son, Olean, N. Y., certificate. 
July 8—Charlotte, N. C.—U. S. Court—Examiner McCaslin: 
MC 2030, Sub. 1—J. L. Miller, Inc., Concord, N. C., certificate to 
extend operations. 
July 8—Columbus, O.—State Comm.—Examiner Borroughs: 
MC 60014, Sub. 1—L. L. Erskine, Cambridge, O., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 
July 8—Denver, Colo.—State Comm.—Examiner Pierce: 
MC 37498, Sub. 3—R. E. Ensminger & Sons, Holyoke, Colo., certificate 
to extend operations. 
July 8—Des Moines, la.—Hotel Kirkwood—Examiner Burge: 
MC 16831, Sub. 1—Dependable Transfer Co., Des Moines, certificate 
to extend operations. 
July 8—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.—Examiner Denniston: Aah 
MC 6331, Sub. 1—C. J. Trout, Stewartstown, Pa., certificate to ex- Se 
tend operations. oe 
July 8—Lansing, Mich.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Kassel: 
MC 100120—G. W. McCrumb, Grand Ledge, Mich., permit. . 
July 8—Lincoin, Neb.—Cornhusker Hotel—Jt. Bd. 140: 
MC 95445—G. May, Barada, Neb., certificate. 
July 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Hotel Nicollet-—Examiner Cunningham: 
MC 91412—J. T. Knudson, Cottonwood, Minn., certificate. 
July 8—Montpelier, Vt.—U. S. Court—Examiner Flood: 
MC 92572—A. Swan, Rutland, Vt., certificate. 
July 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Benjamin Franklin Hotel—Examiner Proud- 
ley: 
MC 92150 and Sub. 1— Marsden & Curry, Williamstown, N. J., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 
July 8—Seattle, Wash.—Olympic Hotel—Jt. Bd. 45: 
MC 88161, Sub. 2—Inland Petroleum Transportation Co., Inc., Seattle, 
certificate to extend operations. 
July 8—Seattle, Wash.—Olympic Hotel—Examiner Boss: 
MC 39490—National Freight Forwarding Co., Seattle, certificate or 
permit. 
July 8—Tampa, Fla.—Foridan Hotel—Examiner Yardley: 
MC 31912—Ace Return Load Service, Tampa, license. 
July 8—Tampa, Fla.—Floridan Hotel—Jt. Bd. 205: 
MC 17386—Sarasota Transfer & Storage Co., Sarasota, Fla., license. 
July 8—York, Pa.—Federal Bidg.—Examiner Sullivan: 
1. & S. M-697—Butcher’s Freight Service, minimum charges. 


NEW AIR SERVICE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


} The Civil Aeronautics Authority has authorized Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc., to inaugurate non-stop service, in the trans- 


portation of persons, property and mail, between Washington, 
D. C., and Chicago, IIl. i 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Maritime Commission has announced conclusion of an 
agreement providing for the construction of eighteen new cargo 
vessels to be operated on the United Kingdom, Continental, 
Mediterranean, and West Indies services of the Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co. contracts for the construction of the first ten 
of the ships are to be executed prior to September 1. 





LXIV, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


« « RATES: $1.00 a Line, Minimum 3 Lines » » 


Do You Need This Kind of a Young Man? Experienced in han- 
dling incoming freight and merchandise warehousing. Has studied 
and been trained in modern business methods, office procedure, ac- 
counting and use and operation of business machines and equipment. 
Age 22. Wants opportunity to grow with job. Will go anywhere in 
U. S. Address Traffic World, Box IIA-1, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





SEASONED FREIGHT SOLICITOR WANTED 
Immediate need for man well known in Chicago area to represent 
a leading long distance motor freight line in Chicago proper. Railroad 
and motor freight solicitation experience desirable. Send references 
and full details in first letter. Salary open. Address Traffic World, 
Box IIA-2, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE —AI! or part of motor.common carrier operation serving 
all important cities in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and border cities in 
adjoining states, with proven Grandfather rights over approximately 
8,000 miles of highway. Address Box IIA-3, Traffic World, 418 South 
Market Street, Chicago, III. 


